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TBANSLATOB’S PBEFACE. 


This translation has been made with the cooperation of 
the author, who has not only contributed many valuable 
criticisms and suggestions in regard to terminology, but has 
■read all the proof-sheets as they were being prepared for 
the press. A few verbal changes have been introduced into 
the text with a view to making the discussion somewhat 
clearer. 

The difficulties that arise ih choosing English ecxuivalents 
for many German words, are too familiar to require detailed 
discussion. The translator has derived assistance in this 
respect from a comparison of other standard translations, 
especially the English versions of Falekenberg’s “History 
of Modem Philosophy”, Wundt’s “Lectures on Human and 
Animal Psychology”, and Kiilpe’s “Outlines of Psychology . 
The terminology here employed differs, however, at many 
points from that used in the works mentioned. A glossary 
of the principal terms has been added for the benefit of 
those familiar with the German. The translation of the word 
“Ferceptioii’’ is unusual. If it were translated ‘perception’ it 
would be easily confused, especially in its verbal forms, with 
the only possible equivalent of “Wahrminntiiig''’, 
nelnnen”, and ^■Amcfnnamg”. Since the process referred to 
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by ‘‘•PerceptioTf^ is so entirely different from tkat indicated 
by tke English word perception, it seemed best to employ a 
word whose signification is not so fixed. Apprehension was, 
accordingly, used, and the danger of confusing it with the 
translation of “Anffassung” was for the most part avoided 
by using other equivalents for the latter. 

The thanks of the translator are dne to the author for 
his courtesy throughout the progress of the work. Mr. &. H. 
Stempel has kindly aided in the task of preparing the proof- 
sheets for the press. 

Middletown, September, 1896. 


C. H. J. 




ATJTHOE’S PBEFACE. 


This book has been written primarily for the purpose of 
furiiisliing my students with, a brief manual to supplement the 
lectures on Psychology. At the same time it aims to give 
the wider circle of scientific scholars who are interested in 
psychology, either for its own sake or for the sake of its 
applications, a systematic survey of the tundamentally im¬ 
portant results and doctrines of modern psychology. In view 
of this double purpose, I have limited myself in detailing 
facts to that which is most important, or to the examples that 
serve most directly the ends of illustration, and have omitted 
entirely those aids to demonstration and experiment which 
are properly made use of in the lecture-room. The fact that 
I have based this treatise on the doctrines that I have come 
to hold as valid after long years of labor in this field, needs 
no special justification. Still, I have not neglected to point 
out both in a general characterization (Introduction § 2), and 
with references in detail, the chief theories that differ from 
the one here presented. 

The relation in which this book stands to my earlier 
psychological works will be apparent after what has been 
said. The ^^Griindxiige der phijsiologischen Psychologle^ aims 
to bring the means employed by the natural sciences. 
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especiaUy by physiology, into the service of psychology, and to 
give a critical presentation of the experimental methods of 
psychology, which have developed in the last few decades, 
together with their chief results. This special problem ren¬ 
dered necessary a relative subordination of the general psy¬ 
chological points of view. The second, revised edition of 
the ^Yorlesungen uber die Menschm- tend IhierseeU"^) (the 
first edition has long been out of date) seeks to give a more 
popular account of the character and purpose of experimental 
psychology, and to discuss from the position thus defined 
those psychological questions which are also of more general 
philosophical importance. While the treatment in the ^^Qrund- 
xiige'^ is, accordingly, determined, in the main, by the relations 
of psychology to physiology, and the treatment in the “ Vor- 
lesimgen” by phUosophieal interests, this Outlines aims to 
present psychology in its own proper coherency, and in the 
systematic order that the nature of the subject-matter seems 
to me to require. In doing this, however, it takes up only 
what is most important and essential. It is my hope that 
this book' will not be an entirely unwelcome addition even 
for those readers who are familiar with my earlier works as 
well as with the discussion of the ^Logik der Psychologie” 
in my "■Logik der Geistesivisseiischaften” (Logik, 2. Aiifl. IT, 
2. Abfh.). 

I have not thought it necessary to repeat here the refer¬ 
ences to psychological works, in view of the fact that I have 
given such references very fuUy under the various heads in 
my ^Grundxiige”. The reader who wishes to make a more 

1) Translated by Prof. J. E. Creighton and Prof. E. B. Titchener: 
“iff/iovs on Human and Animal Psychology", Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
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thorough study of any particular question will turn in any 
case to the more elaborate work. For the literature that has 
appeared in this department since the fourth edition of the 
-‘Grundxilge^’^ (1893), the reader has hut to refer to the last 
volumes of the various periodicals devoted to psychology: to 
the ^^Philosophiscfie Stiidwi^j the ^Zeitschrift fur Psychologie 
und Physiologie der Sinnesoo^ganZP the ^American Journal 
of Psychology^ and the ^'Psychological RevieuP. The last 
three contain also reviews of the current literature in psy¬ 
chology. As a recent addition to these the ^Psychologischen 
Arbeiteri^ edited by E. Kraepelin and devoted especially to 
individual characterology and practical psychology, may be 
mentioned. 

LeipZfig, January, 1896. 


w. Wimdt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. PEOBLEM OP PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. Two definitions of psychology have been the most 
prominent in the history of this science. According to 
one, psychology is the ‘^science of mind”: psychical processes 
are regarded as phenomena from which it is possible to 
infer the nature of an underlying metaphysical mind-sub- 
stance. According to the other, psychology is the “science 
of inner experience”: psychical processes are here looked 
upon as belonging to a specific form of exj)erience, which 
is readily distinguished by the fact that its contents are 
known through “introspection”, or the “inner sense” as 
it has been called to distinguish it from sense-perception 
through the outer senses. 

Neither of these definitions, however, is satisfactory to 
the psychology of to-day. The first, or metaphysical, defini¬ 
tion belongs to a period of development that lasted longer 
in this science than in others. But it is here too forever 
left behind, since psychology has developed into an empirical 
discipline, operating with methods of its own; and since the 
“mental sciences” have gained recognition as a great de¬ 
partment of scientific investigation, distinct from the sphere 
of the natural sciences, and requiring as a general ground¬ 
work an independent psychology, free from all metaphysical 
theories. 
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The second, or empirical, definition, which sees in psychol¬ 
ogy ^ ^science of inner experience"’, is inadequate because 
it mav give rise to the misunderstanding that psychology has 
to do with objects totally different from those of the so- 
called ‘•outer experience*". It is, indeed, true that there are 
contents of experience which belong in the sphere of psycho¬ 
logical investigation, but are not to be found among the 
objects and processes studied by natural science: such are 
our feelings, emotions, and decisions. On the other hand, 
there is not a single natural phenomenon that may not, 
from a different point of view, become an object of psychol¬ 
ogy. A stone, a plant, a tone, a ray of light, are, as nat¬ 
ural phenomena, objects of mineralogy, botany, physics, etc.; 
but in so far as they arouse in us ideas ^ they are at the 
same time objects of psychology. For psychology seeks to 
account for the genesis of these ideas, and for their rela¬ 
tions both to other ideas and to those iDsyehical processes 
not referred to external objects, such as feehngs, vohtions, etc. 
There is, then, no such thing as an *rinner sense” wliich 
can be regarded as an organ of introspection, and thus dis¬ 
tinct from the outer senses, or organs of objective perception. • 
Ideas, whose attributes psycholog}- seeks to investigate, arise 
through the outer senses no less than do the sense-percep¬ 
tions on which natural science is based; while the subjective 
activities of feeling, emotion, and volition, which are neglected 
in natural science, are not known through special organs, but 
are directly and inseparably connected with the ideas referred 
to external objects. 

2. It follows, then, that the expressions outer and inner 
experience do not indicate different objects, but diffm'ent 
points of new from wliich we start in the consideration and 
scientific treatment of a unitary experience. We are natur¬ 
ally led to these points of view, because every concrete ex- 
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perience immediately divides into two factor's: into a co^itent 
presented to ns, and our apprehension of tliis content. We 
call the first of these factors objects of experience, the second 
exp&i'iencing subject. This division points out two directions 
for the treatment of experience. One is that of the natural 
sciences, which concern themselves with the objects of ex¬ 
perience, thought of as independent of the subject. The other 
is that of psychologij, wrhich investigates the whole content 
of experience in its relations to the subject and in its attri¬ 
butes derived directly from the subject. The standpoint of 
natural science may, accordingly, be designated as that of 
mediate experience, since it is possible only after abstracting 
from the subjective factor present in all actual experience; 
the standpoint of psychology, on the other hand, may be 
designated as that of immediate expeyience, since it purposely 
does away with tliis abstraction and all its consequences. 

3. The assignment of this problem to psychology, making 
it an empirical science coordinate with natural science and 
supplementary to it, is justified by the method of all the 
mental sciences, for which psychology furnishes the basis. All 
of these sciences, philology, history, and political and social 
science, have for their subject-matter immediate experience 
as determined by the interaction of objects with the knowing 
and acting subject. None of the mental sciences employs 
the abstractions and hypothetical supplementary concepts of 
natural science; quite otherwise, they all accept ideas and the 
accompanying subjective activities as immediate realit}. The 
effort is then made to explain the single components of tliis 
reality through their mutual interconnections. This method 
of psychological interpretation employed in the mental sciences, 
must also be the mode of procedui'e in psychology itself, 
being the method required by the subject-matter of ps} chol- 
ogy, the immediate reality of experience. 
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3 a. Since natural science investigates the content of ex¬ 
perience after abstracting from the experiencing subject^ its 
problem is usually stated as the acquirement of “knowledge of 
the outer world”. By the expression outer world is meant the 
sum total of all the objects presented in experience. The problem 
of psychology has sometimes been correspondingly defined as 
“self-knowledge of the subject” This definition is, however, 
inadequate because the interaction of the subject with the outer 
world and with other similar subjects is just as much a prob¬ 
lem of psychology as are the attributes of the single subject. 
Furthermore, the expression can easily be interpreted to mean 
that outer world and subject are separate components of ex¬ 
perience or that they can at least be distinguished as inde¬ 
pendent contents of experience, whereas, in truth, outer ex¬ 
perience is always connected with the apprehending and knowing 
functions of the subject, and inner experience always contains 
ideas from the outer world as indispensable components. This 
interconnection is the necessary result of the fact that in 
reality experience is not a mere juxtaposition of different ele¬ 
ments, but a single organized whole which requires in each of 
its components the subject that apprehends the content, and the 
objects that are presented as content. For this reason natural 
science can not abstract from the knowing subject entirely, but 
only from those attributes of the subject which either disappear 
entirely when we remove the subject in thought, as, the feel¬ 
ings, or from those which, on the ground of physical researches, 
must be regarded as belonging to the subject, as, the quali¬ 
ties of sensations. Psychology, on the contrary, has as its sub¬ 
ject of treatment the total content of experience in its imme¬ 
diate character. 

The only ground, then, for the division between natural 
science on the one hand, and psychology and the mental sciences 
on the other, is to be found in the fact that all experience 
contains as its factors a content objectively presented, and an ex¬ 
periencing subject. Still, it is by no means necessary that 
logical definitions of these two factors should precede the sep¬ 
aration of the sciences from one another, for it is obvious that 
such definitions are possible only after they have a basis in the 
mvestigations of natural science and of psychology. All that it is 
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necessary to presuppose from tlie first, is the consciousness which 
accompanies all experience, that in this experience objects are 
being presented to a subject. There can be no assumption of 
a knowledge of the conditions upon which the distinction is 
based, or of the definite characteristics by which one factor can 
be distinguished from the other. * Even the use of the terms 
object and subject in this connection must be regarded as the 
application to the first stage of experience, of distinctions which 
are reached only by developed logical reflection. 

The forms of interpretation in natural science and psychol¬ 
ogy are supplementary not only in the sense that the first 
considers objects after abstracting, as far as possible, from the 
subject, while the second has to do with the part the subject 
plays in the rise of experience; but they are also supplementary 
in the sense that each takes a -different point of view in con¬ 
sidering the single contents of experience. Natural science seeks 
to discover the nature of objects without reference to the sub¬ 
ject. The knowledge that it produces is therefore mediate or 
concejptvaL. In place of the immediate objects of experience, it 
sets concepts gained from these objects by abstracting from the 
subjective components of our ideas. This abstraction makes it 
necessary, continually to supplement reality with hypothetical 
elements. Scientific analysis shows that many components of 
experience — as, for example, sensations — are subjective effects 
of objective processes. These objective processes in their ob¬ 
jective character, independent of the subject, can therefore never 
be a part of experience. Science makes up for this lack by 
forming supplementary hypothetical concepts of the objective 
properties of matter. Psychology, on the other hand, investigates 
the contents of experience in their complete and actual form, 
both the ideas that are referred to objects, and all the sub¬ 
jective processes that cluster about them. Its knowledge is, 
therefore, immediate and perce^tval: perceptual in the broad sense 
of the term in which not only sense-perceptions, but all concrete 
reality is distinguished from all that is abstract and conceptual 
in thought. Psychology can exhibit the interconnection of the 
contents of experience as actually presented to the subject, only 
by avoiding entirely the. abstractions and supplementary concepts of 
natural science. Thus, while natural science and psychology are 
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both empirical sciences in the sense that they aim to explain the 
contents of experience, though from different points of view, still 
it IS obvious that, in consequence of the character of its problem, 
psychology is the more stricihj empirical. 


§ 2. GENERAL THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. The view that psychology is an empirical science which 
deals, not with specific contents of experience, but with the 
in^ediate contents of all experience, is of recent origin. It 
still encounters in the science of to-day oppositional views, 
which are to he looked upon, in general, as the remnants 
of earlier stages of development, and which are in turn 
arrayed against one another according to their attitudes on 
the question of the relation of psychology to philosophy and 
to the other sciences. On the basis of the two definitions 
mentioned above (§1, 1) as being the most widely accepted, 
two chief theories of psychology may he distinguished: meta¬ 
physical and empirical psychology. Each is further divided 
into a number of special tendencies. 

Metaphysical psjjchohgy generally values very little the 
emi)irical analysis and causal synthesis of psychical processes. 
Regarding psychology as a part of pliilosophical meta¬ 
physics, its chief effort is directed toward the discovery of 
a definition of the “nature of mind” that shall be in accord 
■with the whole theory of the metaphysical system to wliich 
the particular psychology belongs. After a metaphysical con¬ 
cept of mind has thus been established, the attempt is made 
to deduce from it the actual content of psychical experi¬ 
ence. The characteristic that distinguishes metaphysical from 
empirical psychology is, then, its attempt to deduce psychical 
2>rocesses, not from other psychical processes, but from some 
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substratum entirely unlike themselves: either from the mani¬ 
festations of a special mind-substance, or from the attributes 
and processes of matter. At this point metaphysical psy¬ 
chology branches off in tiro directions. Spirifnali^tie psychol¬ 
ogy considers psychical processes as the manifestations of a 
specific mind-substance, which is regarded either as essen¬ 
tially different from matter (dualism), or as related in nature 
to matter (monism or monadologyh The fundamental meta¬ 
physical doctrine of spiritualistic psychology is the assumption 
of the mpe)'semible nature of mind and, in connection with 
this, the assumption of its immortality. Sometimes the 
further notion of preexistence is also added. 2Iaferialistic 
psychology^ on the other hand, refers psychical processes to 
the same material substratum which natural science employs 
for the explanation of natural phenomena. According to this 
view, psycliical processes, like physical vital processes, are 
connected with certain organizations of material particles 
which are formed during the life of the individual and broken 
up at the end of that life. The metaphysical character of 
this trend of psychology is determined by its denial of the 
supersensible nature of mind as asserted by spiritualistic 
psychology. Both theories have tliis in common, that they 
seek, not to interpret psychical experience from experience 
itself, but to derive it from presuppositions about hypothetical 
processes in a metaphysical sulistratum. 

2. From the strife that followed these attempts at meta¬ 
physical explanation, empiriccil psychology arose. Wherever 
it is consistently carried out, it strives either to arrange 
psychical processes under general concepts derived directly 
from the interconnection of these processes themselves, or to 
start with certain, as a rule simpler processes, and then ex¬ 
plain the more complicated as the result of the interaction 
of those with which it started. There may be various fun- 
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damental principles for such an empirical interpretation, and 
thus it becomes possible to distinguish several varieties of 
empirical psychology. In general, these may be classified 
according to hoo principles of division. The first has refer¬ 
ence to the relation of inner and outer experience, and the 
attitude that the two empirical sciences, natural science and 
psychology, take toward each other. The second has reference 
to the facts or concepts derived from these facts, which are 
used for the interpretation of psychical processes. Every 
system of empirical psychology has its place under both of 
these principles of classification. 

3. On the general question as to the nature of ‘psychical 
experience, the two views already mentioned (§ 1) on account 
of their decisive significance in determining the problem of 
psychology, stand over against each other: psychology of the 
inner sense, and psychology as the science of immediate ex¬ 
perience. The first treats psychical processes as contents of 
a special sphere of experience coordinate with the experience 
which, derived through the outer senses, is assigned as the 
province of the natural sciences, but though coordinate, 
totally different from it. The second recognizes no real 
difference between inner and outer experience, hut finds the 
distinction only in the different points of vieic from which 
unitary experience is considered in the two cases. 

The first of these two varieties of empirical psychology is 
the older. It arose primarily from the effort to establish 
the independence of psychical observation, in opposition to the 
encroachments of natural plulosophy. In thus coordinating 
natural science and psychology, it sees the justification for 
the egual recogmtion of both spheres in their entirely differ¬ 
ent objects and modes of perceiving these objects. This view 
has influenced empirical psychology in two ways. First, it 
favored the opinion that psychology should employ empirical 
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methods, but that these methods, like psychological experience, 
should he fundamentally different from those of natural science. 
Secondly, it gave rise to the necessity of showing some con¬ 
nection or other between these two kinds of experience, 
%vhich were supposed to be different. In regard to the first 
demand, it was chiefly the psychology of the inner sense that 
developed the method of pure introspection (§ 3, 2). In at¬ 
tempting to solve the second question, this psychology was 
necessarily driven back to a metaphysical basis, because of 
its assumption of a difference between the physical and the 
psychical contents of experience. For, from the ver}" nature of 
the case, it is impossible to account for the relations of 
inner to outer experience, or for the so-called “interaction 
between body and mind”, from the position here taken, 
except through metaphysical presuppositions. These presuppo¬ 
sitions must then, in turn, effect the psychological investigation 
itself in such a way as to result in the importation of meta¬ 
physical hypotheses into it. 

4. Essentially distinct from the psychology of the inner 
sense is the trend that defines psychology as the “science of im¬ 
mediate experience”. Regarding, as it does, outer and inner 
experience, not as different parts of experience, but as different 
ways of looking at one and the same experience, it can not 
admit any fundamental difference between the methods of 
psychology and those of natural science. It has, therefore, 
sought most of all to cultivate experimental methods which 
shall lead to just such an exact analysis of psychical processes 
as that which the explanatory natural sciences undertake in 
the case of natural phenomena, the only differences being 
those which arise from the diverse points of view. It holds 
also that the special mental sciences which have to do with 
concrete mental processes and creations, stand on this same 
basis of a scientific consideration of the immediate contents of 
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experience and of their relations to acting subjects. It follows, 
then that psychological analysis of the most general mental 
products, such as language, mythological ideas, and laws of 
custom, is to be regarded as an aid to the understanding of 
all the more complicated psychical processes. In its methods, 
then, tliis trend of psychology stands in close relation to other 
sciences: as exi^erimmtal psychology, to the natural sciences; 
as sodol psychology^ to the special mental sciences. 

Finally, from this point of view, the question of the rela¬ 
tion between psychical and physical objects disappears en¬ 
tirely. They are not different objects at all, but one and the 
same content of experience, looked at in one case — in that 
of the natural sciences — after abstracting from the subject, 
in the other — in that of psychology — in their immediate 
character and complete relations to the subject. All meta¬ 
physical hypotheses as to the relation of psychical and phy¬ 
sical objects are, when viewed from this position, attempts to 
solve a problem that never would have existed if the case 
had been correctly stated. Though psychology must dispense 
with metaphysical supplementary hypotheses in regard to the 
interconnection of psychical processes, because these processes 
are the immediate contents of experience, still another meth¬ 
od of procedure is open from the very fact that inner and 
outer experience are supplementary points of view. Wlierever 
breaks appear in the interconnection of psycliical processes, 
it is allowable to carry on the investigation according to the 
physical methods of considering these same processes, in order 
to discover whether the lacking coherency can be thus supplied. 
The same holds for the reverse method of filling up the 
breaks in the continuity of our physiological knowledge, by 
means of elements derived from psychological investigation. 
Only on the basis of such a view, which sets the two forms 
of knowledge in their true relation, is it possible for psychoh 
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ogy to become in the fullest sense an empirical science. 
Only in this way, too, can physiology become the true supple¬ 
mentary science of psychology, and psychology, on the other 
hand, the auxiliary of physiology. 

5. Under the second principle of classification mentioned 
above (2), that is, according to the facts 07' concepts irith tchich 
the investigation of psychical processes starts, there are two 
varieties of empirical psychology to be distinguished. They 
are, at the same time, successive stages in the development 
of psychological interpretation. The first corresponds to a 
descriptive, the second to an explanatory stage. The attempt to 
present a discriminating description of the difierent psychical 
processes, gave rise to the need of an appropriate classi¬ 
fication, Class-concepts were formed, under which the various 
processes were grouped; and the attempt was made to satisfy 
the need of an interpretation in each particular case, by sub¬ 
suming the components of a given compound process under 
their proper class-concepts. Such concepts are, for example, 
sensation, knowledge, attention, memory, imagination, under¬ 
standing, and will. They correspond to the general concepts 
of physics which are derived from the immediate apprehension 
of natural phenomena, such as weight, heat, sound, and light. 
Like those concepts of physics, these derived psychical con¬ 
cepts may serve for a first grouping of the facts, but they 
contribute nothing whatever to the explanation of these facts. 
Still, empirical psychology has often been guilty of confound¬ 
ing this description with explanation.' Thus, the facultij- 
psychohgy considered these class-concepts as psychical forces 
or faculties, and referred psycliical processes to their alter¬ 
nating or united activity. 

6. Opposed to this method of treatment found in the 
descriptive faculty-psychology, is that of explanatory psychol¬ 
ogy. When consistently empirical, the latter must base its inter- 
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pretations on certain facts which themselves belong to psychical 
experience. These facts may, however, he taken from differ¬ 
ent spheres of psychical processes, and so it comes that 
explanatory treatment may be further divided into tivo va¬ 
rieties, which correspond to the two factors, objects and sub¬ 
ject, that go to make up immediate experience. When the 
chief emphasis is laid on the objects of immediate experience, 
intdlectudistie psychology results. This attempts to derive 
all psychical processes, especially the subjective feelings, 
impulses, and volitions, from ideas, or intdlectiud processes as 
they may be called on acount of their importance for objective 
knowledge. If, on*the contrary, the chief emphasis is laid 
on the way in which immediate experience arises in the sub¬ 
ject, a variety of explanatory psychology results which attri¬ 
butes to those subjective activities not referred to external 
objects, a position as independent as that assigned to ideas. 
This variety has been called voluntaristic psychology, because 
of the importance that must be conceded to vohtional pro¬ 
cess^ in comparison with other subjective processes. 

Of the two varieties of psychology that result from the 
general attitudes on the question of the nature of inner 
experience (3), psychology of the inner sense commonly tends 
towards intellectualism. This is due to the fact that, when 
the inner sense is coordinated with the outer senses, the con¬ 
tents of psychical experience that first attract consideration 
are those presented as objects to this inner sense, in a manner 
analogous to the presentation of natural objects to the outer- 
senses. It is assumed that the character of objects can be 
attributed to ideas alone of all the contents of psychical 
experience, because they are regarded as images of the ex¬ 
ternal objects presented to the outer senses. Ideas are, 
accordingly, looked upon as the only real objects of the inner 
sense, while all processes not referxed to external objects, as. 
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for examplej the feelings, are interpreted as obscure ideas, or 
ideas related to one’s own body, or, finally, as effects aris¬ 
ing from combinations of the ideas. 

The psychology of immediate experience (4), on the other 
hand, tends toward voluntarism. It is obvious that here, 
where the chief problem of psychology is held to be the 
investigation of the subjective rise of all experience, special 
attention will be devoted to those factors from which natural 
science abstracts. 

7. Intellectualistic psychology has in the course of its 
development separated into turn trends. In one, the logical 
processes of judgment and reasoning are regarded as the 
typical forms of all psychoses; in the other, certain combi¬ 
nations of successive memory-ideas distinguished by their 
frequency, the so-called associations of ideas^ are accepted 
as such. The logical theory is most closely related to the 
popular method of psychological interpretation and is, therefore, 
the older. It still finds some acceptance, however, even in 
modern times. The associationr-tlieonj arose from the philo¬ 
sophical empiricism of the last century. The two theories 
stand to a certain extent in antithesis, since the first attempts 
to reduce the totality of psychical processes to higher, while 
the latter seeks to reduce it to lower and, as it is assumed, 
simpler forms of intellectual activity. Both are one-sided, 
and not only fail to explain affective and volitional processes 
on the basis of the assumption with which they start, but 
are not able to give a complete interpretation even of the 
intellectual processes. 

8. The union of psychology of the inner sense with the 
intellectualistic view has led to a pecuHar assumption that 
has been in many cases fatal to psychological theory. We 
may define this assumption briefly as the erroneous attribution 
of the nature of things to ideas. Hot only was an analogy 
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i.ssumed between the ol)jects of the so-called inner sense and 
those of the outer senses, but the former were regarded as the 
images of the latter; and so it came that the attributes which 
,1“ I science ascribes to external objects, were transferred 
to the immediate objects of the “inner sense , the ideas. 
The assumption was then made that ideas are themselves 
things, just as much as the external objects to which w'e refer 
them' that they disappear from consciousness and come back 
into it; that they may, indeed, be more or less intensely 
and clearly perceived, according as the inner sense is stimu¬ 
lated through the outer senses or not, and according to the 
dem-ee of attention concentrated upon them, but that on the 
whole they remain unchanged in qualitative character. 

9. In all these respects voluntaristic psyckobgij is opposed 
to intellectuahsm. While the latter assumes an inner sense 
and specific objects of inner experience, voluntarism is closely 
related to the view that inner experience is identical with 
immediate experience. According to this doctrine, the content of 
psyclyilogical experience does not consist of a sum of objects, 
but of all that which makes up the process of experience in 
general, that is, of all the experiences of the subject in their 
immediate character, unmodified by abstraction or reflection. 
It follows of necessity that the contents of psychological expe¬ 
rience should be regarded as an interconnection of processes. 

This concept of process excludes the attribution of an 
objective and more or less permanent character to the con¬ 
tents of psychical experience. Psychical facts are occurrences, 
not objects; they take place, hke all occurrences, in time and 
are never the same at a given point in time as they were 
the preceding moment. In this sense ■volitio7is are typical 
for all psychical processes. Voluntaristic psychology does 
not by any means assert that volition is the only real form 
of psychosis, but merely that, with its closely related 
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feelings and emotions, it is just as essential a component of 
psychological experience as sensations and ideas. It holds, 
further, that all other psychical processes are to be thought 
of after the analogy of vohtions, they too being a series of 
continuous changes in time, not a sum of permanent objects, 
as intellectuahsm generally assumes in consequence of its 
erroneous attribution to ideas of those properties which we 
attribute to external objects. The recognition of the immediate 
reahty of psychological experience excludes the possibihty of 
the attempt to derive any particular components of psychical 
phenomena from others specifically different. The analogous 
attempts of metaphysical psychology to reduce all psychological 
experience to the heterogeneous, imaginary processes of a 
hypothetical substratum, are for the same reason inconsistent 
with the real problem of psychology. While it concerns itself, 
however, with immediate experience, psychology assumes from 
the first that all psychical contents contain objective as well 
as subjective factors. These are to be distinguished only thiough 
deliberate abstraction, and can never appear as really separate 
processes. In fact, immediate experience shows that there are 
no ideas which do not arouse in us feelings and impulses of 
different intensities, and, on the other hand, that a feeling oi 
vohtion is impossible which does not refer to some ideated object. 

10. The governing principles of the psychological position 
maintained in the following chapters may be summed up in 
three general statements. 

1) Inner, or psychological, experience is not a special spheie 
of experience apart from others, but is immediate experience 
in its totahty. 

2) This immediate experience is not made up of unchang¬ 
ing contents, but of an interconjiection of processes; not of 
objects, but of occurrences^ of universal human experiences 
and their relations in accordance with certain laws. 
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3) Each of these processes contains an objective content 
and a mbjective process, thus including tiie general con¬ 
ditions both of all knowledge and of all practical human 
activity. 

Corresponding to these three general principles, we have 
a threefold attitude of psychology to the other sciences. 

1) As the science of immediate experience, it is supple-- 
mmtary to the natural sciences, which, in consequence of 
their abstraction from the subject, have to do only with the 
objective, mediate contents of experience. Any particular 
fact can, strictly speaking, be understood in its full sig¬ 
nificance only after is has been subjected to the analyses of 
both natural science and psychology. In this sense, then, 
physics and physiology are auxihary to psychology, and the 
latter is, in turn, supplementary to the natural sciences. 

2) As the science of the universal forms of immediate 
human experience and their combination in accordance with 
certain laws, it is the fomidation of the mental sciences. The 
subject-matter of these sciences is in all cases the activities 
preceding from immediate human experiences, and their effects. 
Since psychology has for its problem the investigation of the 
forms and laws of these actinties, it is at once the most 
general mental science, and the foundation for all the 
others, such as philology, history, political economy, juris¬ 
prudence, etc. 

3) Since psycholog}’- pays equal attention to both the 
subjective and objective conditions which underlie not only 
theoretical knowledge, but j)ractical activity as well, and since 
it seeks to determine their interrelation, it is the empirical dis- 
cipUne whose results are most immediately useful in the in¬ 
vestigation of the general problems of the theory of knotv- 
ledge and ethics, the two foundations of philosophy. Thus, 
psychology is in relation to natmal science the supplemeyitary, 
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in relation to the mental sciences the fundamental^ and in 
relation to philosophy the propaedeutic empirical science. 

10a. The view that it is not a difference in the objects of 
experience, but in the way of treating experience, that distinguishes 
psychology from natural science, has come to be recognized more 
and more in modem psychology. Still, a clear comprehension of 
the essential character of this position in regard to the scientific 
problems of psychology, is prevented by the persistence of older 
tendencies derived from metaphysics and natural philosophy. 
Instead of starting from the fact that the natural sciences are 
possible only after abstracting from the subjective factors of 
experience, the more general problem of treating the contents 
of all experience in the most general way, is sometimes assigned 
to natural science. In such a case psychology is, of course, no 
longer coordinate with the natural sciences, but subordinate to 
them. Its problem is no longer to remove the abstraction 
employed by the natural sciences, and in this way to gain with 
them a complete view of experience, but it has to use the 
concept “subject” furnished by the natural sciences, and to 
give an account of the influence of this subject on the con¬ 
tents of experience. Instead of recognizing that an adequate 
definition of “subject” is possible only as a result of psycho¬ 
logical investigations (§ 1, 3 a), a finished concept formed exclusively 
by the natural sciences is here foisted upon psychology. Now, for 
the natural sciences the subject is identical with the body. Psychol¬ 
ogy is accordingly defined as the science which has to determine 
the dependence of immediate experience on the body. This posi¬ 
tion, which may be designated as “psycho-physical luateinalism", 
is epistemologically untenable and psychologically unproductive. 
Natural science, which purposely abstracts from the subjective 
component of all experience, is least of all in a position to giv^^ 
a final definition of the subject. A psychology that starts with 
such a purely physiological definition depends, therefore, not on 
experience, but, just like the older materialistic psychology, on a 
metaphysical presupposition. The position is psychologically un¬ 
productive because, from the very first, it turns over the causal 
interpretation of psychical processes to physiology. But jihysiol- 
ogy has not yet furnished such an interpretation, and never 
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will be able to do so, because of the difference between the 
naanner of regarding phenomena in natural science and in psy¬ 
chology. It is obvious, too, that such a form of psychology, 
which has been turned into hypothetical brain-mechanics, can 
never be of any service as a basis for the mental sciences. 

The strictly empirical trend of psychology, defined in the 
principles formulated above, is opposed to these attempts to 
renew metaphysical doctrines. In calling it ‘^voluntaristic”, we 
are not to overlook the fact that, in itself, this psychological 
voluntarism has absolutely no connection with any metaphysical 
doctrine of will. Indeed, it stands in opposition to Schopen¬ 
hauers one-sided metaphysical voluntarism, which derived all 
being from a transcendental original will, and to the metaphysical 
systems of a Spinoza or a Herbart, which arose from intellectu- 
alism. In its relation to metaphysics, the characteristic of psy¬ 
chological voluntarism in the sense above defined, is its exclusion 
of all metaphysics from psychology. In its relations to other 
forms of psychology, it refuses to accept any of the attempts 
to reduce volitions to mere ideas, and at the same time empha¬ 
sizes the typical character of volition for all psychological ex¬ 
perience. Volitional acts are universally recognized as occurren¬ 
ces ^ made up of a series of continual changes in quality and 
intensity. They are typical in the sense that this characteristic 
of being occurrences is held to be true for all the contents of 
psychical experience. 


§ 3. I^IETHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. Since psychology has for its object, not specific con¬ 
tents of exx3erience, but general experieme in its immediate 
character^ it can make use of no methods except such as 
the empirical sciences in general employ for the determination, 
analysis, and causal synthesis of facts. The circumstance, 
that natural science abstracts from the subject, while psychol¬ 
ogy does not, can be no ground for modifications in the essential 
character of the methods employed in the two fields, though 
it does modify the way in which these methods are appHed. 
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The natural sciences, which may serve as an example for 
psychology in this respect, since they were developed earlier, 
make use of tico chief methods: ex^erimmt and observation. 
Experiment is observation connected with an intentional 
interference on the part of the observer, in the rise and 
course of the phenomena observed. Observation.^ in its proper 
sense, is the investigation of phenomena without such inter¬ 
ference, just as they are naturally presented to the observer 
in the continuity of experience. Wherever experiment is 
possible, it is always used in the natural sciences; for under 
all circumstances, even when the phenomena in themselves 
present the conditions for sufficiently exact observation, it 
is an advantage to be able to control at will their rise and 
progress, or to isolate the various components of a composite 
phenomenon. Still, even in the natural sciences the two 
methods have been distinguished according to them spheres 
of application. It is held that the experimental methods are 
indispensable for certain problems, while in others the desired 
end may not infrequently be reached through mere ob^er 
vatioii. If we neglect a few exceptional cases, due to special 
relations, these two classes of problems correspond to the 
general division of natural phenomena into processes and 
objects. 

Experimental interference is required in the exact deter¬ 
mination of the eoxmse, and in the analysis of the components, 
of any natuinl process.^ such as, for example, light-waves or 
sound-waves, an electric discharge, the formation or disinte¬ 
gration of a chemical compound, and stimulation and metabolism 
in plants and animals. As a rule, such interference is desirable 
because exact observation is possible only when the observer can 
determine the moment at which the process shall commence. 
It is also indispensable in separating the various components 
of a complex phenomenon from one another. As a rule, this 
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is possible only tbrongh the addition or subtraction of certain 
conditions, or a quantitative variation of them. 

The case is different with objects of nature. They are 
relatively constant; they do not have to be produced at a 
particular moment, but are always at the observer’s disposal 
and ready for examination. Here, then, experimental in¬ 
vestigation is generally necessary only when the production 
and modification of the objects are to be inquired into. In 
such a case, they are regarded either as products or com¬ 
ponents of natural processes and come under the head of 
processes rather than objects. When, on the contrary, the 
only question is the actual nature of these objects, without 
reference to their origin or modification, mere observation is 
generally enough. Thus, mineralogy, botany, zoology, ana¬ 
tomy, and geography, are pure sciences of observation so long 
as they are kept free from the physical^, chemical, and phys¬ 
iological problems that are, indeed, frequently brought into 
them, but have to do with processes of nature, not with the 
objects in themselves. 

2. If we apply these considerations to psychology, it is 
obvious at once, from the very nature of its subjec1>*matter, 
that exact observation is here possible only in the form of 
experimental observation* and that psychology can never be 
a pure science of observation. The contents of this science 
are exclusively processes^ not permanent objects. In order to 
investigate with exactness the rise and progress of these 
processes, their composition out of various components, and 
the interrelations of these components, we must be able first 
of all to bring about their beginning at will, and purposely 
to vary the conditions of the same. This is possible here, 
as in all cases, only through experiment, not through pure 
introspection. Besides this general reason there is another, 
pecnUar to psychology, that does not apply at all to natural 
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phenomena. In the latter case we purposely abstract from 
the perceiving subject, and under circumstances, especially 
when favored by the regularity of the phenomena, as in 
astronomy, mere observation may succeed in determining 
with adequate certainty the objective contents of the pro¬ 
cesses. Psychology, on the contrary, is debarred from this 
abstraction by its fundamental principles, and the conditions 
for chance observation can be suitable only when the same 
objective components of immediate experience are frequently 
repeated in connection with the same subjective states. It 
is hardly to be expected, in view of the great complexity of 
psychical processes, that this wiU ever be the case. The coin¬ 
cidence is especially improbable since the very intention to 
observe^ which is a necessary condition of all observation, 
modifies essentially the rise and progress of psychical pro¬ 
cesses. Observation of nature is not disturbed by this in¬ 
tention on the part of the observer, because here. we pur¬ 
posely abstract from the state of the subject. The chief 
problem of psychology, however, is the exact observation of 
the rise and progress of subjective processes, and it can be 
readily seen that under such circumstances the intention to 
observe either essentially modifies the facts to be observed, 
or completely suppresses them. On the other hand, psychol¬ 
ogy? "^ory way in which psychical processes originate, 

is led, just as physics and physiology are, to employ the ex¬ 
perimental mode of procedure. A sensation arises in us under 
the most favorable conditions for observation when it is 
caused by an external sense-stimulus, as, for example, a 
tone-sensation from an external tone-vibration, or a light- 
sensation from an external light-impression. The idea of an 
object is always caused originally by the more or less com¬ 
plicated cooperation of external sense-stimuli. If we wish 
to study the way in which an idea is formed, we can choose 
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no other method than that of imitating this natural process. 
In doing this, we have at the same time the great advantage 
of being able to modify the idea itself by changing at will 
the combination of the impressions that cooperate to form 
it, and of thus learning what influence each single condition 
exercises on the product. Memory-images, it is true, can 
not be directly aroused through external sense impressions, 
but follow them after a longer or shorter interval. Still, it 
is obvious that their attributes, and especially their relation 
to the primary ideas aroused through direct impressions, can 
be most accurately learned, not by waiting for their chance 
arrival, but by using such memory-ideas as may be aroused 
in a systematic, experimental way, through immediately pre¬ 
ceding impressions. The same is true of feelings and voli¬ 
tions; they will be presented in the form best adapted to 
exact investigation when those impressions are purposely 
produced which experience has shown to he regularly con¬ 
nected with affective and volitional reactions. There is, then, 
no fundamental psychical process to which experimental 
methods can not be applied, and therefore none in whose 
investigation they are not logically required. 

3. Pitre ohserratiojij such as is possible in many depart¬ 
ments of natural science, is, from the very character of psy¬ 
chical phenomena, impossible in individual psychology. Such 
a possibihty would he conceivable only under the condition 
that there existed permanent psychical objects, independent 
of our attention, similar to the relatively peimanent objects 
of nature, which remain unchanged by our observation of 
them. There are, indeed, certain facts at the disposal of 
psychology, which, although they are not real objects, still 
have the character of psychical objects inasmuch as they 
possess these attributes of relative permanence, and indepen¬ 
dence of the observer. Connected with these characteristics 
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is tli6 furtlier fiict tluit tire micipproclitiblc by lu^uiis of 
experiment in the common acceptance of the term. These 
facts are the mental -products that have been developed in 
the coiu-se of history, such as language, mythological ideas, 
and customs. The origin and development of these pro¬ 
ducts depend in every case on general psychical conditions 
which may be inferred from their objective attributes. Psy¬ 
chological analysis can, consequently, explain the psychical 
processes operative in their formation and development. All 
such mental products of a general character presuppose as 
a condition the existence of a mental eommunitij com¬ 
posed of many inchviduals, though, of coimse, their deepest 
sources are the psychical attributes of die indiridual. 
Because of this dependence on the community, in par¬ 
ticular the social community, this whole department of i)sy- 
chological investigation is designated as social -psychologij, 
and distinguished from individual, or as it may be called 
because of its predominating method, experimental psychology. 
In the present stage of the science these two branches of 
psychology are generally taken up in different treatises; still, 
they are not so much different departments as different meth¬ 
ods. So-called social psychology corresponds to the method 
of 2 )ure observation, the objects of observation in this case 
being the mental products. The necessary connection of 
these products with social communities, Avhich has given to 
social psychology its name, is due to the fact that the mental 
products of the individual are of too variable a character to 
be the subjects of objective observation. The phenomena 
gain the necessai’y degree of constancy oirly when they 
become collective. 

Thus psychology has, like natural science, two exact 
methods: the experimental method, serving for the analysis of 
simpler psychical processes, and the observation of geireral 
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mental products, serving for the investigation of the higher 
psychical processes and developnaents. 

3a. The introduction of the experimental method into psychol¬ 
ogy was originally due to the modes of procedure in physiology, 
especially in the physiology of the sense-organs and the nervous 
system. For this reason experimental psychology is also com¬ 
monly called ‘^physiological psychology”; and works treating it 
under this title regularly contain those supplementary facts from 
the physiology of the nervous system and the sense-organs, which 
require special discussion with a view to the interests of psy¬ 
chology, though in themselves they belong to physiology alone. 

Physiological psychology” is, accordingly, an intermediate dis¬ 
cipline which is, however, as the name indicates, primarily 
psychology^ and is, apart from the lupplementary physiological 
facts that it presents, just the same as “experimental psychology” 
in the sense above defined. The attempt sometimes made, to 
distinguish psychology proper from physiological psychology, by 
assigning to the first the psychological interpretation of inner 
experience, and to the second the derivation of this experience 
from physiological processes, is to be rejected as inadmissible. 
There is only one kind of causal explanation in psychology, and 
that is the derivation of more complex psychical processes from 
simpler ones. In this method of interpretation physiological 
elements can be used only as supplementary aids, because of the 
relation between natural science and psychology as above defined 
(§ 2, 4). Materialistic psychology denies the existence of psychical 
causality, and substitutes for this problem the other, of explain¬ 
ing psychical processes by brain-physiology. This tendency, which 
has been shown (§ 2, 10 a) to be epistemologically and psycho¬ 
logically untenable, appears among the representatives of both 
“pure” and “physiological” psychology. 


§ 4. &ENEEAL SITEVEY OF THE SUBJECT. 

1. The immediate contents of experience which constitute 
the subject-matter of psychology, are under all circumstances 
processes of a composite character. Sense-perceptions of ex- 
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ternal objects, memories of such sense-perceptions, feelings, 
emotions, and volitional acts, are not only continually united 
in the most various ways, but each of these processes is 
itself a more or less composite whole. The idea of an ex¬ 
ternal body, for example, is made up of partial ideas of its 
parts. A tone may be ever so simple, but we localize it in 
some direction, thus bringing it into connection with the idea 
of external space, which is highly composite. A feeling or 
volition is referred to some sensation that aroused the feeling 
or to an object vulled. In dealing with a complex fact of 
this kind, scientific investigation has three problems to be 
solved in succession. The first is the mialysis of composite 
processes; the second is the demonstration of the combinations 
into wliich the elements discovered by analysis enter; the 
third is the investigation of the laws that are operative in 
the formation of such combinations. 

2. The second^ or synthetic, problem is made up of several 
partial problems. In the first place, the psychical elements 
unite to form composite psychical compounds which are 
separate and relatively independent of one another in the con¬ 
tinual flow of psychical processes. Such compounds are, ,for 
example, ideas, whether referred directly to external impressions 
or objects, or interpreted by us as memories of impressions 
and objects perceived before. Other examples are composite 
feelings, emotions, or volitions. Then again, these psychical 
compounds stand in the most various interconnections with 
one another- Thus, ideas unite to from larger simultaneous 
ideational complexes or regular successions, while affective and 
vohtional processes form a variety of combinations with one 
another and with ideational processes. In this way we have 
the intefrconnection of psychical compounds as a class of syn¬ 
thetical processes of the second degree, consisting of a union 
between the simpler combinations, or those of elements into 
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l>sycliical compounds. The separate psychical interconnections, 
in turn unite to form still more comprehensive combinations, 
wbieli also show a certain regularity in the arrangement of 
their components. In this way^ combinations of a third degree 
arise, which we designate by the general name psf/chical 
dfrehpmenfs. They may be divided into developments of 
different scope. Developments of a more limited sort ai'c 
such as relate to a single mental trend, for example, the 
development of the intellectual functions, of the will, or of the 
feelings, or of merely one special hranch of these functions, 
such as the aesthetic or moral feelings. From a number of 
such partial series arises the fatal development of a psijchical 
personalitg. Finally, since animals and in a still higher 
degree human individuals are in continual interrelation Avith 
like beings, there arise above these individual forms the gen¬ 
eral psychical developments. These various branches of the 
study of psychical development are in part the psychological 
foundations of other sciences, such as the theory of knoAvledge, 
pedagogy, aesthetics, and ethics, and are, accordingly, treated 
more appropriately in connection with these. In part they 
have become special psychological sciences, such as cliild- 
psychology, animal and social psychology, AVe shall, there* 
fore^ in this treatise discuss only those results from the three 
last mentioned departments which are of the most importance 
for general psychology. 

3. The solution of the last and most general psychological 
problem, the ascertainment of the laws of psgchical phenonw 
ena^ depends upon the investigation of all the combi¬ 
nations of different degrees, the combination of elements 
into compounds, of compounds into interconnections, and 
of interconnections into developments. And as this in¬ 
vestigation is the only thing that can teach us the aptual 
composition of psychical processes, so we can discover the 
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attributes of ■psychical canscdify^ which finds its expression 
in these processes, only from the laws followed by the con- 
tents of expeiience and their components in their various 
combinations- 

We have, accordingly, to consider in the following 
chapters: 

1) Psychical Elements, 

2) Psychical Compounds, 

3) Interconnection of Psychical Compounds, 

4) Psychical Developments, 

5) Psychical Causality and its Laws. 


I PSYCHICAL ELEMENTS. 


§ 5. CHIEF FOEMS AND GENEEAL ATTEIBUTES 
OF PSYCmOAIi ELEMENTS. 

1. All the contents of psychical experience are of a com¬ 
posite character. It follows, therefore, that ■psychical elements, 
or the absolutely simple and irreducible components of psy¬ 
chical phenomena, can not be found by analysis alone, but 
only with the aid of abstraction. This abstraction is rendered 
possible by the fact that the elements are in reabty united 
in different ways. If the element a is connected in one case 
with the elements b, c, d. . in another with b', c',d' . . ., 
it is possible to abstract it from all the other elements, be¬ 
cause none of them is always united with it. If, for example, 
we hear a simple tone of a certain pitch and intensity, it 
may be located now in this direction, now in that, and may 
be heard alternately with various other tones. But since the 
direction is not constant, or the accompanying tone the same, 
it is possible to abstract from these variable elements, and 
we have the single tone as -a psychical element. 

2. As products of psychical analysis, we have peychical 
elements of two kinds, corresponding to the two factors con¬ 
tained in immediate experience (§ 1, 2), the objective contents 
and the experiencing subject. The elements of the objective 
contents we call sensational elements, or simply sensations: 
such are a tone, or a particular sensation of hot, cold, or 
light, when we neglect for the moment all the connections 
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of these sensations with others, and all their spacial and 
temporal relations. The subjective elements, on the other 
hand, are designated as affective elements^ or simple feelings. 
We may mention as examples the feelings accompanying sen¬ 
sations of light, sound, taste, smell, hot, cold, or pain, the feel¬ 
ings aroused by the sight of an agreeable or disagreeable object, 
and the feelings arising in a state of attention or at the 
moment of a volitional act. Such simple feelings are in a 
double sense products of abstraction: each is connected with 
an ideational element, and is furthermore a component of 
a psychical process which occurs in time, and during which 
the feeling itself is continually changing. 

3. The actual contents of psychical experience always 
consist of various combinations of sensational and affective 
elements, so that the specific character of the simple psychi¬ 
cal processes depends for the most part not on the nature 
of these elements so much as on their union into composite 
psychical compounds. Thus, the idea of an extended body 
or of a temporal series of sensations, an emotion, and a vo¬ 
lition, are all specific forms of psychical experience. But 
their character as such is as little present in their sensational 
and affective elements as the chemical properties of a com¬ 
pound body can be.defined by recounting the properties of 
its chemical elements. Spedfic character and elementary 
nature of psychical processes are, accordingly, two entirely 
different concepts. Every psychical element is a specific 
content of experience, but not every specific content of imme¬ 
diate experience is at the same time a psychical element. 
Thus, especially spacial and temporal ideas, emotions, and 
volitional acts, are specific but not elementary processes. 
Many elements are present only in psychical compounds of 
a particular land, but since these compounds regularly con¬ 
tain other elements as well, their special characteristics are 
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to be attributed to the mode of union, rather than to the 
abstract attributes, of their elements. Thus, we always refer 
a momentary sound-sensation to a definite point in time. 
Tliis localization in time, however, is possible only by relat¬ 
ing the given sensation to others preceding and following 
it, so that the special character of the time-idea can not 
arise from the single sound-sensation thought of as isolated, 
but only from its union with others. Again, an emotion of 
anger or a vohtion contains certain simple feelings that are 
never present in other psychical compounds, still each of 
these processes is composite, for it has duration, in the course 
of which particular feelings follow one another with a certain 
regularity, and the process itself is not complete without the 
whole train of these feelings. 

4. Sensations and simple feelings exhibit certain common 
attributes and also certain characteristic differences. They 
have in common tivo detm^minants^ which we call quality and 
intensity. Every simple sensation and every simple feeling 
has ^ definite (xualitative character that marks it off from 
all other sensations and feelings; and this quality must al¬ 
ways have some degree of intensity. Accordingly, we distin¬ 
guish the different psychical elements from one another by 
their qualities, but regard the intensity as the quantitative 
value wliich in any concrete case belongs to the given ele¬ 
ment. Our designations of psychical elements are based 
entirely upon their qualities; thus, we distinguish such sen¬ 
sations as blue, grey, yellow, hot, and cold, or such feelings 
as grave, cheerful, sad, gloomy, and sorrowful. On the other 
hand, we always express the differences in the intensity of 
psychical elements by the same quantitative designations, as 
weak, strong, medium strong, and very strong. These expres¬ 
sions are in both cases class-concepts -which serve for a first 
superficial arrangement of the elements, and each embraces 
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an unlimitedly large number of concrete elements. Language 
has developed a relatively complete stock of names for the 
qualities of simple sensations, especially for colors and tones. 
Names fot the qualities of feelings and for degrees of intensity 
are far beliind. Clearness and obscmity, as also distinctness 
and indistinctness, are sometimes classed with quality and 
intensity. But since these attributes, as will appear later 
(§ 15, 4), always arise from the interconnection of psychical 
compounds, they can not be regarded as determinants of 
psychical elements. 

5. Made u}), at it is, of ttvo determinants, quality and 
intensity, every psychical element must have a certain degree 
of intensity from wliich it is possible to pass, by continual 
gradations, to every other degree of intensity in the same 
quahty. Such gradations can be made in only two directions: 
one we call iim^ease in intensity, the other decrease. The 
degrees of intensity of every qualitative element, form in this 
way a single dimension, in which, from a given point, wt‘ 
may move in two opposite directions, just as from any point 
in a straight line. This may be expressed in the general 
statement: The vaoioiis intensities of every psychical element 
form CL continuity of one dimefnsion. The extremities of this 
continuity we call the minimal and maximal sensation or 
feeling, as the case may be. 

In contrast with this uniformity in intensities, the qualities 
have more variable attributes. Every quality may, indeed, be 
so arranged in a definite continuity that it is possible to pass 
uninterruptedly from a given point to any other i)oints in the 
same quality. But the various continuities of different qual¬ 
ities , which we may call systems of quality^ exhibit differences 
both in the variety of possible gradations, and in the numl)er 
of directions of gradation. In these two respects, we may 
distinguish, on the one hand, homogeneous and complex^ on 
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the other, cme-dimensioncd^ two-dimensimidl^ mid many-dinmt^ 
si/ynal systems of quaKty. Within a homogeneous system, 
only such small differences are possible that generally there 
has never arisen any practical need of distinguishing them 
by different names. Thus, we distinguish only cme quality 
of pressure, hot, cold, or pain, only one feeling of attention 
or of activity, although, in intensity, each of these qualities 
may have many different grades. It is not to be inferred from 
this fact that in each of these ^systems there is really only 
one, quaKty. The truth is that in these cases the number 
of different quaKties is merely very limited; if we were to 
represent it geometrically, it would probably never reduce 
entirely to a single point. Thus, for example, sensations of 
pressure from different regions of the skin show, beyond 
question, small qualitative differences which are great enough 
to let us distinguish clearly any point of the skin from another 
at some distance from it. Such differences, however, as 
arise from contact with a sharp or dull, a rough or smooth 
body, are not to be reckoned as different quaKties. They 
always depend on a large number of simultaneous sensations, 
and without the various combinations of these sensations iato 
composite psychical compounds, the impressions mentioned 
would be impossible. 

Complex systems of quaKty differ from those we have been 
discussing, in that they embrace a large number of clearly 
distingmshable elements between which aK possible inter¬ 
mediate forms exist. In this class we must include the 
tonal system and color-system, the systems of smells and 
tastes, and among the affective systems those which form 
the subjective complements of these sensational systems, such 
as the systems of tonal feeKngs, color-feeKngs, etc. It is 
probablt vlso that many systems of feeKngs belong here, which 
are objectively connected with composite impressions, but as 
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feelings are simple in character; such are the various feelings 
of harmony or discord that correspond to the different com¬ 
binations of tones. 

The differences in the numJber of dimensions have been 
determined with certainty only in the case of certain sensar- 
tional systems. Thus, the tonal system is one-dimensional. 
The ordinary color-system, which includes the colors and their 
transitional quahties to white, is two-dimensional; while the 
complete system of light-sensations, which includes also the 
dark color-tones and the transitional qualities to black, is 
three - dimensional. 

6. In the relations discussed thus far, sensational and 
affective elements in general agree. They differ, on the other 
hand, in certain essential attributes which are connected 
with the immediate relations of sensations to objects and of 
feehngs to the subject. 

1) When varied in a single dimension, sensational elements 
exhibit qualitative differemcss, which are always in the same 
direction until they reach the possible limits of variation, where 
they become maximal differences. Thusj in the color-system, 
red and green, blue and yeUow, or in the tonal system, the 
lowest and highest audible tones, are the maximal, and at the 
same time purely qualitative, differences. Every affective ele¬ 
ment, on the contrary, when continuously varied in the 
suitable direction of quality, passes gradually into a feeling 
of opposite' quality. Tliis is most obvious in the case of the 
affective elements regularly connected with certain sensational 
elements, as, for example, tonal feelings or color-^feelings. As 
sensations a high and a low tone are differences that approach 
more or less the maximal differences of tonal sensation; the 
corresponding tonal feelings are opposites. In general, then, 
sensatio 7 ial qualities are limited by maximal differences, affec¬ 
tive qualities by maximal opposites. Between these opposites 
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is a Biicldle zone^ Avliere tlie feeling is not noticeable at all. 
It is, however, fre(j_iiently impossi1)le to demonstrate tins in¬ 
difference-zone, 1)ecaiise, while certain simide feelings disappear, 
other affective qualities remain, or new ones even may arise. 
The latter case appears especially when the transition of the 
feeling into the indifference-zone depends on a change in sen¬ 
sations. Thus, in the middle of the musical scale, those feelings 
disappear which correspond to the high and low tones, but the 
middle tones have still other, independent affective qualities 
which do not disappear with these opposites. This is to be 
explained by the fact that a feeling which corresponds to a 
certain sensational quality is, as a rule, a component of a 
complex affective system, in wdiich it belongs at the same 
time to various dimensions- Thus, the affective quality of 
a tone of given pitch belongs not only to the dimension of 
pitch-feelings, but also to that of feelings of intensity, and 
finally to the different dimensions in which the clang-qual¬ 
ities of tones may be arranged. A tone of middle pitch 
and intensity may, in this way, lie in the indifference-zone 
so far as feelings of pitch and intensity are concerned, and 
yet have a very marked clang-feeling. The passage of affec¬ 
tive elements through the indifference-zone can be directly 
observed only when care is taken to abstract from other 
accompanying affective elements. The cases most favorable for 
this ol)servation are those in which the accompanying elements 
disappear entirely or almost entirely. AVherever such an in- 
difference-zone appears without complication with other affective 
elements, we speak of the state as free from feelings^ and of 
the sensations and ideas present in such a state, as indifferent. 

2) Peelings of specific, and at the same time simple and 
irreducible, equality appear not only as the subjective com¬ 
plements of simple sensations, but also as the characteristic 
attendants of composite ideas or even complex ideational 
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processes. Tims, there is a simple tonal feeling which varies 
with the pitch and intensity of tones, and also a feeling of 
harmony Avhich, regarded as a feeling, is just as irreducible, 
but varies with the chai'acter of compound clangs. Still 
other feelings, which may in turn be of the most various 
kinds, arise from melodious series of clangs. Here, again, 
each single feeling taken 1)y itself at a given moment, appears 
as an irreducible unit. Simple feelings are, then, much more 
various and numerous than simple sensations. 

3) The various pure sensations may be arranged in a 
number of separate systems, between whose elements there is 
no qualitative relation whatever. Sensations belonging to 
different systems are called disparate. Thus, a tone and a 
color, a sensation of hot and one of pressure, or, in general, 
any two sensations behveen which there are no intermediate 
qualities, arc disparate. According to this criterion, each of 
the four s])ecial senses (smell, taste, hearing, and sight) has a 
closed, (‘omplex sensational system, disparate from the other 
senses; while the general sense (touch) contains four homo¬ 
geneous sensational systems (sensations of pressure, hot, cold, 
and pain). All simple feelings, on the contrary, form a 
single interconnected manifold, for there is no feeling from 
which it is not possible to pass to any other through inter¬ 
mediate forms or through indifference-zones. But here too 
we may distinguish certain systems whose elements are more 
closely related, as, for example, feelings from colors, tones, 
harmonies, and rhythms. Still, they are not absolutely closeal 
systems, but there are everywhere relations either of likeness 
or of opposition to other systems. Thus, such feelings as those 
from sensations of moderate warmth, from tonal hamorny, and 
from satisfied expectation, however great their (qualitative 
differences may be, are all related in that they belong to the 
general class of "pleasurable feelings". Still closer relations 
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exist between certain single affective systems, as, for example, 
between tonal feelings and color-feelings, where deep tones 
seem to be related to dark colors, and bright colors to high 
tones. When in such cases a certain relationship is ascribed 
to the sensations themselves, it is probably due entirely to a 
confusion of the accompan}ung feelings with the sensations. 

This third distinguishing characteristic shows conclu¬ 
sively that the origin of the feelings is more unitary than 
that of the sensations, which depend on a number of differ¬ 
ent and in part distinguishable conditions. It is the same 
distinction that we find in the characterization of the sub¬ 
ject, which stands in immediate relation to the feelings, as 
a unit, in contrast with the plurality of the objects, to which 
the sensations are related. 

6 a. It is only in modem psychology that the terms “sen¬ 
sation” and “feeling” have gained the meanings assigned to them 
ip the definitions above given. In older psychological literature 
they were sometimes used indiscriminatingly, sometimes inter¬ 
changed. Even yet sensations of touch and those from the 
internal organs are called feelings by physiologists, and the sense 
of touch itself is known as the “sense of feeling”. This corre¬ 
sponds, it is true, to the original significance of the word, where 
feeling is the same as touching, still, after the very useful 
differentiation has once been made, a confusion of the two terms 
should be avoided. Then again, the word “sensation” is used 
even by psychologists to mean not only sunple, but also com¬ 
posite qualities, such as compound clangs and spacial and tem¬ 
poral ideas. But since we have the entirely adequate word 
“idea” for such compounds, it is more advantageous to limit the 
word sens 9 .tion to psychologically simple sense-qualities. Einally, 
the term “sensation” has sometimes been restricted so as to mean 
only those stimulations which come directly from external sense- 
stimuli. For the psychological attributes of a sensation, however, 
this circumstance is entirely irrelevant, and therefore such a 
definition of the term is unjustifiable. 
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The discrimination between sensational and affective elements 
in any concrete case is very much facilitated by the existence 
of indifference-zones in the feelings. Then again, from the fact 
that feelings range between opposites rather than mere differ¬ 
ences, it follows that they are much the more variable elements 
of our immediate experience. This changeable character, which 
renders it almost impossible to hold an affective state constant 
in quality and intensity, is the cause of the great difficulties 
that stand in the way of the exact investigation of feelings. 

Sensations are present in all immediate experiences, but 
feelings may disappear in certain special cases, because of their 
oscillation through an indifference-zone. Obviously, then, we can, 
in the case of sensations, abstract from the accompanying feel¬ 
ings, but never vice versa. In this way two false views may 
easily arise, either that sensations are the causes of feelings, or 
that feelings are a particular species of sensations. The first of 
these opinions is false because affective elements can never be 
derived from sensations as such, but only from the attitude of 
the subject, so that under different subjective conditions the 
same sensation may be accompanied by different feelings. The 
second is untenable because the two classes of elements are 
distinguished, on the one hand by the immediate relation of 
sensations to objects and of feelings to the subject, and on the 
other by the fact that the former range between maximal differ¬ 
ences, the latter between maximal opposites. Because of the 
objective and subjective factors belonging to all psychical ex¬ 
perience, sensations and feelings are to be looked upon as real 
and equally essential, though everywhere interrelated, elements 
of psychical phenomena. In this interrelation the sensational 
elements appear as the more constant; they alone can be isolated 
through abstraction, by referring them to external objects. It 
follows, therefore, of necessity that in investigating the attributes 
of both, we must start with the sensations. Simple sensations, 
in the consideration of which we abstract from the accompanying 
affective elements, are called sensatims. Obviously, we can never 
speak of “pure feelings” in a similar sense, since simple feeliugs 
can never be thought of apart from the accompanying sensations 
Stnd combinations of sensations. This fact is directly connected with 
the second distinguishing characteristic mentioned above (p. 34 sq). 
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§ 6. PUEE SENSATIONS. 

1. The concept ‘‘pure sensation” as shown in § 5 is the 
product of a twofold absti-action: 1) from the ideas in which 
the sensation appears, and 2) from the simple feelings with 
which it is united. We find that pm^e sensations, defined in 
this way, form a number of disparate systems of quality; each 
of these systems, such as that of sensations of pressure, of 
tone, or of light, is either a homogeneous or a complex con¬ 
tinuity (§ 5, 5) from which no transition to any other system 
can be found. 

2. The rise of sensatio7is^ as physiology teaches us, is re¬ 
gularly dependent on certain physical processes that have 
their origin jmrtly in the external world siuTOunding us, 
2 )artly in certain bodily organs. We designate these jno- 
cesses with a name borrowed from 2 )hysiology as sense-stbn^ 
till or sensation-stimuli. If the stimulus is a process in 
the outer world we call it phijsieal] if it is a process in our 
o\\m body we call it physiological Physiological stimuli may 
be divided, in turn, into peripheral and central,^ according 
as they are processes in the various bodily organs outside of 
the brain, or j^rocesses in the brain itself. In many cases a 
sensation is attended by all three forms of stimuli. Thus, to 
illustrate, an external impression of light acts as a physical 
stimulus on the eye; in the eye and 02 )tic nerve there arises 
a peripheral physiological stimulation; finally a central phys¬ 
iological stimulation takes p)lace in the corpora quadrigemina 
and in the occipital regions of the cerebral cortex, where the 
optic nerve terminates. In many cases the physical stimulus 
may be wanting, wliile both forms of ^fi^y^iological stimiili are 
present; as, when we 2 )^i"ccive a flash of light in consequence 
of a violent ocular movement. In still other cases the 
central stimulus alone is present; as, when we recall a light 
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impression previously experienced The central stimulus is, 
accordingly, the only one that always accompanies sensation. 
When a peripheral stimulus causes a sensation, it must be 
connected with a central stimulus, and a physical must be 
connected Wxch both a peripheral and a central stimulus. 

3. The physiological study of development renders it 
probable that the differentiation of the various sensational 
systems has been effected in part in the course of general 
development. The original organ of sense is the outer skin 
with the sensitive inner organs adjoining it. The organs of 
taste, smell, hearing, and sight, on the other hand, are later 
differentiations of it. It may, therefore, be surmised that 
the sensational systems corresponding to these special sense- 
organs, have also gradually arisen through differentiation from 
the sensational systems of the general seuse, from sensations 
of pressure, hot, and cold. It is possible, too, that in lower 
animals some of the systems now so widely differentiated are 
even yet more alike. From a physiological standpoint the 
primordeal character of the general sense is also ap 2 )arent in 
the fact that it has for the transfer of sense-stimuli to the nerves 
either very simple organs or none at all. Pressure, temperature, 
and 2 ^ain-stimiili can produce sensations at points in the sldn 
where, in spite of the most careful investigation, no special 
end-organs can be found. There are, indeed, special receiving 
organs in the regions most sensitive to pressure (touch-cor¬ 
puscles, end-bulbs, and corpuscles of Vater), but their struc¬ 
ture renders it probable that they merely favor the mechanical 
transfer of the stimulus to the nerve-endings. Special end-organs 
for hot, cold, and pain-stimuli have not been found at all. 

In the later developed special sense-organs, on the other 
hand, we find everywhere structures which not only effect 
the suitable transfer of the stimuli to the sensory nerves, but 
generally bring about a physiological transformation of the 
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stimulation which is indispensable for the rise of the peculiar 
sensational qualities. But even among the special senses 
there are differences in this respect. 

The receiving organ in the ear, in particular, appears to 
he of a character different from that of the organs of smell, 
taste, and sight. In its most primitive forms it consists of a 
vesicle filled with one or more solid particles (otoliths), and sup¬ 
plied with nerve-bundles distributed in its walls. The particles 
are set in motion through sound-vibrations, and must cause a 
rapid succession of weak pressure-stimulations in the fi.bres of 
the nerve-bundles. The auditory organ of the higher animals 
shows an extraordinary complexity, still, in its essential struc¬ 
ture it recalls this primitive type. In the cochlea of man 
and the higher animals the auditory nerve passes at first 
through the axis, which is pierced by a large number of fine 
canals, and then emerges through the pores which open into 
the cavity of the cochlea. Here the branches are distributed 
on a tightly stretched membrane, which extends through the 
spiral windings of the cochlea and is weighted with special 
rigid arches (arches of Corti). This membrane — the basilar 
membrane, as it is called — must, according to the laws of 
acoustics, be thrown into sympathetic vibrations whenever 
sound-waves strike the ear. It seems, therefore, to play 
the same part here as the otoliths do in the loTver forms of 
the auditory organ. At the same time one other change has 
taken place which accounts for the enormous differentiation 
of the sensational system. The basilar membrane has a differ¬ 
ent breadth in its different parts, for it grows continually 
wider from the base to the apex of the cochlea. In this 
way it acts like a system of stretched chords of different 
lengths. And just as in such a system, other conditions re¬ 
maining the same, the longer chords are tuned to lower and 
the shorter to higher tones, so we may assume the same to 
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be true for the different parts of the basilar membrane. We 
may surmise that the simplest auditory 'organs with their 
otoHths have a homogeneous sensational system, analogous 
perhaps to our systems of sensations of pressure. The 
special development of the organ as seen in the cochlea of 
higher animals explains the evolution of an extraordinarily 
complex sensational system from this originally homogeneous 
system. Still, the structure remains similar in this respect, 
that it seems adapted, in the latter case as in the former, to 
the best possible tramfer of the physical stimulus to the 
sensory nerve rather than to any transformation of the stim¬ 
ulus. This view agrees with the observed fact that, just as 
sensations of pressure may be perceived on regions of the 
skin not supplied with special receiving organs, so, in the 
case of certain animals, such as birds, where the conditions 
are specially favorable for their transmission, sound-vibrations 
are transferred to the auditory nerve and sensed even after 
the removal of the whole auditory organ with its special re¬ 
ceiving structure. 

"With STuellj tctste^ and sight the case is essentially differ¬ 
ent. Organs are present which render direct action of the 
stimuli on the sensory nerves impossible. The external stim¬ 
uli are here received through special organs and modified 
before they excite the nerves. These organs are specially 
metamorphosed epithelial cells with one end exposed to the 
stimulus and the other passing into a nerve-fibre. Everything 
goes to show that the receiving organs here are not merely 
for the transfer of the stimuH, but rather for their trans- 
formation. In the three cases under discussion it is probable 
that the transformation is a chemical process. In smell and taste 
we have external chemical agencies, in sight we have light as 
the causes of chemical disintegrations in the sensory cells; 
these processes in the cells then serve as the real stimuli. 
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These three senses may, as chemical senses, be distinguished 
from the mechanical senses of pressure and sound. It is 
impossible to say with any degree of certainty, to Avliidi of 
these bvo classes sensations of cold and hot belong. One 
indication of the direct relation between stinndi and sensation 
in mechanical senses, as contrasted with the indirect relation 
in chemical senses, is that in the first case the sensation 
lasts only a very little longer than the external stimulus, 
while in the latter case it persists very much longer. Thus, 
in a (piick succession- of pressures and more especiallj of 
sounds, it is possible to distinguish clearly the single stimuli 
from one another; lights, tastes, and smells, on the other 
hand, run together at a very moderate rate of succession. 

4. Since peripheral and central stimuli are regular physical 
concomitant.s of elementary sensational processes, the attempt 
to determine the relation between stimuli and sensations is 
very natural. In attempting to solve this problem, physiol¬ 
ogy generally considers sensations as the result of physio¬ 
logical stimuli, hut assiunes at the same time that in this 
case any proiier explanation of the effect from its cause is 
impossible, and that all that can he iindertakeii is to deter¬ 
mine tlie constancy of the relations between particular stimuli 
and the resulting sensations. Now, it is found in many cases 
that different stimuli acting on the same end-organ produce 
the same, sensations; thus, for example, mechanical and elec¬ 
trical stimulations of the eye produce light sensations. This 
result was generalized in the principle, that every receiving 
element of a sense-organ and every simple sensory nerve-tibre 
together with its central terminus, is capable of onl} a single 
sensation of fixed (piality; that the various qualities of sen¬ 
sation are, therefore, due to the various physiological elements 
with different specific energies. 

Tins principle, generally called the "law of specific cnergj 
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of nerves”, is untenable for three reasons, even if we neglect 
for tlie moment the fact that it simply refers the causes of 
the various differences in sensations to a qualitas occulta of 
sensory and nervous elements. 

1) It is contradictory to the physiological doctrine of the 
development of the senses. If, as we must assume according 
to this doctrine, the complex sensational systems are derived 
from systems originally simpler and more homogeneous, the 
physiological sensory elements must have undergone a change 
also. This, however, is possible only under the condition 
that organs may be modified by the stimuli which act upon 
them. That is to say, the sensory elements determine the 
qualities of sensations only secondarily, as a result of the projD- 
erties which they acquire through the processes of stimulation 
aroused in them. If, then, these sensory elements have under¬ 
gone, in the course of time, radical changes due to the nature 
of the stimuli acting upon them, such changes could have been 
possible only under the condition that the i)hysiological stimu¬ 
lations in the sensory elements varied to some extent with 
the quality of the stimulus. 

2) The principle of specific energy is contradictory to 
the fact that in many senses the number of different sensory 
elements does not correspond at all to that of different sen¬ 
sational (qualities. Thus, from a single point in the retina 
we can receive all possible sensations of brightness and color; 
in the organs of smell and taste we find no clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable forms of the sensory elements, wliile even a 
limited area of their sensory surfaces can receive a variety 
of sensations, which, especially in the case of the olfactory 
organ, is very large. Where we have eveiy reason to assume 
that qualitatively different sensations actually do arise in differ¬ 
ent sensory elements, as in the case of the auditory organ, 
the structure of the organ goes to show that this difference 
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is not due to any attribute of the nerve-fibres or of other 
sensory elementSj but that it comes originally from the way in 
which they are arranged. Different fibres of the auditory 
nerve will, of course, be stimulated by different tone-vibrations, 
because the different parts of the basilar membrane are tuned 
to different tones; but this is not due to some original and 
inexplicable attribute of the single auditory nerve-fibres, but 
to the way in which they are connected with the end-organ. 

3) Finally, the sensory nerves and central elements can 
have no original specific energy, because the peripheral sense- 
organ must be exposed to the adequate stimuU for a suf¬ 
ficient interval, or must at least have been so exposed at 
some previous period, before the corresponding sensations can 
arise through their stimulation. Persons congenitally blind 
and deaf do not have any sensations of light or tone whatever, 
so far as we know, even w^hen the sensory nerves and centres 
were originally present. 

Everything goes to show that the differences in the qual¬ 
ities jof sensations are conditioned by the differences in the 
processes of sthnulatimi that arise in the sense-organs. These 
processes are dependent primarily on the character of the 
physical stimuli, and only secondarily on the pecuHarities of 
the receiving organ, which are due to its adaptation to these 
stimuli. As a result of this adaptation, however, it may 
happen that even when some stimulus other than that which 
has effected the original adaptation of the sensory elements, 
that is, when an inadequate stimulus acts, the sensation 
corresponding to the adequate stimulus may arise. Still, 
this does not hold for all stimuli or for all sensory elements. 
Thus, hot and cold stimulations can not cause cutaneous 
sensations of pressure or sensations in the special sense-organs; 
chemical and electrical stimuli produce sensations of light 
only when they act upon the retina, not w^hen they act on 
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the optic nerve; and, finally, these general stimuli can not 
arouse sensations of smell or taste. When an electric current 
causes chemical disintegration, it may, indeed, arouse such 
sensations, but it is through the adequate chemical stimuli 
produced. 

5. From the very nature of the case, it is impossible to 
explain the character of sensations from the character of phy¬ 
sical and physiological stimuli. Stimuli and sensations can 
not be compared with one another at all; the first belong 
to the mediate experience of the natural sciences, the second 
to the immediate experience of psychology. An interrelation 
between sensations and physiological stimuli must necessarily 
exist, however, in the sense that different kinds of stim¬ 
ulation always correspond to different sensations. This 
prmciple of the parallelism of changes in sensatmi and in 
physiological stimulation is an important supplementary prin¬ 
ciple in both the psychological and physiological doctrines 
of sensation. In the first case it is used in producing defi¬ 
nite changes in the sensation, by means of intentional varia¬ 
tion of the stimulus; in the second it is used in inferring the 
identity or non-identity of physiological stimulations from the 
identity or non-identity of the sensations. Furthermore, the 
same principle is the basis of our practical life and of our 
theoretical knowledge of the external world. 

A. SENSATIONS OF THE GENERAL SENSE. 

6. The definition of the “general ^ sense” includes two 
factors. In point of time, the general sense is that w^hich 
precedes all others and therefore belongs to all beings 
endowed with mind. In its spacial attributes, the general 
sense is distinguished from the particulai' senses in having the 
most extensive sensory surface exposed to stimuli. It includes 
not only the whole external skin and the adjoining areas of 
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the mucous membrane, but a large number of internal oi- 
gans supplied Avith sensory nerves, such as joints, muscles, 
tendons, and bones, which are accessible to stimuli either 
always, or at certain times, under special conditions, as is 
the ca8(‘ with bones. 

The general sense includes four spedlic, distinct sensa¬ 
tional systems: sensations of pressm’e, hot, cold, and pain. Not 
iiifrectuently a single stimulus arouses more than one of these 
sensations. The sensation is then inmiediately recognized as 
made up of a mixture of components from the different 
systems; for example, from sensations of pressure and pain, 
or from sensations of hot and pain. In a similar manner, 
as a result of the extension of the sense-organ, we may often 
have mixtures of the various qualities of one and the same 
system, for example, qualitatively different sensations of pres¬ 
sure, when an extended region of the skin is touched. 

The four systems of the general sense are all homogeneous 
systems (§ 5, 5). This shows that the sense is genetically 
eaiii^L' than the others, whose systems are all complex. The 
sensations of pressime from the external skin, and those due 
to the tensions and movements of the muscles, joints, and 
tendons, are generally grouped together under the name touch- 
se)%safions^ and distinguished from the common sensatiom^ 
which include sensations of hot, cold, and pain, and those sen¬ 
sations of pressme that sometimes arise in the other internal 
organs. This distinction, however, has its source in the re¬ 
lation of the sensations to ideas and concomitant feelings, 
and has nothing to do with 'the qiiahties of the sensations 
in themselves. 

7. The abihty of the different parts of the general sense- 
organ to receive stimulations and give rise to sensations, 
can be tested with adequate exactness only on the external 
skin. The only facts that can be determined in regard to 
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tlie intc^rnal parts, are that the joints are in a high degree 
sensitive to ])ressiires, while the muscles and tendons are 
much less so, and that sensations of hot, cold, and pain 
in the internal organs are exceptional, and noticeable only 
under abnormal conditions. On the other hand, there is 
no point of the external skin and of the immediately ad¬ 
joining parts of the mucous membrane, which is not sen¬ 
sitive at once to stimulations of pressure, hot, cold, and 

1) ain. Tlu' degree of sensitivity may, indeed, vary at different 

2) oints, in such a way that the points most sensitive to j^ressure, 
to hot, and to cold, do not, in generally, coincide. Sensitivity 
to pain is everywhere about the same, varying at most in such 
a way that in some jdaces the pain-stimulus acts on the sur¬ 
face, and in others not until it has penetrated deeper. On 
the other hand, certain approximately punctiform cutaneous 
regions a2)pear to be most favorable for stimulations of 
jiiessure, hot, and cold. These points are called res2)ectively, 
2)ressure-S2)ots, hot-spots, and cold-spots. They are distributed 
in different 2)arts of the skin in varying numbers. S2)ots of dif¬ 
ferent modality never coincide; still, tem2)erature-spots always 
receive sensations of pressure and 2)ain as well; and a pointed 
hot stimulus a2)2)lied to a cold s2J()t always causes a sen¬ 
sation of hot, while hot-s2)ots do not seem to be stimulated 
by pointed cold stimuli. Furthermore, hot-spots and cold- 
si)ots react with their ade(2uat(‘. sensations to 2)roperly applied 
mechaiiicar and electrical stimuli. 

b>. Of the four (2ualities mentioned sensations of 2 ^rossure 
and 2)ain form closed systems which show no relations either 
to each other or to the two systems of temperature-sensations. 
These last two, on the other hand, stand in the relation of 
opposites; we apprehend hot and cold not merely as different, 
but as contrasted sensations. It is, however, very probable 
that this is not due to the original nature of the sensations, 
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but partly to the conditions of their rise, and partly to the 
accompanying feelings. For, while the other qualities may 
be united without limitation to form mixed sensations — as, 
for example, pressure and hot, pressure and pain, cold and 
pain — tot and cold exclude each other because, under the 
conditions of their rise, the only possibilities for a given cu¬ 
taneous region are a sensation of hot or one of cold, or else 
an absence of both. When one of these sensations passes 
continuously into the other, the change regularly takes place 
in §uch a way that either the sensation of hot gradually dis- 
appears and a continually increasing sensation of cold arises, 
or vice versa the sensation of cold disappears and that of hot 
gradually arises. Then, too, elementary feelings of opposite 
character are connected with hot and cold, the point where 
both sensations are absent corresponding to their indifference- 
zone. 

In still another respect the two systems of temperature- 
sensations are peculiar. They are to a great extent depen¬ 
dent on the varying conditions under which the stimuli act 
upon the sense-organ. A considerable increase above the 
temperature of the skin is perceived as hot, while a con¬ 
siderable decrease below the same is perceived as cold, but 
the temperature of the skin itself, which is the indifference- 
zone between the two, can adapt itself rapidly to the existing 
external temperature within fairly wide limits. The fact that 
in this respect too, both systems are alike, favors the view 
that they are interconnected and also antagonistic. 


B. SENSATIONS OF SOUND. 

9. We possess two independent systems of simple auditory 
sensations, which are generally, however, connected as a result 
of the mixture of the two kinds of impressions. They are 
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the homogeneous system of simple noise-sensations and the 
complex system of simple tone-sensations. 

Simple mise-smsations can be produced only under con¬ 
ditions that exclude the simultaneous rise of tonal sensations, 
as when air-vibrations are produced whose rate is either too 
rapid or too slow for tone-sensations to arise, or when the 
sound-waves act upon the ear for too short a period. Simple 
sensations of noise, thus produced, may vary in intensity and 
duration, but apart from these differences they are qualita¬ 
tively alike. It is possible that small qualitative differences 
also exist among them, due to the conditions of their rise, 
but such differences are too small to be marked by distin- 
guisliing names. The noises commonly so called are com¬ 
pound ideas made up of such simple noise-sensations and of 
a great many irregular tonal sensations (cf. § 9 , 7 ). The 
homogeneous system of simple noise-sensations is probably 
the first to develop. The auditory vesicles of the lower 
animals, with their simple otoliths, could hardly proiuce any¬ 
thing but these. In the case of man and the highei' animals 
it may be surmised that the structures found in the vestibule 
of the labyrinth receive only homogeneous stimulations, corre¬ 
sponding to simple sensations of noise. Finally, experiments 
with animals deprived of their labyrinths, make it probable that 
even dmect stimulations of the auditory nerve can j^i'oduce 
such sensations (]). 4J). In the embryonic development of 
the higher animals, the cochlea develops from an original 
vestibular vesicle, which corresponds exactly to a i)i'hnitive 
auditory organ. "We are, therefore, justified in supposing that 
the complex system of tonal sensations is a product of the 
differentiation of the homogeneous system of simple noise- 
sensations, but that in every case where this development 
has taken place, the simple system has remained along with 
the higher. 

Wundt, Paycliology. 4 
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JO. The system of simple tone-smisatiom is a continuity 
of one dimension. We call the quality of the single simple 
tones pitch. The one-dimensional character of the system 
finds expression in the fact that, starting with a given pitch, 
we can vary the quality only in tico opposite directions: 
one we call raising the pitch, the other lowering it. In 
actual experience simple sensations of tone are never pre¬ 
sented alone, hut always united with other tonal sensations 
and with accompanying simple sensations of noise. But 
since, according to the scheme given above (§5, 1), these 
concomitant elements can he varied indefinitely, and since 
in many cases they are relatively weak in comparison 
with one of the tones, the abstraction of simple tones was 
early reached through the practical use of tonal sensations 
in the art of music. The names c, and d stand 

for simple tones, though the clangs of musical instruments 
or of the human voice by means of which we produce these 
different pitches, are ahvays accompanied by other, w^eaker 
tones and often, too, by noises. But since the conditions 
for the rise of such concomitant tones can be so varied that 
they become very 'weak, it has been possible to produce 
really simple tones of nearly perfect purity. The simplest 
xueans of doing this is by using a tuning-fork, and a resonator 
tuned to its fundamental tone. Since the resonator increases 
the intensity of the fundamental only, the other, accom¬ 
panying tones are so ^veak when the fork sounds, that 
the sensation is generally apprehended as simple and irre¬ 
ducible. If the sound-vibrations corresponding to such a 
tonal sensation are examined, they will be found to corre¬ 
spond to the simplest possible form of vibration, the pendulum- 
oscillation, so called because the vibrations of the atmospheric 
particles follow the same law’s as a pendulum oscillating in 
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a very small amplitude^). That these relatively simple sound- 
vibrations correspond to sensations of simple tones, and that 
we can even distinguish the separate tones in compounds, can 
be explained, on the basis of the physical laws of sympathetic 
vibrations, from the structure of the organs in the cochlea. 
The basilar membrane in the cochlea is in its different parts 
tuned to tones of different pitch, so that -when a simple 
oscillatory sound-vibration strikes the ear, only the part 
tuned to that particular pitch will vibrate in sympathy. If the 
same rate of oscillation comes in a compound sound-vibration, 
again only the part tuned to it will be affected by it, w^hile 
the other components of the wave will set in vibration other 
sections of the membrane, wliich correspond in the same way 
to their pitch. 

11. The system of tonal sensations shows its character 
as a continiLous series in the fact that it is always possible 
to pass from a given pitch to any other through continuous 
changes in sensation. Music has selected at option from this 
continuity single sensations separated by considerable inter¬ 
vals, thus substituting a tonal .scale for the fo7ial line. This 
selection, however, is based on the relations of tonal sensations 
tliemselves. We shall return to the discussion of these 
relations later, in taking up the ideational compounds arising 
from these sensations (§ 9), The natural tonal line has two 
exti*emities, which are conditioned by the physiological capacity 
of the ear for receiving sounds. These extremities are the 
lowest and highest tones; the former corresponds to 8—10 
double vibrations per second, the latter to 40,000—50,000. 


1) Pendulum-oscillation? may be represented by a sine-mrve^ be* 
cause the distance from the position of rest is always proportional 
to the sine of the time required to swing to the point in questionw 

4 * 
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C. SENSATIONS OF SMELL AND TASTE. 

12. Sensations of s?ndl form a complex system whose 
arrangement is still unknown. All we know is that there 
is a very great number of olfactory qualities, between which 
there are all possible transitional forms. There can, then, be 
no doubt that the system is a continuity of many dimensions. 

12 a. Olfactory qualities may be grouped in certain classes, 
each of which contains those sensations which are more or less 
related. This fact may be regarded as an indication of how these 
sensations may perhaps be reduced to a small number of prin¬ 
cipal qualities. Such classes are, for examples, sensations like 
those from ether, balsam, musk, benzine, those known as aromatic, 
etc. It has been observed in a few cases that certain olfactory 
sensations which come from definite substances, can also be pro¬ 
duced by mixing others. But these observations are still in¬ 
sufficient to reduce the great number of simple qualities con¬ 
tained in each of the classes mentioned, to a limited number of 
primary qualities and their mixtures. Finally, it has been observed 
that many odors neutralize each other, so far as the sensation 
is concerned, when they are mixed in the proper intensi¬ 
ties. This is true not only of substances that neutralize each 
other chemically, as acetic acid and ammonia, but also of 
others, such as caoutchouc and wax or tolu-balsam, which do 
not act on each other chemically outside of the olfactory cells. 
Since this neutralization takes place when the two stimuli act on 
entirely different olfactory surfaces, one on the right and the 
other on the left mucous membrane of the nose, it is probable 
that we are dealing, not with phenomena analogous to those ex¬ 
hibited by complementary colors (22), but with a reciprocal 
central inhibition of sensations. Another observed fact tells 
against the notion that they are complementary. One and the 
same olfactory quality can neutralize several entirely different 
qualities, sometimes even those which in turn neutralize one 
another, while among colors it is always only two fixed qualities 
that are complementary. 
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13. Se7isatio)is of taste have been somewhat more thoroughly 
investigated, and we can here distinguish foztr fdisiinci][rrimary 
qualities. Between these there are all possible transitional 
tastes, which are to be regarded as mixed sensations. The 
primary qualities are som\ siveet^ hitter^ and saline. Besides 
these, alkaline and metallic are sometimes regarded as inde¬ 
pendent qualities. But alkaline qualities show an unmis¬ 
takable relationship with saline, and metallic with sour, so 
that both are probably mixed sensations (alkaline made up 
perhaps of saline and sweet, metallic of sour and saline). 
Sweet and saline are opposite qualities. When these two 
sensations are united in proper intensities, the result is a 
neutral mixed sensation (commonly known as ‘‘insipid”), even 
though the stimuH that here reciprocally neutralize each other 
do not enter into a chemical combination. The system of taste- 
sensations is, accordingly, in all probability to be regarded as 
a tivo-dimensional continuity, which may be geometrically 
represented by a circular surface on whose circumference the 
four primary, and their intermediate, qualities are arranged, 
while the neutral mixed sensation is in the middle, and the 
other transitional taste-qualities on the surface, between this 
middle point and the saturated qualities on the circumference. 

13 a. In these attributes of taste-qualities we seem to have 
the fundamental type of a chemical sense. In this respect taste 
is perhaps the antecedent of sight. The obvious interconnection 
with the chemical nature of the stimulation, makes it probable 
even here that the reciprocal neutralization of certain sensations, 
with which the two-dimensional character of the sensational 
system is perhaps connected, depends, not on the sensations in 
themselves, but on the relations between the physiological stimu¬ 
lations, just as in the case of sensations of hot and cold (p. 48). 
It is well known that very commonly the chemical effect of 
certain substances can be neutralized through the action of cer¬ 
tain other substances.* Now, we do not know what the chemical 
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changes are that are produced by the gustatory stimuli in the 
taste-cells. But from the neutralization of sensations of sweet 
and saline we may conclude^ in accordance with the principle of 
the parallelism of changes in sensation and in stimuli -p. 45), 
that the chemical reactions which sweet and saline substances 
produce in the sensory cells, also counteract each other. The 
same would hold for other sensations for which similar relations 
could he demonstrated. In regard to the physiological conditions 
for gustatory stimulations, we can draw only this one conclusion 
from the facts mentioned, namely, that the chemical processes of 
stimulation corresponding to the sensations which neutralize each 
other in this way, probably take place in the same cells. Of course, 
the possibility is not excluded that several different processes 
liable to neutralization through, opposite reactions, could arise in 
the same cells. The known anatomical facts and the experiments 
of physiology in stimulating single papillae separately, give no 
certain conclusions in this matter. Whether we are here dealing 
with phenomena that are really analogous to those exhibited by 
complementary colors (v. inf. 22) is still a question. 


D. SENSATIONS OF LIGHT. 

14. The system of light-sensations is made up of two 
partial systems; that of smmtions of achromatic light and 
that of sematimis of chromatic light. Between the qualities 
in these two, all possible transitional forms exist. 

Semations of achromatic lights when considered alone, 
form a complex system of one dimension, which extends, like 
the tonal line, between two limiting qualities. The sensations 
in the neighborhood of one of tliese limits we call blacky in 
the neighborhood of the other white^ while l)etween the two 
we insert grey in its different shades (dark grey, grey, and 
light gi*ey). This one-dimensional system of achromatic 
sensations differs from that of tones in being at once a 
.system of quality and of intensity; for every qualitative 
change in the direction from black to white is seen at the 
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same time as an increase in intensity, and every qualitative 
change in the direction from white to black is seen as a decrease 
in intensity. Each imint in the series, which thus has a def¬ 
inite quality and intensity, is called a degree of Jnightness 
of the achromatic sensations. The whole system may, accord¬ 
ingly, he designated as that of .s'fl».sr/f/o«s of pure brightness. 
The use of the word “pure"' indicates the absence of all sen¬ 
sations of color. The system of pure brightness is absolutely 
one-dimensional for, both the variations in quality and those 
in intensity belong to one and the same dimension. It 
differs essentially, in this respect, from the tonal line, in which 
each point is merely a degree of quality, and has also a whole 
series of gradations in intensity. Simple tone-sensations 
thus form a two-dimensional continuity so soon as we take 
into account both detemiinants, quality and intensity, while 
the system of pure brightness is always one-dimensional, even 
when we attend to both determinants. The whole system 
may, therefore, be regarded as a continuous series of grades 
of brightness, in which the lower grades are designated black 
so far as quality is concerned, and weak in point of inten¬ 
sity, while the higher grades are called white and strong. 

15. Sensations of color also form a one-dimensional system 
when their qualities alone are taken into account. Unlike 
the system of sensations of pure brightness, this system returns 
upon itself from whatever point we start, for at first, after 
leaving a given (luality, we pass gradually to a quality that 
shows the greatest difference, and going still further we find 
that the qualitative differences become smaller again, until 
finally Ave reach the starting point once more. The color- 
spectnim obtained by refracting sunlight through a prism, or 
that seen in tlie rainbow, shoAvs tliis characteristic, though not 
completely. If in these cases Ave. start from the red end of 
the spectmm, Ave come first to orange, then to yelloAv, yelloAV- 
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green, green-blue, blue, indigo-blue, and finally to violet, 
which is more like red than any of the other colors except 
orange, which lies next to red. The line of colors in the 
spectrum does not return quite to its starting-point, because 
it does not contain all of the colors, that we have in sen¬ 
sation. Purple-red shades, which can be obtained by the ob¬ 
jective mixture of red and violet rays, are wanting in the 
spectrum. Only when we fill out the spectral series with 
them, is the system of actual color-sensations complete, 
and then the system is a closed circle. This characteristic 
is not to be attributed to the circumstance that the spectrum 
actually presents for our observation a series returning nearly 
to its beginning. The same order of sensations can be found 
by arranging according to their subjective relationship, colored 
objects presented in any irregular order. Even children who 
have never observed attentively a solar spectrum or a rain¬ 
bow, and can, therefore, begin the series with any other color 
just as well as with red, always arrange them in the same order. 

The system of pure colors is, then, to be defined as one- 
dimensional. It does not extend in a straight line, however, 
but returns upon itself. Its simplest geometrical represen¬ 
tation would be a circle. From a given point in this system 
we pass, when the sensation is gi'adually varied, first to similar 
sensations, then to those most markedly different, and finally 
to others similar to the first quality, but in the opposite 
direction. Every color must, accordingly, be related to one 
other particular color as a maximum of difference in sen¬ 
sation. This color may be called the opposite color^ and in 
the representation of the color-system by a circle, two oppo¬ 
site colors are to be placed at the two extremities of the 
same diameter. Thus, for example, purple-red and green, 
yellow and blue, light green and violet, are opposite colors, that 
is, colors which exhibit the greatest qualitative differences. 
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The quality determined by the position of a sensation in 
the color-system, in distinction to other qualitatiye deter¬ 
minations, is called color-tone, a figurative name borrowed 
from tonal sensations. In this sense the simple names of 
colors; such as red, orange, yellow, etc., denote merely color- 
tones. The color-circle is a representation of the system of 
color-tones abstracted from all the other attributes belonging 
to the sensations. In reahty, every color-sensation has tico 
other attributes, one we call its saturation, the other its 
brightness. Saturation is peculiar to chromatic sensations, 
while brightness belongs to achromatic sensations as well. 

16 . By saturation we mean the attribute of color-sensa¬ 
tions by virtue of which they appear in aU possible stages of 
transition to sensations of pure brightness, so that a con¬ 
tinuous passage is possible from every color to any point in 
the series of whites, greys, and blacks. The term “satui-a- 
tion” is borrowed from the common method of producing 
these transitional colors objectively, that is, by the more or 
less intense saturation of some colorless soluble with color- 
pigment. A color may be ever so saturated, yet it is possible 
to think of a still greater saturation of the same color-tone, 
and, on the other hand, pure brightness always denotes the 
end of the series of diminishing grades of saturation for any 
color whatever. A degree of saturation may, therefore, be 
thought of as an attribute of aU color-sensations, and, at 
the same time, as the attribute by which the system of 
color-sensations is directly united with that of sensations of 
pure brightness. If, now, we represent some particular sen¬ 
sation of white, grey, or black by the central point of the 
color-circle, all the grades of saturation that can arise as 
transitional stages from any particular color to this particular 
sensation of pure brightness, will obviously be represented 
by that radius of the circle which connects the centre with 
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the color in question. If the srades of saturation correspond¬ 
ing to the continuous transitional stages from all the colors 
to a particular sensation of pure brightness, are thus geo¬ 
metrically represented, we have the system of saturation-grades 
its a dmdar surface, whose circumference is the system of 
simple color-tones, and whose centre is the sensation of pure 
brightness, corresponding to the absence of all satuiation. 
Fo^ the fomation of such a system of saturation-grades any 
point whatever in the series of sensations of pure bright¬ 
ness may be taken, so long as the condition is fulfilled that 
the white is not too bright or the black too dark, for in such 
cases differences in both saturation and color disappear. 
Systems of saturation which are arranged about different 
points in the series of pure brightness, always have different 
grades of brightness. A pure system of saturation, accord¬ 
ingly , can be made for only one particular grade of bright- 
nets 'at a time, that is, for only oue point in the series of 
sensations of piu*e brightness. "When such systems an. madt 
for all possible points, the system of saturation will be sup¬ 
plemented by that of grades of hrighfiiess. 

17 . Brightness is just as necessary an attribute of a 
color-sensation as it is of achromatic sensations, and is in 
this case, too, at once a <piality and degree of intensity. 
Starting from a given gi-ade, if the brightness increases, every 
color approaches white in quality, while at the same time 
the intensity increases; if the brightness decreases, the colors 
approach black in iiuality, and the intensity diminishes. Tlu' 
grades of brightness for any single color thus form a system 
of intensive qualities, analogous to that of pure brightnesses, 
only in place of the achromatic, gradations between white 
and black, we have the coiresponding grades of saturation. 
From the point of greatest saturation there are tiro opposite 
directions for variation in saturation: one positire., towards 
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wliitCj accompanied by an increase in the intensity of the 
sensation, and the other negative^ towards black, with a 
corresponding decrease in intensity. As limits for these two 
directions we have, on the one hand, the pure sensation white, 
on the other, the pure sensation black; the first is at the 
same time the maximum, the second the minimum of inten¬ 
sity. Wliite and black are in this way opposite extremities 
of the system of sensations of pure l}rightness, and also of 
the system of color-sensations arranged according to grades 
of brightness. It follows obviously that there is a certain 
medium l)rightness for every color, at which its saturation is 
greatest. From this point, the saturation diminishes in the 
positive direction when the brightness increases, and in the 
negative dmection when the brightness decreases. The grade 
of brightness most favorable for the saturation is not the 
same for all colors, but varies from red to blue, in such a 
way that it is most intense for red and least intense for 
blue. This accounts for the familiar phenomenon that in 
twilight, when the degree of brightness is small, the blue 
color-tones — of paintings, for example — are still clearly 
visible, while the red color-tones appear black. 

18 . If we neglect the somewhat different position of the 
maximal saturation of the various colors in the line of brightness, 
the relation that exists between smsatiom of chromatic 
brightness and those of pure^ or achromatic^ brightnessj by 
virtue of the gradual transition of colors into white on the 
one hand, and into ])lack on the other ^ may be represented 
in the simplest manner as follows. First, we may represent 
the system of pure color-tones, that is, of the colors at their 
maximal saturation, by a circle, as above. Then we may 
draw through the centre of this circle, perpendicular to 
its plane, the straight line of pure brightness, in such a 
way that where it cuts the plane of the circular snriace, 
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it represents the sensation of pure brightness corresponding 
to the minimum of saturation for the colors with which we 
started. In hke manner, the other color-cii’cles for increasing 
and decreasing grades of brightness, may be arranged per¬ 
pendicularly along this line, above and below the circle 
of greatest saturation. But the decreasing saturation of the 
colors in these latter circles must be expressed in the short¬ 
ening of their radii; just as in the first circle, the shorter the 
distance from the centre, the less the saturation. These 
radii grow continually shorter, until finally, at the two extrem¬ 
ities of the fine, the circles disappear entirely. This corre¬ 
sponds to the fact that for every color the maximum of 
brightness corresponds to the sensation white, while its mini¬ 
mum corresponds to black'). 

19 . The whole system of sensations of chromatic bright¬ 
ness may, accordingly, be most simply represented by a spher¬ 
ical surface whose equator represents the system of pure 
color-tones, or colors of greatest saturation, while the two 
poles/Correspond to white and black, the extremities of the 
sensations of chromatic brightness. Of course, any other geo¬ 
metrical figure with similar attributes, as, for example, two 
cones with a common base and apexes pointing in different 
directions, would serve the same purpose. The only tiling 
essential for the representation, is the gradual transition to 
white and black, and the corresponding decrease in the 
variety of the color-tones, wliich finds its expression in the 
continual decrease in the length of the radii of the color-circles. 
Now, as above shown, the system of saturations corresponding to 


1) It must be observed, however, that the actual^ coincidence of 
these sensations can he empirically proved only for the minimum 
of brightness. Grades of brightness which approach the maximum 
are so injurious to the eye that the general demonstration of the 
approach to white must be accepted as sufficient. 
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a particular sensation of pure brightness, may be represented 
by a circular surface which contains all the sensations of 
light belonging to one grade of brightness. When we unite 
grades of saturation and brightness to a single system, the 
total system of all light sensations may be represented by a solid 
sphere. The equator is the system of pure color-tones; the 
j)olai axis is the system of j)'are brightnesses; the surface 
represents the system of chromatic brightnesses, and, finally, 
every ckcular plane perpendicular to the polar axis, corre¬ 
sponds to a system of saturations of equal brightness. This 
representation by means of a sphere is indeed arbitrary, in 
the sense that any other solid figure with analogous attri¬ 
butes may be chosen in its place; still, it presents to view 
the psychological fact that the total system of light-smsations 
IS a closed continuity of fhvee dimensions. The thTee-dimen- 
sional character of the system arises from the fact that every 
concrete sensation of light has three determinants: color-tone, 
saturation, and brightness. Pure, or achromatic, brightness 
and jjure, or saturated, colors are to be regarded as the 
two extreme cases in the series of saturations. The dosed 
foim of the sj'stem conies from the circular character of the 
color-hne, on the one hand, and, on the other, from the 
termination of the system of chromatic brightness in the ex¬ 
tremes of ])ure brightness. A special characteristic of the 
sjstem is that only the changes in the two dimensions, or 
those of color-tones and saturations, are pure variations in 
quality, while every movement in i\ui-third dimension, or 
that of brightness, is at once a modification of both quality 
and intensity. As a consequence of this circumstance, the 
whole three-dimensional system is required to represent fully 
the qualities of light-sensations, but it includes also the in- 
tensities of these sensations. 

20. Ceitain s67iscLtio)'is are prominent in this 
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system, because we use them as points of reference for tlie 
arrangement of all the others. These are white and black, 
in the achromatic series, and the foui* pzhicipal colors, red, 
yellow, green, and bhie, in the chromatic. Only these six 
sensations have clearly distinguished names in the early de¬ 
velopment of language. All other sensations are then named 
either with reference to these or even with modifications of 
the names themselves. Thus, we regard grey as a stage in 
the achromatic series lying between white and black. We 
designate the different grades of saturation according to their 
lirightness, as whitish or blackish, light or dark color-tones; 
and we generally choose compound names for the colors be¬ 
tween the four principal ones, as, for exam])le, purj)le-red, 
orange-yellow, yellow-green, etc. These all show their relatively 
late origin by their very composition. 

20 a. From the early origin of the names for the six qualities 
mentioned, the conclusion has been drawn that they are funda¬ 
mental qualities of vision, arid that the others are compounded 
from^them. Grey is declared to be a mixture of black and 
white, violet and purple-red to be mixtures of blue and red, etc. 
Psychologically there is no justification for calling any light- 
sensations compound in comparison with others. Gre}^ is a simple 
sensation just as much as white or black; such colors as orange 
and purple-red are just as much simple colors as red and yellow; 
and any grade of saturation which we have placed in the 
system between a pure color and white, is by no means, for that 
reason, a compound sensation. The closed, continuous chmacter 
of the system makes it necessary for language to pick out certain 
especially marked differences in reference to which all other 
sensations are then arranged, for the simple reason that it is 
impossible to have an unlimited number of names. It is most 
natural that white and black should be chosen as such points 
of reference for the achromatic series, since they designate the 
greatest differences. When once these two are given, however, 
all other achromatic sensations will be considered as transitional 
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sensations between them, since the extreme differences are 
connected by a series of all possible grades of brightness. The 
case of color-sensations is similar; only here, on account of the 
circular form of the color-line, it is impossible to choose directly 
two absolutely greatest differences. Other motives besides the 
necessary qualitative difference, are decisive in the choice of the 
principal colors. We may regard as such motives, the frequency 
and affective intensity of certain light-impressions due to the 
natural conditions of human existence. The red coloV of blood, 
the green of vegetation, the blue of the sky, and the yellow of 
the heavenly bodies in contrast with the blue of the sky, may 
well have furnished the earliest occasions for the choice of cer¬ 
tain colors as those to receive names. Language generally names 
the sensation from the object that produced it, not the object 
from the sensation. In this case too, when certain principal 
qualities were once determined, all others must, on account of 
the continuity of the series of sensations, seem to be intermediate 
color-tones. The difference between principal colors affd tran¬ 
sitional colors is, therefore, very probably due entirely to external 
conditions. If these conditions had been other, red might have 
been regarded as a transitional color between purple and orange, 
just as orange is now placed between red and yellow i). 

21. The attiihutes of the system of liglit-sensutions above 
descrihed, are so ])t‘ciiliar a,s to l(‘ad us to expect a priori that 
the relation between these i)sycliologie,al attributes and the 
objective processes of stimulation, is (Essentially different from 
that in the cas(‘s of the scaisational systems dis(*,ussecl before, 
es})ecially thos(‘ of tli(‘ geneiul and auditory senses. Most 

1) The same false reasoning from the* names of sensations, has 
even led some scholars to assume that the sensation blue developed 
later than other colOr-sensations, because, for example, even in Homer 
the word for blue is the same as that for ^‘dark”. Tests Of the color- 
sensations of uncivilized peoples whose languages are much more 
deficient in names for colors than that of the Greeks at the time ot 
Homer, have given us a superabundance of evidence that this as¬ 
sumption is utterly without ground. 
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striking, in tMs respect, is the difference between the system 
in question and that of tones. In the latter case, the prin¬ 
ciple of parallelism between sensation and stimulus (p. 45), 
holds not only for the physiological processes of stimulation, 
but to a great extent for the physical processes as well. A 
simple sensation corresponds to a simple form of sound- 
vibration, and a plurality of simple sensations to a compound 
form. Fmihermore, the intensity of the sensation varies in 
proportion to the amplitude of the vibrations, and its quality 
with their form, so that in both directions the subjective 
difference between sensations increases with the growing differ¬ 
ence between the objective physical stimuli. The relation in the 
case of hght-sensations is entmely different. Like objective 
sound, objective light also consists of vibrations in some medium. 
To be sure, the actual form of these vibrations is still a 
question, but from physical experiments on the phenomena of 
interference we know that they consist of very short and rapid 
waves. Those seen as light vary in wave-length from 6S8 
to 393 millionths of a millimetre, and in rate from 450 to 
790 bilhon vibrations per second. In this case, toOj simple 
sensations coiTespond to simple vibrations, that is, vibrations 
of hke wave-length; and the quality of the sensation varies 
continuously with the rate: red corresponds to the longest 
and slowest waves, and violet to the shortest and most 
rapid, while the other color-tones form a continuous series 
between these, varying with the changes in wave-length. Even 
here, however, an essential difference appears, for the colors 
red and violet, which are the most different in w^ave-length, 
are more similar in sensation than those which he between’). 


1) Many physicists, to be sure, believe that an analogous relation 
is to be found between tones of different pitch, in the fact that every 
tone has in its octave a similar tone. But this similarity, as we 
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There axe also other differences. 1) Every change in the 
amplitude of the physical vibrations corresponds to a sub¬ 
jective change in both intensity and (juality, as we noted 
above in the discussion of sensations of brightness. 2) All 
light, even though it be made up of all the different kinds of 
vibration, is simple in sensation, just as much as objectively 
simple light, wliich is made uj) of only one kind of waves, as 
IS immediately apparent if we make a subjective comparison of 
sensations of chromatic light with those of achromatic light. 
From the first of these facts it follows that light which is 
physically simple may produce not only chromatic, hut also 
achromatic sensations, for it approaches wliite when the am¬ 
plitude of its vibrations increases, and black when the ampli¬ 
tude decreases. The quality of an achromatic sensation does 
not, therefore, determine unequivocally its source; it may be 
produced either through a change in the amphtude of objective 
light-vibrations or through a mixture of simple vibrations of 
different wave-lengths. In the first case, however, there is 
always connected with the change in am 2 ilitude a change in 
the grade of brightness, wliich does not necessarily take place 
when a mixture is made. 

22. Even when the gi-ade of brightness remains constant, 
this achromatic sensation may have one of several sources. 
A sensation of jiiire brightness of a given intensity may re¬ 
sult not only from a mixture of all. the rates of vibi'atioii 
contained in solai' light, as, for e.xauq)le, in ordinary day¬ 
light, but it may also result when only two kinds of' ligb't- 
waves, namely those wliicli eorresj)ond to sensations sub¬ 


shall see (§ 9), does not exist between simple tones, but depends on 
the actual sympathetic vibration of the octave in all compound 
clangs. Attempts to support this supposed analogy by finding in the 
color-line intervals corresponding to the various tonal intervals, third, 
fourth, fifth, etc., have all been entirely futile. 

WuN0T, Pssycliology. 
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jectively tlie most difterentj that is, to opposite colors, are mixed 
in proper proportions. Since opposite colors, when mixed 
objectively, produce wliite, they are called eompletnmtary 
colors. As examples of such opposite or complementary col¬ 
ors we may mention spectral red and green-blue, orange 
and sky-blue, yellow and indigo-blue. 

Like achromatic sensations, each of the color-sensations 
may also, though to a more limited extent, have one of 
several soiu-ces. Wlien two objective colors which lie nearer 
each other in the color-circle than opposites, are mixed, the 
mixture appears, not white, but of a color which in the series 
of objectively simple qualities lies between the two with which 
we started. The saturation of the resulting color is, indeed, 
very much diminished when the components of the mixture 
approach opposite colors; but when they ai’e neai' each other, 
the diminution is no longer perceptible, and the mixture and 
the corresponding simple color are generally subjectively ahke. 
Thus, the orange of the spectrum is absolutely indistinguish¬ 
able from a mixture of red and yellow rays. In this way, 
all the colors in the color-circle between red and green can 
be obtained by mixing red and green, all between green and 
violet by mixing green and violet, and, finally, purple, which 
is not in the solar spectrum, can be produced by mixing red 
and violet. The whole series of color-tones possible in sen¬ 
sation can, accordingly, be obtained from three objective col¬ 
ors. By means of the same three colors we can also pro¬ 
duce wHte with its intermediate stages. The mixture of red 
and violet gives purple, and this is the complementary color 
of green; and the white secured by mixing these complemen¬ 
tary colors, when mixed in different proportions with the various 
colors, gives the different grades of saturation. 

23. The three objective colors that may be used in tliis 
way to produce the whole system of hght-sensations, are 
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called fidukuiiental colors. In order to indicate their signif¬ 
icance, a tnangidar surface is chosen to rejiresent the system 
of saturations, rather than the circular surface which is de¬ 
rived from the psychological relations alone. The special signif¬ 
icance of the fundamental colors is then expressed l 3 y placing 
them at the angles of the triangle. Along the sides are 
arranged the color-tones in their maximal saturation, just as 
on the circumference of the color-circle, while the other 
grades of saturation in their tonsitions to white, w^hicli lies 
in the centre, are on the triangular surface. Theoretically, 
any set of three colors could he chosen as fimdamental col¬ 
ors, provided they were suitably distant from one another. 
Practically, those mentioned, red, green, and violet, are 
preferable for two reasons. First, by using them we avoid 
having as one of the three, purple, wliich can not be produced 
by objectively simple light. Secondly, at the two ends of 
the spectrum sensations vary most slowly in proportion to 
the period of vibration, so that when the extreme colors of 
the spectrum are used as fundamental colors, the result ob¬ 
tained by mixing two neighboring ones is most like the 
intermediate, objectively simple colori). 

24. These phenomena show that in the system of light- 
sensations a simple relation does not exist between the 
physical stimuli and the sensations. This can be understood 
from what has been said above (3) as to the character of 
the physiological stimulation. The visual sense is to be 


J' In the neighborhood of green this advantage does not exist, 
and the mixtures always appear less saturated than the intermediate 
simple colors. This is a clear proof that the choice of the three 
fundamental colors mentioned is indeed the most practical, but 
nevertheless arbitrary, and at bottom due to the familiar geometrical 
princii3le that a triangle is the simplest figure that can enclose a 
finite number of points in the same plane. 
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reckoned among the chemical senses, and we can expect a 
simple relation only between the photochemical processes in 
the retina and the sensations. Now, we know from experience 
that different kinds of physical light produce like chemical 
disintegrations, and this explains in general the possibility 
mentioned above, of having the same sensation from many 
different kinds of objective light. According uo the principle 
of parallelism between changes in sensation and in the physio¬ 
logical stimulation (p. 45), it may be assumed that the various 
physical stimuli which cause the same sensation all produce 
the same photochemical stimulation in the retina, and that 
altogether there are just i s many kinds and varieties of the 
photochemical processes as kinds and varieties of distinguishable 
sensations. In fact, all that we know, up to the present time, 
about the physiological substratum of light-sensations is based 
upon this assumption. The investigation of the physiological 
processes of stimulation through light, has not yet given any 
further result than that the stimulation is in all probability 
a chemical process. 

25. The relatively long persistence of the smsation after 
the stimulation that originated it, is explicable on the assumption 
that the light-stimulations are due to chemical processes in 
the retina (3, p. 42). This persistence is called, with reference 
to the object used as stimulus, the after-image of the im¬ 
pression. At first this after-image appears in the same 
brightness and color as the object: white when the object is 
white, l)lack when it is black, and if it is colored, in the 
same color. These are the positive and like-colored after-images. 
After a short time it passes, in the case of achromatic impres¬ 
sions, into the opposite grade of brightness, white into black, 
or black into white; in the case of colors, it passes into the 
opposite or complementary color. These are the negative and 
complementary after-images. If light-stimuli of short duration 
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act upon the eye in darkness, this transition may be repeated 
several times. A second positive after-image follows the 
negative, and so on, so that an oscillation between the two 
phases takes place. The positive after-image may be readily 
explained by the fact that the photochemical disintegration 
caused by any kind of light, lasts a short time after the action 
of the light. The negative and complementary after-images 
can be explained by the fact that disintegration in a given 
direction causes a partial consumption of the photochemical 
substance most directly concerned, and this results in a 
corresponding modification of the photochemical processes 
when the stimulation of the retina continues. 

26. The origin of a part of the phenomena included under 
the name light-eontrasfs and color-cantrasfs is very probably 
the same as that of the negative and complementary after¬ 
images. These phenomena consist in the appearance of simul¬ 
taneous sensations of opposite brightness and color in the 
neighborhood of any light-impression. Thus, a white surface 
appears to be surrounded by a dark margin, a black surface 
by a bright margin, and a colored surface by a margin of 
the complementary color. These phenomena, which are called 
‘‘‘marginal contrasts” when they are limited to the immediate 
neighborhood of the object, are in part at least nothing but 
negative or complementary after-images that are simultaneously 
visible in the immediate neighborhood of the impression as a 
result of continual weak ocular movements. Whether there 
is also an iiTadiation of the stimulation is a question; its 
existence still wants certain proof. The fact that these con¬ 
trasts increase as the light becomes more intense, just as 
after-images do, speaks for their interconnection with the 
latter. In this respect, this physiological contrast differs essen¬ 
tially from QQTi 2 im psychological contrast-phenomena, with which 
it is generally confused. The latter are closely connected in 
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tlieir rise with numerous other fomis of psychological contrast, 
so that we mil not discuss them until later, when we enter 
into the general treatment (§ 17, 9) of such phenomena. 

26 a. If we take the principle of parallelism between sensation 
and physiological stimulation as the basis of our suppositions in 
regard to the processes that occur in the retina, we may 
conclude that an analogous indepiendence in the photocli#mical 
processes corresponds to the relative independence which appears 
between achromatic and chromatic sensations. Two facts, one 
belonging to the subjective sensational system, the other to the 
objective phenomena of color-mixing, can he most naturally ex¬ 
plained on this basis. The first is the tendency that every color- 
sensation shows, of passing into one of pure brightness when 
the grade of its brightness decreases or iina-eases. This tendency 
is most simply interpreted on the assumption that every color- 
stimulation is made up of two physiological components, one 
corresponding to the chromatic, the other to the achromatic 
stimulation. To this assumption we may easily add the further 
(iondition, that for certain medium intensities of the stimuli the 
chromatic components are the strongest, while for greater and 
smaller intensities the achromatic components come more and more 
to the front. The second fact is that any two opposite colors are 
complementary; that is, when mixed in suitable proportions, they 
produce an achromatic sensation. This phenomenon is most easily 
understood when we assume that opposite colors, which are subjec¬ 
tively the greatest possible differences, represent objective photo¬ 
chemical processes that neutralize each other. The fact that as a 
result of this neutralization an achromatic stimulation arises, is very 
readily explained by the presupposition that such a stimulation 
accompanies every chi'omatic stimulation from the first, and is 
therefore all that is left when antagonistic chromatic stimulations 
counteract each other. This assumption of a relative independence 
between the chromatic and achromatic photochemical processes, 
is supported in a very striking way by the existence of an ab¬ 
normity of vision, sometimes congenital, sometimes accpired 
through pathological changes in the retina, namely total color- 
blindness. In such cases all stimulations are, either on the whole 
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retina or on certain parts of it, seen as pure briglitness, without 
any admixture of color. This is an incontrovertible proof that the 
chromatic and achromatic stimulations are separable physiological 
processes. 

If we apply the principle of parallelism to the chromqtie 
stwmlation, two facts present themselves. The first is that two 
colors seimrated by a limited, short distance, when mixed give 
a color that is like the intermediate simple color. This indicates 
that color-stimulation is a process that varies with the physical 
stimulus, not continuously, as the tonal stimulation, but in short 
stages, and in such a way that the stages in red and violet are 
longer than in green, where the mixture of colors fairly near 
each other, shows the effects of complementary action. Such a 
non-continuous variation of the process coiTesponds entirely with 
its chemical nature, for chemical disintegration and synthesis must 
always have to do with groups of atoms or inolecules. The 
second fa(it is that certain definite color’s, which correspond to 
rather large differences in the stimuli, are subjectively opposite 
colors, that is, are maximal differences, and the same colors are 
objectively complementary, that is, mutually neutralizing, processes. 
Chemical processes, however, can neutralize each other only when 
they are in some way opposite in character. Any two com¬ 
plementary color-stimulations must, therefore, stand in a relation 
to each other similar to that which exists between the neutraliz¬ 
ing processes operative in the case of antagonistic achromatic 
stimulations. 'Still, there are two very essential diffei’enees here. 
First, this opposition in the character of color-stimulations is 
not limited to one case, but appears for every color distinguishable 
in sensation, so that we must conclude, according to our pre¬ 
supposition, that for every stage of the photochemical process 
of chromatic stimulation which is to be assumed on the ground 
of the results obtained by mixing neighboring colors, there is a 
certain complementary process. Secondly, the difference between 
two opposite colors, which is subjectively the greatest possible 
difference, is mediated by transitional forms, not merely in one 
direction from each color, as in the case of black and white, hut 
in two opposite directions. In a similar way, the objective 
complementarg action of two colors gradually diminishes as, start¬ 
ing from opposite colors, they approach each other in either of 
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these two directions. We may, then, infer from this twofold 
elimination of complementary action that the return of the color-line 
to its starting point, corresponds to a repetition of related photo¬ 
chemical processes, on the same grounds that led us to infer the 
opposite character of the processes corresponding to opposite colors, 
from the fact that they are complementary. The whole process of 
chromatic stimulation, beginning with red and passing beyond violet 
through purple mixtures to its starting point, running parallel, as 
it does, with continuous changes in the wave-length of objective 
light, is to be regarded as an indefinitely long succession of photo¬ 
chemical processes. All these processes together, form a closed circle 
in which, for every stage, there is a neutralizing opposite and a 
possible transition to this opposite in two different directions. 

We know nothing about the total number of photochemical 
stages in this circle of processes. The numerous attempts made 
to reduce all color-sensations to the smallest possible number of 
such stages, lack adequate foundation. Sometimes they indis- 
criminatingly translate the results of physical color-mixing into 
physiological processes, as in the assumption of three fundamental 
colors, red, green, and violet, from the different mixtures of which 
all sensations of light, even the achromatic, are to be derived 
(Young-Helmholtz hypothesis). Sometimes they start with the 
psychologically untenable assumption that the naming of colors is 
not due to the influence of certain external objects, but to the real 
significance of the corresponding sensations (v. sup. p. 63), and 
assume accordingly four fundamental colors as the sources of all 
color-sensations. The four fundamental colors here assumed are 
the two pairs red and green, yellow and blue, to which are added 
the similar pair of sensations of pure brightness, black and white. 
All other light-sensations such as grey, orange, violet, etc., 
are regarded as subjectively and objectively mixed colors (Her- 
ing s h 3 q}othesis). The evidence in support of the first as of 
the second of these hypotheses has been derived for the most 
part from the not infrequent cases of partial colcrr-Uindness. 
Those who accept three fundamental colors, assert that all these 
cases are to be explained as a lack of the red or green sensa¬ 
tions, or else as a lack of both. Those who accept four, hold 
that partial color-blindness always includes two fundamental 
colors that belong together as opposites, and is, therefore, either 
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red-green-blindness or yellow-blue-blindness. An unprejudiced 
examination of color-blindness does not justify either of these 
assertions. The three-color theory can not explain total color- 
blindness, and the four-color theory is in contradiction to cases of 
pure red-blindness and pure green-blindness. Finally, both theories 
are overthrown by the cases that unquestionably occur, in 
which such parts of the spectrum as do not correspond to any 
of the three or four fundamental colors, appear colorless. The 
only thing that our present knowledge justifies us in saying, is 
that every simple sensation of light is conditioned physiologically 
by a combination of two photochemical processes, a manochrmnatic 
and a chromatic. The first is made up, in turn, of a process 
mainly of disintegration, when the light is more intense, and a 
process of restitution, when the light is weaker. The chromatic 
process varies by stages in such a way that the whole series of 
photochemical color-disintegrations forms a circle of processes in 
which the products of the disintegration for any two relatively 
most distant stages, neutralize each other ^). 

Various changes as a result of the action of light have been ob¬ 
served in the living retina, all of which go to support the assump¬ 
tion of a photochemical process. Such are the gradual change into a 
colorless state, of a substance which in the retina not exposed to 
light is red (bleaching of the visual purple); microscopical 
movements of the pigmented protoplasm between the sensitive 
elements, or rods and cones; and, finally, changes in the form 
of the rods and cones themselves. Attempts to use these 
phenomena in any way for a physiological theory of light- 
stimulation, are certainly premature. The most probable con¬ 
clusion which we can now draw is that the difference in the 

1) The further assumption is made by the defenders of the four 
fundamental colors, that two opposite colors are related just as bright 
and dark achromatic stimulations, that is, that one of these colors 
is due to a photochemical disintegration (dissimilation), the other to 
a restitution (assimilation). This is an analogy that contradicts the 
actual facts. The result obtained by mixing complementary colors 
is on its subjective side a suppression of the color-sensation, while 
the mixture of white and black, on the other hand, produces an 
intermediate sensation. 
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forms of the rods and cones is connected with a difference in 
function. The centre of the retina, which is the region of direct 
vision in the human eye^ has only cones, while in the eccentric 
parts the rods nre more numerous; furthermore, in the centre 
(which also wants the visual purple) the discrimination of colors 
is much better than in the eccentric regions, while the latter 
are much more sensitive to brightness. The natural conclusion 
from these facts is that the differences in sensitivity are connected 
with the photochemical properties of the rods and cones. Still, 
we lack here too any particular evidence. 


§ 7. SIMPLE FEELINGS. 

1. Simple feelings may originate in very many more ways 
than simple sensations, as was noted in § 5. Even such feelings 
as we never observe except in connection with more or 
less complex ideational processes, have a simple character 
(p. 34 sq.). Thus, for examjde, the feeling of tonal harmony 
is just as simple as the feeling connected with a single tone. 
Several tonal sensations together are re(|uired to produce a 
hargiony, so that it is a compound so far as its sensational 
contents are concerned, hut the affective quality of certain 
hanponious compound clangs is so different from that of the 
feelings connected with the single tones, that both classes of 
feelings are, subjectively, equally irreducible. The only essential 
difference between the two i.s that the feelings which correspond 
to simple sensations can he easily isolated from the inter¬ 
connections of which they form a part in our experience, by 
the same method of abstraction which we employed in dis¬ 
covering the simple sensations (p. 3S). Those, on the other 
hand, that are connected with some composite ideational 
compound, can never he separated from the feelings which 
enter into the compound as subjective complements of the 
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sensations. Tims, for example, it is impossible to sejmrate 
tlie feeling of harmony connected with the chord c e g from 
the simple feelings connected with each of the single tones 
c, and g. The latter may, indeed, be pushed into the 
background, for as we shall see later (§ 9, 3a), they ahvays 
unite with the feeling of harmony to form a unitary total 
feeling^ but they can never be eliminated. 

2. The feeling connected witli a simple sensation is com¬ 
monly known smse-feeling^ or \\\i^ affectlre tone of a seiir- 
mtion. These two exj^ressions are Capable of misinterpretation 
in two opposite senses. There is a tendency to think that 
by “sense-feeling” we mean not merely a component of imme¬ 
diate experience that may be isolated through abstraction, 
but one that really exists by itself. “Affective tone”, on the 
other hand, may he regarded as an affective 9 [uality that must 
inevitably belong to a sensation, just as “color-tone” is a ne¬ 
cessary determinant of a color-sensation.. In reality, however, 
a sense-feeling without a sensation can no more exist than can 
a feeling of tonal harmony without tonal sensations. When, 
as is sometimes the case, the feelings accompanying sensations 
of pain, of pressure, of hot, and of cold, and muscle-sensa¬ 
tions, are called independent sense-feelings, it is due to the 
confusion of the concepts sensation and feeling (p. 36) which 
is still prevalent, especially in physiology. As a result of 
this confusion certain sensations, such as those of touch, are 
called “feelings”, and in the case of some sensations acconl- 
panied by strong feelings, as sensations of pain, the dis¬ 
crimination of the two elements is neglected. In the second 
place, it would be just as inadmissable to ascribe to a given 
sensation a definite feeling fixed in quality and intensity. 
The real truth , is that in every case the sensation is only om 
of the many factors that determine the feeling present at a 
given moment; besides the sensation, the processes that have 
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gone before and the permanent dispositions — conditions that 
we can only partially account for in special cases — play 
an essential part. The concept ^'sense-feeling'’ or ^‘affective 
tone'’ is, accordingly, in a double sense the product of anal¬ 
ysis and abstraction: tirst, we must think of the simple feeling 
as separated from the concomitant pure sensation, and secondly, 
we must pick out fi‘om among all the various changing 
affective elements which are connected with a given sensation 
under different conditions, the one that is most constant and 
is connected with the sensation after the removal, so far as 
possible, of all the influences that could disturb or complicate 
the simple effect of the sensation. 

“The first of these conditions is comparatively easy to 
meet, if we keep in mind the })sychological meaning of the 
concepts sensation and feeling. The second is very difficult, 
and, especially in the case of the most highly developed sen¬ 
sational systems, the auditory and visual, it is never really 
possible to remove entirely such indirect influences. We can 
infer ^what the pure affective tone of a sensation is, only by 
means of the same method that has already been used for 
the abstraction of pure sensations (§ 5, p. 28). Here, too, 
we may assume that only that affective tone wliich remains 
constant when all other conditions change, belongs to the 
sensation itself- The rule is easily applied to sensation, but 
only with great difficulty to feelings, because the secondary 
influences referred to are generally as closely connected 
with the sensation as is the primary occasion of the affective 
tone. Thus, for example, the sensation green arouses almost 
unavoidably the idea of green vegetation, and since there are 
connected with this idea composite feehngs whose character 
may be entirely independent of the affective tone of the 
color itself, it is impossible to determine directly whether the 
feeling observed when a green impression is presented, is a 
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pure affective tone, a feeling aroused by the attending idea, 
or a combination of both. 

2 a. This difficulty has led many psychologists to argue 
against the existence of any pure affective tone whatever. They 
assert that every sensation arouses some accompanying ideas and 
that the affective action of the sensation is due in every case 
to these ideas. But the results of experimental variation of the 
conditions for light-sensations, tell against this view. If the 
attendant ideas were the only sources of the feeling, it would 
necessarily be strongest when the sensational contents of the im¬ 
pression were most like those of the ideas. This is by no means 
the case. The affective tone of a color is greatest when its grade 
of saturation reaches a maximum. The pure spectral colors 
observed in surrounding darkness have the strongest affective 
tone. These colors are, however, generally very different from 
those of the natural objects to which accompanying feelings 
might refer. There is just as little justification for the attempts 
to deiive tonal feelings from such ideas exclusively. It can not 
be doubted that familiar musical ideas may be aroused through 
a single tone; still, on the other hand, the constancy with which 
certain tonal qualities are chosen to express particular feelings, 
as, for example, deep tones to express grave and sad feelings, 
can be understood only under the condition that the correspond¬ 
ing affective quality belongs to the simple tonal sensation. The 
circle in which the argument moves is still more obvious when 
the affective tones of sensations of taste, sm,ell, and the general 
sense are derived from the accompanying ideas. When, for 
example, the agreeable or disagreeable tone of a taste-sensation 
is increased by the recollection of the same impression as expe¬ 
rienced before, this can be possible only ui}der the condition that 
the earlier impression was itself agreeable or disagreeable. 

3. The varieties of simple sense-feelings are exceedingly 
numerous. The feelings corresponding to a particular sen¬ 
sational system also form a system, since, in general, a change 
in the quality or intensity of the affective tone runs parallel 
to every change in the quality or intensity of the sensations. 
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At the same time these clianges in the affective systems are 
essentially different from the corresponding changes in the 
sensational systems^ so that it is impossible to regard the 
affective tone as a third determinant of sensations, analogous 
to quality and intensity. If the intensity of a sensation is 
varied, the affective tone may change not only in intensity, 
but also in quality; and if the quality of the sensation is 
varied, the aifective tone usually changes in quality and inten¬ 
sity both. For exami>le, increase the sensation sweet in 
intensity and it changes gradually from agreeable to dis¬ 
agreeable. Or, gi’adually substitute for a sweet sensation 
one of sour or bitter, keeping the intensity constant, it will be 
observed that, for equal intensities, sour and, more especially, 
bitter produce a much stronger feeling than sweet. In gen¬ 
eral, then, every change in semation is usually accompanied 
by a tivofold change in feeHng. The way in wliich changes 
in the quality and intensity of afiective tones are related to 
each other follows the principle already stated (p. 33) that 
ever^ series of affective changes in one dimension ranges 
between opposites, not, as is the case with the corresponding 
sensational changes, between greatest differences. 

4. In accordance with this principle, the greatest quali¬ 
tative differences in sensations correspond to the greatest 
opposites in affective qualify, and to maxima of affective in- 
t&nsity wliich are either equal or at least approximately equal, 
according to the special pecularities of the qualitative opposites. 
The middle point l)etween these two opposites corresponds to 
an absence of all intensity, so far as only the single dimension 
to wliich the opposites belong is concerned. This absence of 
intensity can be observed only when the corresponding sen¬ 
sational system is absolutely one-dim&nsmial. In all other cases, 
a point which is a neutral middle for one particular series of 
sensational differences, belongs at the same time to another 
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sensational dimension or even to a number of sucli dimensions, 
in each of which it has a definite affective value. Thus, for 
example, spectral yellow and blue are opposite colors which 
have corresponding opposite affective tones. In passing grad¬ 
ually along the color-line from one of these to the other, 
green would be the neutral middle between them. But green 
itself stands in affective contrast with its opposite color, 
purple; and, furthermore, it is, like every saturated color, 
one extremity of a series made up of the transitional stages 
of a single color-tone to white. Again, the system of simple 
tonal sensations forms a continuity of only one dimension, 
but in this case more than in others it is impossible to iso¬ 
late the corresponding affective tones through abstraction, as 
we did the pure sensations, because in actual experience we 
always have, not only intermediate stages between tones of 
different pitch, but also transitions between absolutely simple 
tones and noises made up of a profusion of simple tones. 
The result of these conditions is that every many-dimensional 
sensational system has a corresponding complex system of 
affective tones, in which every point generally belongs at 
once to several dimensions, so that the feeling corresponding 
to a given sensation is a resultant of tlie affective elements 
due to its position in various dimensions of the sensational 
system. It follows that discrimination between simple and 
composite feelings in the sphere of affective qualities, cannot 
be carried out. The feeling that corresponds to a particular 
sensation, is as a rule, for the reasons given, a product of 
the fusion of several simple feehngs, though it is still as 
irreducible as a feeling of originally siuii)le nature (cf. § 12, 3). 
A further consequence is that tlie neutral middle between 
opposite affective qualitic's, can he actually found in experi¬ 
ence only in the special cases where the affective tone of a, 
particular sensation corresponds to tlu' neutral middle of all 
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the dimensions to which it belongs. This special condition 
is obviously fulfilled for the many-dimensional sensational 
systems, especially those of sight and hearing, in just the 
cases in which it is of special practical value for the undis¬ 
turbed occurrence of affective processes. In the one case, 
sensations of medium brightness and those of the low grades 
of chromatic saturation approximating them, in the other, the 
auditory impressions of our ordinary environment, wliich are 
between a tone and noise in character (as, for example, the 
huipan voice), form the neutral indifference-zones of affective 
quahty. On both sides of these zones arise the more intense 
affective tones of the more marked sensational qualities. 
The existence of such indifference-zones makes it possible for 
the complex feelings which correspond to the various combi¬ 
nations of these sensational qualities, to develop almost in¬ 
dependently, witliout regard to the accompanying sense-feelings. 

5. The variations in affective quality and intensity that 
run parallel to the grades of sensatiooial inten-dty, are much 
simpler. They can be most clearly seen in the homogeneous 
sensational systems of the general sense. Each of these 
systems is of a unifonn quality throughout, and can be fairly 
well represented geometrically by a single point, so that the 
only possible sensational changes are those of intensity, and 
these can be attended only by a one-dimensional series of 
affective changes between opposites. • The neutral indifference- 
zone is, accordingly, always easy to observe in these cases. 
It corresponds to the medium sensations of pressure, hot, 
and cold, that are connected with the normal, medium in¬ 
tensity of ordinary sense-stimuli. The simple feelmgs on 
both sides of this zone exhibit decidedly opposite characters, 
and can, in general, be reckoned, on the one side, to pleas¬ 
urable feelings, on the other, to unpleasurable (v. inf. 6). 
The unpleasurable feelings are the only ones that can be 
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produced with certainty, by increasing the intensity of the 
sensation. Through habituation to moderate stimuli, such an 
expansion of the indifference-zone has taken place in these 
systems of the general sense, that when the stimuli are weak, 
as a rule only a succession of sensations very different in 
intensity or quality, can produce noticeable feelings. In 
such cases, feelings of pleasure always correspond to sen¬ 
sations of medium intensity. 

The regular relation between sensational intensity and 
affective tone, can be better observed without this influence 
of contrast, in the case of certain sensations of smell and 
taste. At first a pleasurable feeling arises with weak sen¬ 
sations and increases with the increasing intensity of the sen¬ 
sations to a maximum, then it sinks to zero with a certain 
medium sensational intensity, and finally, when this intensity 
increases still more, the feeling becomes unpleasurable and 
increases until the sensational maximum is reached. 

6. The variety of simple affective qualities is exceedingly 
great, much greater than that of sensations. This is due to 
tw^o facts. First, every sensation of the many-dimensional 
systems belongs at once to several series of feelings. Secondly, 
and this is the chief reason, the different compounds arising 
from the various combinations of sensations, such as inten¬ 
sive, spacial, and temporal ideas, and also certain stages in 
the course^ of emotions and vohtions, have correspomling 
feelings, which are, as above remarked fp, 76), irreducible, 
and must therefore be classed among the simple feeKngs. 

It is greatly to be regretted that our names for simple 
feehngs are so much more hazy than those for sensations. 
The proper nomenclature of feeling is limited entirely to the 
expression of certain general antitheses, as pleasurable and un¬ 
pleasurable, agreeable and disagreeable, grave and gay, excited 
and quiet, etc. These designations are usually based on the 
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emotions into which the feelings enter sis elements, and are 
so general that each includes a large number of single 
simple feelings of very different character. In other cases, 
comjdex ideas whose affective character is similar, are used 
in describing the feelings connected with certain simple im¬ 
pressions, as, for example, by Goethe in his description of 
the affective tone of colors, and by many musical UTiters in 
describing the feelings accompanying clangs. This poverty 
of language in special names for the feelings, is a psycho¬ 
logical consequence of the subjective natui’e of the feelings. 
All the motives of practical life which give rise to the names 
of objects and their attributes, arc here wanting. To con¬ 
clude, for this reason, that there is a coiTe.S2)onding ])overt3' 
of simple affective qualities tlieniselves, is a gross ])sycho- 
logical mistake, which is furthermore fatal since it makes an 
adequate investigation of the composite affective jjrocesses 
impossible from the first. 

7. In consequence of the difficulties indicated, a comidete 
list of simple affective qualities is out of the question, even 
moie than is such a list in the case of sinqde sensations. 
Then, too, there are still other reasons why it would be im¬ 
possible. The feelings, ))y rirtue of the attriljutes described 
above, do not form closed sj'stems, as do the sensations 
of tone, of light, or of taste, but are united in a single 
manifold, interconnected in all its parts (p. 35). Furthermore, 
the union of certain feeling.s gives lase to feelings which are 
not only unitaiy, but even simple in character (p. 75). In this 
manifold of feelings, made uj), as it is, of a great variety of 
most delicatelj' shaded qualities, it is nevertlieless jiossible 
to distinguish certain (Mexent chief directions, including certain 
affective o^jposites of predominajit character. Such directions 
may always be designated by the two names that indicate 
their opposite extremes. Each name is, however, to be looked 
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S, Fts4tligs tsiiiiieelisl uilli \eiKiti*Mi'4 of tlu^ gem*rul seilst* 
and mifli imjireH'doiis tif •%iiiell and ta'4f% may ht» regarcled 
an good e\aiini|es tif jitire |iltsHiindile and imidtaisiirahle 
forms A siitsafiiiii t»f pain, for e\'jimph\ is regularly ataami 
paiiieil hy all liiiph’asurahh* tVetiiig wifliont mn ailmixtnrt* of 
uther arterlj\e lifriiOt- In rontiertioii ultli pure M'imnlioim, 
arotr^^iipi ait*l ^aihdinnn fVelingH iiia\ In* oliMiaed hent in the 
c%n‘%e of eidor iiitfire’,doie<* and elaiie’"'iiiipre*'‘aoiw„ 'rinm, red in 
aroiemig, blue '•athdiiiiiv^ hVi*iiitg'‘» of '4raiii and relaxation are 
eotilierled lUtli ttn* temporal eoufse id' pisjeoH'^e*^ 
Thus, ill exptadiitg a ^aumedtiipriHHioin note a feeling of 
strain, atnl on the iirriud of the expial'ed ment, a hiding 
of rehixatioir flotli the expeelation and snlisfaidiou ina} he 
aeeoiitpaitltal at tlie sittite time In a feiding of f*\eitenit*iit or» 
nitder -^iptrial einnlitiotis, In pleasitrahle or uiipleasiiralile 
fts*liiig''s Htill, the\«’ oilier feelimr^ may he eiitiridy alnmif, 
ami tlteii tliie*r of strain and relaxation are rmaigni/ed io* 
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specific forms which can not be reduced to others, just as 
the two directions mentioned before. The presence of more 
than one direction may he discovered in the case of very 
many feelings which are, nevertheless, simple in quality, just 
as much as the feelings mentioned. Thus, the feelings of 
seriousness and gaiety connected with the sensible impres¬ 
sions of low and high tones or dark and bright colors, are to 
be regarded as characteristic qualities which are outside the 
indifference-zone in both the pleasurable and unpleasurahle 
direction and the exciting and depressing direction. We are 
never to forget here that pleasurable and unpleasurahle, ex¬ 
citing and depressing, are not names of single affective qual¬ 
ities, hut of directions, within which an indefinitely large 
number of simple qualities appear, so that the unpleasurahle 
quality of seriousness is not only to be distinguished from 
that of a painful touch, of a dissonance, etc., but even the 
different cases of seriousness itself may vary in their quality. 
Again, the direction of pleasurable and unpleasurahle feelings, 
is united with that of feelings of strain and relaxation, in 
the case of the affective tones of rhythms. The regular 
succession of strain and relaxation in these cases is attended 
by pleasure, the disturbance of this regularity by the opposite 
feeling, as when we are disappointed or surprised. Then, too, 
under certain circumstances the feeling may, in both cases, 
he of an exciting or a subduing character. 

9. These examples lead very naturally to the assumption 
that the three chief directions of simple feelings depend on 
the relations in which each single feeling stands to the whole 
succession of psychical pi'ocesses. In this succession every 
feeling has in general a threefold significance. 1) It repre¬ 
sents a particular modification of the state of the present 
moment; this modification belongs to the pleasurdble and 
unpleasurahle direction. 2) It exercises a certain definite 
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influence on the succeeding state; this influence can be distin¬ 
guished in its opposite forms as eocdtation and inhibition, 
3) It is determined in its essential character by the precede 
ing state; this detennining influence shows itself in the given 
feehng in the forms of strain and relaxation. These conditions 
also render it improbable that other chief directions of 
feehng exist. 

9 a. Of the three affective directions mentioned, only that of 
pleasurable and unpleasurable feelings has generally been recog¬ 
nized; the others are reckoned as emotions. But the emotions, 
as we shall see in § 13, come from combinations of feelings; 
it is obvious, therefore, that the fundamental forms of emotions 
must have their antecedents in the affective elements. Some 
psychologists have regarded pleasurable and unpleasurable feel¬ 
ings, not as collective terms including a great variety of simple 
feehngs, but as entirely uniform, concrete states, so that, for 
example, the unpleasurableness of a toothache, of an intellectual 
failure, and of a tragical experience are all regarded as identical in 
their affective contents. Still others seek to identify the feelings 
with special sensations, especially with cutaneous sensations and 
muscle-sensations. Such entirely untenable assertions require no 
criticism. They indicate, however, the uncertain state of the 
doctrine of feelings, even at the present time. 

10. The question has been raised whether or not particular 
physiological processes correspond to the simple feelings, as 
is the case for the sensations. Older psychology was inclined 
to answer this question in the negative, and to contrast the 
feelings as inner, purely psychological, states with sensations 
as processes aroused from without. In modern times, on the 
contrary, the afflrmative answer has generally been given, 
but for the most part without the support of adequate em¬ 
pirical proof. 

Obviously, our assumptions in regard to the physiological 
phenomena accompanying the feelings must be based on 
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actually demonstrable physiological processes, just as our 
assumptions in regard to the physiological conditions of sen¬ 
sations were deduced from the stracture and functions of 
the sense-organs. In looking for such processes, it follows 
from the subjective nature of the feelings, that we should 
not expect to find them among the processes produced in 
the organism directly by exteraal agents, as the sensations 
are, but rather in reactions which arise indirectly from these 
first processes. The observation of compounds made up of 
affective elements, that is, of emotions and volitions, whose 
easily perceptible concomitants are always external move¬ 
ments or changes in the state of the organs of movement, 
also points in the same direction. 

The analysis of sensations, and of the psychical compounds 
derived from them, makes direct use of the impression- 
method; while the investigation of simple feelings, and of the 
jjrocesses resulting from their combinations, can employ this 
method only indirectly. On the other hand, the eorpresskm- 
method, that is, the investigation of the physiological reactions 
of psychical processes, is especially adapted to the examination 
of feelings and pianesses made up of them, because as shown 
by experience, such reactions are regular symptoms of affective 
processes. All the phenomena in which the inner state of 
the organism is outwardly expressed, may be utihzed as aids 
for the expression-method. Such are, besides the movements 
of the external muscles, especially the respiratory and cardiac 
movements, the contraction and dilation of the blood-vessels 
in particidar organs, the dilation and contraction of the pupil 
of the eye, etc. The most delicate of these is the beating 
of the heart, wliich can be examined as exactly reproduced 
in the pulse of some peripheral artery. All other phenomena 
are generally wanting in the case of a simple feeling. It is 
only for high intensities, where the feelings always pass into 
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emotions, that we Inave other, added symptoms, especially 
changes in respiration, and mimetic expressive movements. 

11. Of the chief directions of feeling mentioned a1)Ove, 
es 2 )ecially that of and iDiplecmirahh feelings can he 

shown to stand in regular relation to the pulse. When the 
feeling is pleasural)le, the pulse is retarded and intensified, 
when iinpleasural)lt‘, the pulse is accelerated and weakened. 
For the other directions, the accompanying changes can only 
he inferred witli some dc^gree of prol)ahility, from the effects 
of the corresponding emotions (§ 13, 5). Thus, cxdting feelings 
seem to hetray their ])rescMice only through stronger pulse- 
heats, and subduing through weaker, without a change of rate 
in either case. For feelings of strain,, we have retarded and 
weakened pulse, for those of relaxation, accelerated and in¬ 
tensified pulse. Single feelings belong for the most part to 
several of these directions at the same time; as a result, the 
action of the pulse is in many cases so complex that the most 
that can he concluded is the imedominance of one or the 
other direction. The conclusion is, however, uncertain so 
long as it is not confirmed hy direct ohservation of the 
feeling. 

11a. The relations that seem probable from experiments on 
the symptoms of feelings and emotions as found in 2 >ulse-activity, 
may be presented in the following scheme. 

Pulse 

_^rong weak 

retarded | accelerated retarded I accelerated 

, I !. ! ,1 I I 

jdeasurable exciting feeling of feeling of subduing unpleasura¬ 
feeling feeling relaxation strain feeling hie feeling. 

I 1_^--' ! I 


Exciting and subduing feelings, then, show themselves hy 
simple changes in the pulse, the others by double changes. But 
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tMs scbeme, wMcli is derived for tlie most part from the eflPects 
of complex emotions, needs confirmation from experiments in 
which attention is paid to tlie isolation of these various affective 
directions. Changes in respiration, muscle-tension, etc., also 
need further investigation. It is obvious from the equivocal 
character of each symptom, that when a particular feeling is given 
in psychical experience, we can infer particular resulting inner¬ 
vations from the symptoms which appear, but that we can never 
infer the presence of particular feelings from the physiological 
symptoms. It follows that the expression-method can not be as 
highly valued from a psychological point of view as the impression- 
method. From the very nature of the case, the impression- 
method is the only one that can be used in arousing and varying 
psychical processes at will. The expression-method gives results 
that explain only the physiological phenomena which accompany 
feelings, not the psychological nature of the feelings themselves. 

The variations observed in the pulse must be regarded as 
the results of a changed innervation of the heart, coming from 
the cardiac centre in the brain. Physiology shows that the heart 
is connected with the central organs by two kinds of nerves: 
excitatory nerves^ which run through the sympathetic system and 
originate indirectly in the medulla, and inhibitory nerves^ which 
belong to the tenth cranial nerve (vagus) and also have their 
source in the medulla. The normal regularity of the pulse 
depends on a certain equilibrium between excitatory and inhibitory 
influences. Such influences come not only from the brain, but 
from the centres in the ganglia of the heart itself. Thus, every 
increase and every decrease of the heart’s energy may be inter¬ 
preted in two different ways. The first may be due to an increase of 
excitatory, or to a decrease of inhibitory innervation, and the second 
may be due to a decrease in excitatory or to an increase in inhibitory 
innervation, or in both cases the two influences may be united. We 
have no universally applicable means of investigating these possibil¬ 
ities, still, the circumstance that the stimulation, of the inhibitory 
nerves has a quicker effect than the stimulation of the excitatory, 
gives us good ground in many cases for conjecturing the presence of 
the one or the other. Now, the changes in the pulse always follow 
very quickly the sensations that cause them. It is, therefore, 
probable that in the case of feelings and emotions, we have 
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chiefly changes in inhibitory innervation, originating in the brain 
and conducted along the vagus. It may well be assumed that 
the affective tone of a sensation on its physiological side, corre¬ 
sponds to a spreading of the stimulation from the sensory centre 
to other central regions which are connected with the sources 
of the inhibitory nerves of the heart. Which central regions 
are thus affected, we do not hnow. But the circumstance that 
the physiological substrata for all the elements of our psychological 
experience, are in all probability to be found in the cerebral 
cortex, leads very naturally to the assumption that the same is 
true for the centre of these inhibitory innervations. Further¬ 
more, the essential differences between the attributes of feelings 
and those of sensations, make it probable that this centre is not 
identical with the sensory centres. If a special cortical region 
is assumed as the medium for these effects, there is no reason 
for supposing a special one for each sensory centre, but the 
complete uniformity in the physiological symptoms goes more 
to show that there is only one such region, which must then 
at the same time serve as a kind of central organ for the con¬ 
nection of the various sensory centres. (For the further significance 
of such a central region, and its probable anatomical position, 
compare § 15, 2 a.) 
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§ S. DEFINITION AND CLiVWSIFICATlON OF 
PSYCHICAL COMPOUNDS. 

J. By “e(>m])(nm(r' we luciui any (‘oinposite 
component of our oxperienc(‘ which is markcHl off 

from the other contents of this experience ])y particular 
characteristics, in such a way that it is ap])rehen(le(l as a 
relatively independent unity and is, when practical necessity 
demands it, designated hy a special name. In developing 
these names, language has folloAved tla^ general rule that 
only clmms and the most important -species into which phe¬ 
nomena may l)e grouped, shall have special designations, while 
the discrimination of concrete compounds is left to immediate 
perception. Thus, such expressions as ideas, emotions, voli¬ 
tional acts, etc., designate general classes of psychical com¬ 
pounds, such expressions as visual ideas, joy, anger, hope, 
etc., special species included in these classes. So far as thes(‘ 
designations, Avhich have arisen from practical experience, 
are based upon actual distinguishing characteristics, they may 
be retained hy science. But sci(mc(‘ must give an account 
of the nature of these • characteristics and also of the pecul¬ 
iar contents of each of the chief forms of psychical com¬ 
pounds, in order to give every single term an exact meaning. 
In doing this, we must avoid from the first tivo presuppo¬ 
sitions to which the existence of thest‘ names might easily 
mislead us. The first is the view that a psychical compound 
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the attributes of the light-sensations and of the sensations of 
ocular position and movements contained in it, but also that 
of the spacial arrangement of the sensations, which these 
elements in themselves do not have. Again, a volition is 
not only made up of the ideas and feelings into which its 
single acts may he resolved, but there result from tlie combi¬ 
nation of these acts, new affective elements which are specif¬ 
ically characteristic of the complex volition. Here, again, 
the combinations of sensational and affective elements are 
different. In the first case, on account of the constancy of 
the sensational systems, no new sensations can arise, but 
only peculiar forms of thdr arrmigenmit These forms are 
the extensive spacial and temporal manifolds. When, on the 
other hand, affective elements combine, mw simple feelings 
arise, which unite with those originally present to make i 7 v- 
tensive affective units of composite character. 

3. The classification of psychical compounds is naturally 
based upon the character of the elements that make them 
up. ^hose composed entirely or chiefly of sensations are 
called idms, those consisting mainly of affective elements, 
affective processes. The same limitations hold here as in 
the case of the corresponding elements. Although com¬ 
pounds are more the products of immediate discrimination 
among actual psychical processes than the elements are, still, 
there is at bottom no pm-e ideational process and no pure 
affective process, but in both cases we can only abstract to 
a certain extent from one or the other component. As in 
the case of the two kinds of elements, so here we can neglect 
the accompanying subjective states when dealing with ideas, 
but must always presuppose some idea for the affective pro¬ 
cesses. Still, these ideas may be of very different kinds for 
the single species and varieties of affective processes. 

We distinguish, accordingly, three chief forms of ideas: 
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1) intcusivt* uI(‘;ik. 2) spacial idt-us. 3) temporal ideas; and 
thrtH' forms of afftrtiiY 11 int<-nsiv(' afft'ctive eom- 

hiiiatioiis, ii emotions, 3> volitions. Tt'inporal idea.s (!onstitut(‘ 
a sort of link liotwemi tho two kinds of |iro<'esses, for cer¬ 
tain tVcliiu's p!;,v an important part in their formation. 


§ 5i. IXTKNHIVK IDKAH, 

1. A eomhinatiim of sensations in which (‘very (dc'iimnt 
is (Mnmecfed with any second eleim'iit in exactly the same 
way as with any other, is called an intensive idim. Thus, 
for evample. a etunponnd elan;,' made up of the tones d ft( 
is such an infensiv<‘ idea. For the immt‘dint(‘ appreln'iision, 
i‘:ieh («f the partial eoinhinations into which this compound 
elanit can la* restdved, jis i/f, tin, ftl, ftt, ad, af. are all (mtirely 
eipiivalent, in wliatever order they are thought of. This is 
ithvious at (iiice if we I'onipan* the compound clang with any 
succesMion of the same tones, where r//‘, da, fd^ fa, (‘tc., an* 
esst*ujially ditierent ithsis, We may di*line int(‘nsive ideas, 
accordingly, as naiilihmthns af mistaliaaal flrmrntx, in H'hit’h 
lilt' ni'dn' af fhr tfriimtls niatf he indi'flaiMi/ vaned. 

It folh»w\ fnun their nature, that int(’n.sive ideas do not 
hji'f, arising front the wtty in which their elements are unihal 
!iny elmrueteristies, hy means at which they can h(‘ rt'stthanl 
into si*parate parts, Siieh a resolution is possihle only throngh 
the diftVren<’es in the const it nent elements themselves. Thus, 
we dtserimimite the elements of the eompmmd ehing d f a, 
only heeause we hetir in it the tptalitati'ely ditierent tout's d, 
f and a. Still, tin* separate eomjmnents its sut'h a, unitary 
idea are h<.ss clearly disfingnisludde tlmn in their isohded 
state. This fact, that the eh'inents are pushed into tin' 
haekgrotmd by the impression of the whoh*, is of great im- 
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portance for all forms of ideational coinhination. We call 
it the fusion of sensations^ and in particularj for intensive 
ideas, intendre fusion. If the connection of one element 
with others is so close that it can he perceived as a part of 
the whole only through unusual concentration of the attention 
aided hy experimental variation of the conditions, we call the 
fusion complete. If, on the other hand, the elements are im¬ 
mediately recognized in their proper qualities, and merely 
recede somewhat into the background in comparison with 
the impression of the whole, we call tint-fusion incomplete. 
If certain particular elements are more prominent in their 
characteristic qualities tlian others, we call them the pre¬ 
dominating elements. The concept of fusion as here defined 
is a psychological concept. It presupposes that the fused 
elements of the idea are really subjectively distinguishable. 
It must not be confounded with the entirely different and 
purely physiological concept of the fusion of external im¬ 
pressions into a single resultant stimidation. For example, 
wlum^ complementary colors unite and give white, the fusion 
is. of course, not psychological. 

In reality, every intcmsive idea always enters into certain 
spacial and temporal combinations. Thus, for example, a 
compound clang is always a process having a certain duration, 
and is at the same time localized by us in some direction or 
other, though often only very indefinitely. But since these 
temporal and spacial attributes can be indefinitely varied, 
while the intensive character of the ideas remain the same, 
we may abstract from the former in investigating the inten¬ 
sive attributes. 

2. Among ideas of the general sense we have intensive 
fusions in the form of combinations of sensations of pressure 
with those of hot or cold, or combinations of pain-sensations 
with those of temperature or pressure. All these fusions 
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are incomplete, Jind very often there is no decidedly pre¬ 
dominating element. The combination of certain sensations 
of smell and taste are more intimate. This is obviously 
favored on the physiological side by the proximity of the 
sense-organs, on the physical side by the regular connection 
between certain stimulations of the two senses. In such cases 
the more intense sensations are generally the predominating 
elements, and when these are the sensation of taste^ the 
composite impression is usually regarded as a taste-quality 
only. Thus, most of the impressions known in ordinary life 
as “tastes”, are in reality combinations of tastes and smells. 

The greatest variety of intensive ideas, in all possible grada¬ 
tions of complexity, are presented by the sense of hearing. 
The relatively most simple of these ideas and those which are 
most closely related to simple tones, are the single clmigs. As 
more complex fonns, we have compoimd clangs, Co7nplex noises 
may arise from the latter when they are united with sensa¬ 
tions of simple noises, and under certain other circumstances. 

3. A single clang is an intensive idea which is made up 
of a series of tonal sensations regularly graded in quality. 
These elements, the partial tones of the clang, form a complete 
fusion, in which the sensation of the lowest partial tone be¬ 
comes the predominating element. The pitch of the tone is 
determined .by this prmcipal tone. The other elements are 
higher and are, accordingly, called orefi'tojies. The overtones 
are all grouped togetlier under the name clang^eohr as a 
second determinant of the clang, added to the predominating 
tone. All the partial tones that go to determine the clang- 
color are placed along the tonal line at certain regular inter¬ 
vals from the principal tone. The complete series of j)ossible 
overtones in a clang consists of the first octave of the prin¬ 
cipal tone, the fifth of this octave, the second octave of the 
prmcipal tone, and the major third and the fifth of this 
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second octave, etc. This series corresponds to the following 
proportions between the number of objective tonal waves: 

1 (principal tone), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, ... . (overtones). 
Wlien the pitch of the principal tone remains constant, only 
the second determinant of the tonal quality, the clang-color, 
can vary according to the number, position, and relative in¬ 
tensity of the overtones. In this way we can explain the 
great variety of clang-colors in musical instruments, as 
well as the fact that for every instrument the clang-color 
changes somewhat with the pitch; for in the case of low 
tones the overtones are generally relatively strong, in that 
of high relatively weak, while they disappear entirely when 
they are too high to be audible. Even the slight differences 
in clang-color in single instruments of the same kind, are 
to be explained in the same way. 

From a psychological point of view the chief condition 
for the rise of a single clang, is the complete, or approxima¬ 
tely complete, fusion of several tonal sensations with only one 
predommating element. A.s a rule, it is impossible to 
distinguish with the unaided ear the overtones in a clang. 
They can be made perceptible by the use of resonators (re¬ 
sonator-tubes tuned to the overtones sought), and after they • 
have been isolated in this experimental way, the stronger 
ones can be successively heard in the clang, even without 
the aid of the resonators, if the attention is du-ected to them. 

4. There are three conditions necessary if there is to be 
only one predominating element in a tonal fusion. First, one 
tone must be relatively more intense. Secondly, in its quali¬ 
tative relations to the other partial tones, the principal tone 
must be the fundamental of a series whose members are all 
hamonious. Thirdly, all the partial tones must be uniformly 
coincident. This coincidence is objectively guaranteed by 
deriving the clang from a unitary source, (that is, producing 
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the clang through the vibrations of ojie string, om reed-pipe, etc.) 
The result is that the objective vibrations of the partial tones 
always stand in the same relation to one ^,nother — a result 
which can not be secured w^hen clangs from several sources are 
united. The first two of these conditions relate to the elernents, 
the third to the form of their combinations. The first is the least 
essential to the idea of a single clang. If the second is not 
fulfilled, the combination becomes a compound cldng when the 
predominating fundamental is wanting, or a noise when the 
series of tones is not harmonious, or a mixed form between a 
clang and a noise when both parts of the condition are un¬ 
fulfilled. If the third condition, of constancy in the phases of 
the partial tones, is not met, the clang becomes compound even 
when the first two conditions are complied with. A. series 
of simple clangs from a number of tuning-forks which should 
unite to a single clang so far as intensity and quality are 
concerned, always produces in reality the idea of a com¬ 
pound clang 1). 

5. A compound clang is an intensive combination of single 
clangs. It is in general an incomplete fusion wdth several 
predominating elements. There are, as a rule, all possible 


IJ The case is different when the fundamental itself contains 
overtones of noticeable intensity, which are also repeated as inde¬ 
pendent clangs in the compound tone. The single clangs of such 
a series arrange themselves in the same phases as these overtones, 
and the compound clang has the character of a single clang with 
very strong overtones. Helmholtz concluded from experiments in 
which he combined in various ways simple clangs from tuning-forks, 
that differences in phase have no influence on the clang-color. But 
as the idea of a single clang can not be produced in this way, it is 
probable that an entirely constant relation of the phases of different 
tonal vibrations from independent sources can never be brought 
about with this method. . Experiments by R. Koenig tell for the in¬ 
fluence on the clang-color, of the form of the clang as determined 
by the relation of the vibration-j)hases. 

Wundt, Psycholog^y. « 
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grades of fusion in a compound clang, especially when it is 
made up of single clangs of composite quality. In such a 
case, not only does every single clang form a complete fusion 
in itself, but these single clangs fuse the more completely 
with one another the more their fundamentals approach the 
relation of elements of a single clang. So it comes that in 
a compound clang made up of single clangs rich in overtones, 
those components whose fundamentals correspond to the 
overtones of some other single clang in the compound, fuse 
more completely with this related clang than with others. 
The other clangs, in turn, fuse the more completely the more 
their relation approaches that of the first members of a series 
of overtones. Thus, in the compound clang oe g d the clangs 
e and d form a nearly complete fusion, w^hile the fusions of 
the clangs c and gr, c and e, ai*e incomplete. Still less 
complete is the fusion between c and p'^ A measure for 
the degree of fusion may be obtained m all these cases by 
allowing an observer to hear the compound clang for a very 
brief interval, after which he is to decide whether he perceived 
only one clang or several. Tliis experiment is repeated many 
times, and the relative number of judgments in favor of the 
unity of the clang is a measure for the degree of fusion. 

6. Besides the elements contained in the single clangs of 
a compound, there are always, arising from the combination 
of vibrations in the auditory organ, additional elements which 
cause new tonal sensations, characteristic for the different 
kinds of compound clangs. These may also fuse more or less 
completely with the original clang. They are sensations of 
difference-eyries; they correspond, as their name indicates, to 
the difference between the number of vibrations in two pri¬ 
mary tones. They may have a twofold origin, either from 
the interference of the vibrations in the outer ear, especially 
in the tympanum or chain of ossicles (Helmholtz’s combi- 
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nation-tonesj, or from the interference of the vibrations in 
the auditory nei-ve-fibres (Koenig’s beat-tones). The first are, 
from the very character of their origin, weak tones; espe¬ 
cially in comparison with the original tones, they are always 
relatively very weak. The second class, on the other hand, 
are generally stronger and may even surpass the original 
tones in intensity. It is probable that the first appear only 
in the case of harmonious compound clangs, while the second 
appear also in dissonant compound clangs. The fusion of 
difference-tones with the chief tones of the compound is the 
more complete the less intense tire fonner are, and the more 
they tend to foian a simple harmonious tonal series with the 
original components of the clang. As a result of these attri¬ 
butes, the difference-tones are to compound clangs what the 
overtones are to single clangs. They are, however, almost 
entirely independent of the clang-color of the components of 
the compound, hut vary greatly with the relation in which 
the principal tones of these components stand to one another. 
This explains the relative uniformity in the character of a 
given compound clang even when the clang-colors of its com¬ 
ponents vary. 

7. A compound clang may pass through all possible inter¬ 
mediate stages into a thii'd form of intensive auditory ideas, 
that of noises. \V hen two tones are no longer included 
within a series of harmonious tones and when at the same 
time the difference betw'een the number of their vibrations 
does not exceed certain limits, for higher tones about sixty 
vibrations and for lower thirty or even few^er, there arise 
disturbances in the compound clang, which correspond in 
number to the difference between the number of vibrations 
in the primary tones, and are due to the alternating coinci¬ 
dence of like and opposite phases of vibration. These dis¬ 
turbances are either interruptions of the clang-sensation, 
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beats, or, especially in the case of deep tones, intermittent 
sensations of a difference-tone, tonal beats. If the differences 
in the number of vibrations exceed the numbers mentioned, 
the tones at first sound continuous, for the interruptions 
disappear, but they are harsh. Later the harshness dis¬ 
appears and we have pure dissonance. Ordinary dissonance 
is made up of a mixture of beats or harshness and pure 
dissonance. The first two are due to perceptible or just 
disappearing interruptions of the sensation, the latter to the 
entire absence of the unity of the clang, that is, of the con¬ 
sonance that would have arisen if a complete or partial fusion 
had taken place. This lack of accord in tones, due to the 
relation of their pure qualities, may be designated bisonance. 
If through the simultaneous sounding of a great number of 
non-accordant tones the various conditions for an ordinary 
dissonance, beats, tonal beats, harshness, and bisonance, are all 
added together, a noise is the result. On the psychological 
side this means that the predominating tonal elements disappear 
entirely or become mere modifying elements in the total idea. 
For our apprehension of noises, in the case of those which 
last a short interval only, the general pitch of the most in¬ 
tense elements is determinative, in the case of those which last 
longer, the form of the disturbance resulting from the rapidity 
of the beats, from the accompanying tonal beats, etc., also 
has an influence. 

Human articulations are characteristic examples of different 
forms of noise. The vowels are intermediate between clangs 
and noises with predominantly clang character; the resonants 
are noises of long duration, and the proper consonants noises 
of short duration. In whispers the vowels become simply 
noises. The circumstance that the differences in vowels are 
perfectly distinct in whispers, goes to prove that the character 
of vowels depends essentially on their noise-elements. It is 
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probable that simple sensations of noise (p. 49) enter into 
all noises together with the numerous tonal elements that 
go to make them up. The irregular air-vibrations arising 
from the disturbances in the tonal waves, excite both the 
nervous elements in the vestibule of the labyrinth, which 
are sensitive to such stimulations, and the auditory nerve- 
libres themselves. 

7 a. Helmholtz’s resonance hypothesis has aided us materially 
in understanding the physiolo^cal substratum of intensive auditory 
ideas, especially those of clangs (p. 51). It is assumed that certain 
parts of the auditory organ are so tuned that tonal waves of a 
given r^tte always set in sympathetic vibration only the part 
correspondingly tuned. This explains in a general way the 
analyzing ability of the auditory sense, as a result of which we 
can distinguish the elements not only in a compound clang, hut 
to some extent even in a single clang. The resonance hypothesis, 
however, accounts physiologically for only one side of tonal fusion, 
the persistence of the single sensation in the total intensive idea, 
not for the other side, the more or less intimate combination of 
the elements. The assumption of an imaginary ‘‘organ of fusion” 
in the brain for this purpose, is one of those fictions that are 
more harmful than helpful, in which the attempt is made to 
satisfy a demand for explanation with an empty word. The tonal 
elements that produce an intensive clang-idea persist as real 
sensations and still give up their independence more or less in 
the total idea. Tonal fusion is, then, a psychical process and 
requires a psychological explanation. But since this fusion is 
very different under different objective conditions, as, for example, 
when the impressions are due to the combined vibrations from a 
single source or to vibrations from several distinct sources; these 
differences must have some physiological and physical grounds 
for their explanation. The most natural way to attempt such an 
explanation is properly to supplement the resonance hypothesis. 
If we assume that besides the analyzing parts of the auditory 
organ, the resonant membrane, still others exist which are effected 
by the total, unresolved clang, we have a sufficient physiological 
substratum for the different effects of the various conditions. The 
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observations (p. 41) on birds deprived of tbeir labyrinths mate 
it possible to hifer that the auditory nerve-fibres in the canals 
of the labyrinth may be such organs. Then, too, the existence 
of beat-tones (p. 99), which sometimes surpass the primary tones in 
intensity, and the observation that the interruptions of a single 
tone may unite to form a second sensation when sufficiently 
rapid, both seem to require a similar supplementation of the 
resonance hypothesis. 

§ 10. SPAOIAL IDEAS. 

1. Spacial and temporal ideas are immediately distinguished 
from intensive ideas hy the fact that their parts are united, not 
in an arbitrarily variable, but in a definitely fixed order, so 
that when the order is thought of as changed the idea itself- 
changes. Ideas with such a fixed arrangement are called in 
general extensive ideas. 

Of the possible forms of extensive ideas, spaeial ideas 
are distinguished by the fact that the fixed arrangement 
of the parts of a spaeial compound holds only for the re- 
la'r'm of the pnrts to one another^ not for their relation to 
the ideating subject. This latter relation may be thought of 
as indefinitely varied. The objective independence of spaeial 
compounds from the ideating subject is called the movabilitjf 
and torsiUlity of spaeial compounds. The npmber of directions 
in which such movement and torsion may take place’ is 
limited. They may all be reduced to three dimensions, in 
each of which it ’ is possible to advance in two opposite 
directions. The number of directions in which the parts of 
a single compound may be arranged as well as the number 
in which various compounds may be arranged with reference 
to one another, is the same as the maximal number of 
directions in which movement and torsion are possible. This 
is what we call the three-dimensional character of space. A 
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single spacial idea may, accordingly, be defined as a three- 
dimensional compound whose parts are fixed in their locatimi 
loith regard to one another^ but capable of indefinite vaiiation 
in their location ivith regard to the ideating subject. This 
definition neglects, of course, the frequent changes in the 
arrangement of the parts, which occur ip reality. When these 
changes take place, they are to be regarded as transitions from 
one idea to another. This three-dinxensional arrangement of 
spacial ideas must of necessity include one-dimensional and 
two-dimensional arrangements as special cases. In such cases, 
however, the wanting dimensions must always be added ^n 
thought as soon as the relation of the idea to the ideating 
subject is taken into account. 

2, This relation to the ideating subject, which is really 
present in all spacial ideas, renders it from the first psycho¬ 
logically ipapossible that the arrangement of the elements in 
such an idea should be an original attribute of the elements 
themselves, analagous to the intensity or quality of sensations: 
it requires rather that this arrangement should result from the 
bringing together of these elements, and should arise from 
some new psychical conditions that come with this coexistence. 
If this is not admitted, it becomes necessary not only to at¬ 
tribute a spacial quality to every single sensation, but also to 
postulate for every sensation, however limited, a simultaneous 
idea of the whole of three-dimensional space in its location 
with regard to the ideating subject. This would lead to the 
acceptance of an a pn'iori space-perception prior to all concrete 
sensations, which is not only contradictory to all our ex¬ 
periences as to the conditions for the rise and development of 
psychical compounds in general, but also contradictory to all 
our experiences as to the influences that affect spacial ideas 
in particular. 

3. All spacial ideas are arrangements either of tactual 
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or of visual sensations. Indirectly, through of connection of 
other sensations -with either tactual or visual ideas, the spa- 
ciaJ relation may be carried over to other sensations. In the 
cases of touch and sight, it is obvious that the extended sur¬ 
face of the peripheral sense-organs, and their equipment with 
organs of movement, which render possible a varying location 
of the impressions in regard to the ideating subject, are both 
favorable conditions for an extensive, spacial arrangement of 
the sensations. The tactual sense is the earher of the two 
here in question, for it appears earher in the development 
of organisms and shows the structural relations in much 
coarser, hut for that reason in many respects much plainer, 
form than the more dehcately organized visual organ does. 
Still, it is to be noted that where vision is present, the 
spacial ideas from touch are greatly influenced by. those 
from sight 

A. SPACIAL TOUCH-IDEAS. 

4. The simplest possible touch-idea is a single, approxi¬ 
mately punctiform imp'ession on the skin. If such an impres¬ 
sion is presented even when tlie eyes are turned away, there 
arises a definite idea of the place touched. Introspection shows 
that this idea, which is called the localixation of the stimulus, 
under the normal condition where vision is present is not im¬ 
mediate, as we we should expect it to he if the spacial quality 
were an original attribute of sensations, hut that it depends 
upon a secondary, generally very obscure, visual idea of the 
region touched. Localization is, therefore, more exact near 
bounding lines of the touch-organs than on the uniform 
intervening surfaces, since these hounding lines are more 
prominent in the visual images. The arousal of a visual idea 
through the tactual impression, even when the eyes are turned 
away, is possible because every point of the organ of touch 
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gives to the touch-sensation a peculiar qualitative coloring, 
which is independent of the quality of the external impres¬ 
sion and is probably due to the character of the structure 
of the skin, which varies from point to point and is never 
exactly the same in two separate regions. 

This local coloring is called the local sign of the sensation. 
It varies in diJBEerent regions of the skin at very different rates: 
rapidly on the tip of the tongue, on the ends of the fingers, and 
on the lips; slowly on the broader surfaces of the limbs and 
trunk. A measure for the rate of tliis variation may be ob¬ 
tained by applying tivo impressions near each other to any region 
of the skin. So long as the distance of the impressions is less 
than that of distinguishable local signs they are perceived as a 
single one, but so soon as they pass this limit they are perceived 
as spacially separate. The smallest, just noticeable distance be¬ 
tween two impressions is called the space-threshold for tozcch. 
It varies from one or two millimetres (tips of tongue and 
fingers) to sixty-eight millimetres (back, upper arm, and leg). 
On the pressure-spots (p. 47), when the stimuli are favorably 
applied, still shorter distances can be perceived. Then, too, 
the threshold is dependent on the condition of the tactual 
organ and on practice. As a result of the first, for example, 
the tlireshold is smaller for children than for adults, since 
the differences in structure that condition the local signs, are 
obviously more crowded together. As a result of practice, 
the threshold is smaller in the case of the blind than of 
those who have vision, especially at the ends of the fingers, 
which are most used for touching. 

5. The influence of visual ideas of the regions touched, 
where vision is present, as just described, teaches that the 
localization of tactual impressions and the spacial arrange¬ 
ment of a number of such impressions is not due to an 
original spacial quality of cutaneous points or to any 
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pi-imai^ space-forming function of the tactual organ. On the 
contrary, it presupposes spacial ideas of sight, which can he 
made use of, however, only hecause the various parts of the 
tactual organ have certain qualitative attributes, local signs, 
which arouse the visual image of tlu' jiart touched. 'Pherc 
is no reason for attributing an immediate spacml rt‘lati<tn to 
the local signs themselves; it is obviously enough that they 
act as qualitative signals to arouse the ajipropriate \isual 
images. This connection with vision dc'pends upon the frequent 
union of the two. The keenness of localization will, there¬ 
fore, he aided by all the influences that increase either the 
clearness of the visual images or the qualitative differeuce•^ 
in local signs. 

We may describe the fonnation of spacial ideas in this 
case as the arrangement of tactual .stimuli in visual images 
already present. The W'hole process is a consequeiu’c of the 
constant connection of these imag(‘s with the (pialitative h»cal 
signs of the stimuli. The union of the hn-al signs and the 
visual images of the coiTCsponding region may, then, he 
regarded as an incomplete, Imt reni eonsfanf. fusmi. The 
fusion is incomplete because both visuail image and tactual 
impression retain their independemt charjicter; hut it is sn 
constant that, when the state of th<‘ tactual organ remains 
the same, it seems invariable. This last fact explains the 
relative certainty of localization. The iiredmuimiting <«lemcnt, 
of this fusion are the tactual sensations. For many |ierMms 
the visual images are pmshed so far into the hackgrouml that 
they can not be perceived with any c(>rtainty, even with tin* 
greatest attention. The apprehension of spaca*, in such cases, 
is perhaps an immediate function of tactual and motor sen- 
sations, as for the blind [x. inf. 0). As a rule, howeviu*, unme 
careful observation shows that it is possihh' to rect»gnize the 
position and distance of the impressions only by attempting 
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ti) juak(,‘ tho in<l(‘f5«iti‘ visual iuiapre of tho rogion touclu'd 
luoro distinct. 

(). I lu' conditions that hold wlu'ii vision is pi’osent, an' 
essentially diftV.-ont from those found in eases of bmidne.ss, 
espeeiall)' <'ong*'nital or <'arly aecpiired blindness. Blind p'er- 
sons retain lor a long tinn' memory imag('s of familiar visual 
ohjeets. s(t that the spacial idt'as of touc'h ahvays i-eiuain, to 
some extent, products of a fusion behveen tactual sensations 
ami visual images. But llnw' visual images can not bo con- 
tinally renewed, .so that a persons in <iue.stiou eonu' more 
and nmre t<i make usi' i movc'iuents. The nrrimtmi.’f of 
movemnit that arise from the joints uTid musch's in i)assing 
from one factual impressioii to another (p. 46), serve as a 
nu'asurt' for the movement ex<'c.uted and, at the same time, 
as a measure for the distance between the tw() impressions. 
These sensations of movement, whi(!h in acquired blindness 
ai<' iiddititms to the gra<lually fading visual imag<'s and 
in part .substitutes for them, are, in tamgenital blindness, 
the only m.-ans present from the first for tl»' formatnm 
of an idea of the relativa; po.sition and distamse of the 
.single impressions. We observf* in the latter emse contin¬ 
ual luovenu'nts ttf the toncli-organs, ('specially the fing(n',s, 
over the (dijetd. Achhsl to these' move'inents are a imtn' 
concentrated iitte'iition t(» tactual sensations and a gw'ater 
jiractice in their dis<'rimination. Htill, the low'grade of devel¬ 
opment (d' this ,seu.s(‘, in comparison with sight, always shows 
itself in tlie fact that the appreh('n.Hion of continuous lines and 
surfaces is tuueh h»s.s pe'rfeet tliiin that of approximately 
puuctiform impressions arranged in various ways. The n«*ces- 
sity of making a blhi4-<il}thabii of arbitrary figua's fanned 
hy various eomhinathms (d raisi'd points, is a striking proof 
of this. Thus, for e.'cample, in the* ordinary alphabet (Bniille’s) 
oim pt.int represents A. two points in a horisiontal line B, 
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two points in a vertical line 0, etc. With six points at 
most all the letters can be formed, bnt the points must be 
far enough apart to be perceived as separate with the 
end of the index finger. The way in which this alphabet is 
read is characteristic for the development of the space-ideas 
of the blind. As a rule the index fingers of both hands are 
used for tlus purpose. The right finger precedes and appre¬ 
hends a group of points simultaneously (synthetic touch), the 
left finger follows somewhat more slowly and apprehends the 
single points successively (analytic touch). Both the syn¬ 
thetic and analytic impressions are united and refeired to the 
same object. This method of procedure shows clearly that 
the spacial discrimination of tactual impressions is no more 
immediately given in this case than in the case where vision 
was present, but that here the movements by means of wliich 
the finger that is used for analytic touch passes from point 
to point, play the same part as the accompanying visual ideas 
did in the normal cases with vision. 

An idea of the extent and direction of these movements 
can arise only under the condition that every movement is 
accompanied by an imier tactual sensation (p. 46, 6). The 
assumption that these inner tactual sensations are immedi¬ 
ately connected with an idea of the space passed through in 
the movement, would be highly improbable, for it would not 
only presuppose the existence of a connate perception of 
surrounding space and of the position of the subject in respect 
to the same (p. 103;, but it would include another particular 
assumption. Tliis is the assumption that inn er and outer 
touch-sensations, although they are otherwise alike in quality 
and physiological substrata, still differ in that inner sen¬ 
sations give, along with the sensation, an image of the po¬ 
sition of the subject and of the spacial arrangement of the 
immediate environment This would really necessitate a return 
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to the Platonic doctrine of the memory of innate ideas, for 
the sensations of movements arising from touch are here 
thought of as the mere external occasional causes for the 
revival of innate transcendental ideas of space. 

7. Apart from its psychological improbabihty, such an 
hypothesis as that just mentioned can not be reconciled with 
the influence exercised by practice on the cUscrimination of 
local signs and of differences in movements. There is no 
other way except to attribute the rise of spacial ideas here, 
as in normal cases with vision (p. 106], to the eomMnatians 
of the sensations themselves as presented in experience. These 
combinations consist in tlie fact that in passing from one 
outer tactual impression to another, any two sensations, a and 
6, with a certain difference in local signs, ahvays have a 
corresponding inner touch-sensation, «, accompanying tlie 
movement, w'hile two sensations, a and c, ■with a greater dif¬ 
ference in local signs, have a more intense sensation of move¬ 
ment, y. For the blind there is always such a regular com¬ 
bination of inner and outer touch-sensations. From the 
strictly empirical point of view it can not be affirmed that 
either of these sensational systems, in itself, brings the idea 
of spacial arrangement; we can- only say that this arrange¬ 
ment results regularly from the combination of the two. On 
this basis the sf)acial ideas of the bhnd, arising, as they do, 
from external im^nessions, may be defined as a product of 
the fusion of exter)icd tactual sensations and their qualita- 
tneilij graded local signs, with internal tactual sensation 
graded accoixling to 'intensitg. The external sensations with 
their attributes as determined by the extenial .stimulus, ai’e 
the predominating elements in tliis fusion. These push the 
local signs with then quahtative peculiarities, and the sen¬ 
sations of movement with their intensive attributes, so far 
into the background, tliat, like the overtones of a clang, they 
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can be perceived only when the attention is especially con¬ 
centrated upon them. Spacial ideas from touch are, ^accord¬ 
ingly, due to a complete fusion. Their characteristic peculi¬ 
arity, in contrast, for example, with iutf.'usive tonal fusions, 
is that the subordinate and supplementary elements are dif- 
fei*ent in character, and at the same time related to one 
another according to definite laws. They are different, for 
the local signs form a pure qualitative system, while the inner 
touch-sensations which accompany the movements of the tac¬ 
tual organs, fom a series of intensities. They are related, 
for the motor energy used in passing through an interval 
between two points, increases with the extent of the interval, 
so that, in proportion to the qualitative difference between 
the local signs, there must also be an increase in the intensity 
of the sensations of movement. 

8. The spacial arrangement of tactual impressions is thus 
the product of a tivofoM fusion. First, the subordinate ele¬ 
ments fuse, in that the various qualities of the local sign 
system, which is spread out in two dimensions, are related 
to one another according to the grades of intensity of the 
sensations of movement. Secondly, the tactual impressions as 
determined by the external stimuli, fuse with the product of 
the first union. Of course, the two processes do not take 
place successively, but in one and the same act, for the local 
signs and movements must both be aroused by the external 
stimuli. Still, the external sensations vary with the nature 
of the objective stimulus, while the local signs and internal 
tactual sensations are subjective elements, whose mutual rela¬ 
tions always remain the same even when the external im¬ 
pressions vary. This is the psychological condition for the 
cmistancy of attributes which we ascribe to space itself, in 
contrast wich the great changeableness of the qualitative attri¬ 
butes of objects ill space. 
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9. After the fusion between local signs and internal tac¬ 
tual sensations has once been effected, eitlier one of these 
elenlents by itself, though perhaps in a limited degree, is able 
to bring about a locahzation of the sensations, and even to 
arPuse complex spacial ideas. In this way not only normal 
individuals with vision, hut also the blind, even the congen¬ 
itally blind, have an idea of the place touched, and can per¬ 
ceive as spacially separate two impressions that are far enough 
apaft, even when the touch-organs remain perfectly quiet. 
Of course, the congenitally blind can have no visual image 
of the region touched, but they have instead of this an idea 
of a movement of the part touched and, where several im¬ 
pressions are received, the idea of a movement from one to 
the other. The same fusion takes place in ideas thus formed 
as in the ordinary ones, where movements are really present, 
ohly here the one factor, the inner tactual sensation is 
merely a memory-image. 

10. In the same way, we may have the reverse imocess. 
The real contents of experience may be a sum of inner tac¬ 
tual sensations which arise from the movement of some part 
of the body, wliile no noticeable external tactual sensations 
whatever are given, and yet these internal sensations which 
accompany the movement may still be the basis of a spacial 
idea. Tliis is regularly the case when we have pure ideas 
of our oivn movements. If, for example, we shut our eyes 
and tlien raise our arm, we have at every moment an idea 
of the position of the arm. To he sure, external tactual 
sensations that arise from the torsion and folding of the slrin^ 
l)lay some part here too, but they are relatively unimportant 
in comparison with the internal sensations from the joints, 
tendons, and muscles. 

It can be easily observed that where vision is present, tliis 
idea of position comes from an obscure visual image of the 
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limb with its surroimdings, which is aroused even when the 
eyes are closed or turned away. This connection is so close 
that it may arise between the mere memory-image of the inner 
tactual sensation and the corresponding visual idea, as is 
observed in the case of paralytics, vrhere sometimes the mere 
will to execute a certain movement arouses the idea of a 
movement really executed. Evidently, the ideas of one’s owm 
movements depend, w^hen vision is present, on incomplete 
fusions, just as the external spacial ideas of touch do, only 
here the internal sensations play the part that the outer 
sensations play in the former case. This leads to the assump¬ 
tion that the inner tactual sensations also have local signs, 
that is, the sensations in the various joints, tendons, and mus¬ 
cles show" certain series of local differences. Litrospection 
seems to confirm this view'. If w"e move alternately the 
knee-joint, hip-joint, and shoulder-joint, or even the correspond¬ 
ing joints on the right and left sides, the quality of the 
^sation seems each time a little different, even if w"e neglect 
tbe^Gonnection with a visual image of the limb, w"hich can 
never be entirely suppressed. Then, too, it is impossible to 
see how accompanying visual images could arise at all with¬ 
out suck differences. That w'ould require not only a connate 
idea of space in the mind, but also a connate knowiedge of 
the position and movements of the limbs in space for every 
moment. 

11. From the relations that exist in the normal cases with 
vision, w"e can understand the way in wiiicli the ideas of their 
own movements arise in the case of the congenitally blind. 
Here, instead of a fusion with a visual image, there must 
be a fusion of sensations of movement with the local signs. 
Outer tactual sensations also act as aids in this case. In 
fact, they are much more important here than w'hen vision 
is present. The ideas of the blind as to their owm move- 
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ments are exceedingly uncertain so long as they are unaided 
by contact with external objects. When, however, they touch 
such objects, they have the advantage of greater practice 
with the external tactual sense and a keener attention for 
the same. The so-called ‘‘distance-sense of the blind” is a 
proof of this. It consists in the ability to perceive from 
some distance, without direct contact, a resisting object, as, 
for example, a neighboring wall. Now, it can be experi¬ 
mentally demonstrated that this distance-sense is made up 
of two factors: a very weak tactual stimulation of the fore¬ 
head by the atmospheric resistance, and a change in the 
sound of the step. The latter acts as a signal to concentrate 
the attention enough so that the weak tactual stimulations 
can be perceived. The “distance-sense” disappears, accord¬ 
ingly, when the tactual stimulations are prevented by binding 
a cloth around the forehead or when the steps are rendered 
inaudible. 

12. Besides our ideas of the position and movements of 
the various parts of our body, we have also an idea of the 
position and rmvemmt of our whole body. The former can 
never have anything but a relative significance; it is only 
when considered in connection with the latter that they 
become absolute. The organ of orientation for this general 
idea is the head. We always have a definite idea of the 
position of the head; the other organs are localized in 
our ideas, generally, indeed, very indefinitely, with reference 
to it, according to the particular complexes of inner and 
outer tactual sensations in each case. The specific organ of 
orientation in the head is the system of semicircular canals, 
to which are added as secondary aids the inner and outer 
tactual sensations resulting from the action of the muscles 
of the head. The function of these canals as an organ of 
orientation can be most easily understood by assuming that 

Wundt, Paycliology. 8 
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inner tactual sensations with especially niurktal (liftVrtUK'cs in 
local signs, arise in them through the iniluenct^ of tin* chang¬ 
ing pressure of the fluid medium, wlu(‘h fills them. It is 
highly probable that dizmms^ which conu^s fn)m rapid 
rotation of the head, is due to sensations caustnl by tln^ 
violent movements of this fluid. This is in iwaml with tlie 
observations that partial derangmuents of thc‘ canals bring 
about constant illusions in loc^alizatkm, and ccunplett^ ile- 
rangement of the same is follow(‘d by an aluM^st total sus¬ 
pension of the ability to localiz(\ 

12 a. The antagonistic* theories in regard to tlu^ psyehii*al 
formation of spacial ideas, are gcaun'ally (‘ailed imtirism and 
empirism. The fiativistw theory sec^ks to deprive hu*aliv.ation in 
space from connate properties of thc^ sensc^-orgaim imd staist*- 
centres, while the mnpmsilc theory stacks to dca-ive it from the 
influences of experience. This diserimination ch^es not give proper 
expression to the actual opposition that (exists, tor tlie assumption 
of connate spacial ideas may be attac.kcMl witlnmt affirming that 
these ideas aiise through experience. This is thc^ cast' wlnui, m 
above, space-perceptions are regarded as products of psyt-hu-al 
fusions due both to the physiological propertii’S of tlie tn-gans of 
sense and of movement, and to iln^ general laws ft»r the ris(‘ <»f 
psychical compounds. Sucdi pro(*(^ss(‘s of fusion and the arrange*^ 
ments of sense-impressions based upon them, an^ evt^rywlnuH' 
the substrata of our experiencai, but for tins very reason it is 
inadmissible to call them ‘‘experiem-cr itself. It is miu‘h more 
proper to point out the opposition that really exists, m that of 
nativistie and genetk theories. It is to he noted that the wide¬ 
spread nativistic theories contain cmipiru^al ehmients, while, on the 
other hand, empirical theories contain nativistic elemmits, so that 
the difference is sometimes very smuilL Supporters of the naiiv- 
istic view assume that the arrangement of impn^ssions in 
corresponds directly to the arrangement of semsitive points in the 
skin and retina. The special way in which tlie projection out¬ 
ward is effected, especially the ideas of the distam*# and magni¬ 
tude of objects, and the reference of a plurality of spaciiilly 
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separated impressions to a single object, are all regarded as 
dependent upon “attention”, “will”, or even “experience”. Sup¬ 
porters of the empirical theory, on the other hand, generally 
presuppose space as given in some way or other, and then in¬ 
terpret each single idea as a localization in this space due to 
so-me empirical motive. In the theory of spacial ideas from 
sight, tactual space is generally regarded as this originally given 
space; in the theory of tactual ideas, original spacial qualities 
have sometimes been attributed to motor sensations. Thus, in 
the actual concrete theories empirism and nativism are very 
ill defined concepts. They agree in the use of the complex con¬ 
cepts of popular psychology, such as “attention”, “will”, and 
“experience”, without any examination or analysis. In this respect 
they are different from the genetiG theory, which seeks to show’ 
the elementary processes from which the ideas rise, by means 
of a psychological analysis of the ideas. In spite of their weak¬ 
nesses , the nativistic and empiristic theories have served to 
set the psychological problem that exists here, clearly before 
us, and to bring to light a great number of facts for its 
solution. 


B. SPACIAL SIGHT-IDEAS. 

13. The general properties of the touch-sense are repeated 
in the visual sense, but in a more highly organized form. 
Corresponding to the sensory surface of the outer skin, we 
have here the retina wfith its rods and cones arranged in 
roW'S and forming an extx'aordinarily fine mosaic of sensitive 
points. Corresponding to the movements of the tactual organs, 
Ave have the movements of both eyes in fixating objects and 
following their bounding lines. Still, while tactual impressions 
are perceived only through immediate contact wdth the objects, 
the refractive media in front of the retina throw inverted, 
reduced images upon it. These images are so small that 
space is alloAved for a large number of simultaneous im¬ 
pressions, and the ability of light to traverse space makes it 
possible for both neighboring and distant objects to yield 
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impressions. Vision tiius becomes a distance-sense in a inuch 
Mgber degree than bearing. Light can be perceived from 
incomparably greater distances than sound. Furthermore, 
only visual ideas are directty localized at different distances 
from the subject; for auditory ideas this localization is al¬ 
ways indirect, through the aid of visual ideas of space. 

14, With regard to its spacial attributes, every visual 
idea may be resolved into two factors: 1) the location of the 
single elements in relation to one another, and 2) their loca¬ 
tion in relation to the ideating subject. Even the idea of 
one single point of light, contains both these factors, for we 
must always represent a point in some spacial environment, 
and also in some direction and at some distance from our¬ 
selves. These factors can be separated only through delib¬ 
erate abstraction, never in reality, for the relation of any 
point in space to its enviromnent, regularly determines its 
relation to the ideating subject. As a result of this depend¬ 
ence, the analysis of visual ideas may better start with the 
location of the elements in relation to one another, and then 
take up later the location of the compound in regard to the 
subject. 

a. The Location of the Elements of a Yistud Idea in 
Relation to One Another, 

15. In the apprehension of the reciprocal relations 
between elements of a visual idea, the attributes of the 
tactual sense are all repeated, only in a much more highly 
organized form, and with a few modifications significant for 
the visual ideas. Here, too, we immediately connect with the 
simplest possible, approximately punctiform, impression the 
idea of its ptoce in space; that is, we give it a certain defi¬ 
nite position in elation to the |wts of space about it. This 
locjdization is not effected, however, as in touch, by the 
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direct reference of tke impression to the corresponding point 
of the sense-organ itself, but we project it into a field of 
vision^ which lies at some distance outside of the ideating 
subject. Here too we have a measure, as in the case of 
touch, for the accuracy of localization, in the distance at 
which two approximately punctiform impressions can be just 
distinguished as spacially different. The distance is not given 
in this case as a directly measurable Hnear extension on 
the sensory surface itself, but as the shortest perceptible 
interval between two points in the field of vision. The field 
of vision may be thought of as placed at any distance 
whatever from the subject, so that it is best to use as a 
measure for the fineness of localization, not a linear exten¬ 
sion, but an angle j the angle formed by the intersection of 
the lines passing through the nodal point of the eye, from 
the points in the field of vision to the corresponding retinal 
points. This angle of vision remains constant so long as the 
size of the retinal image is unchanged, while the distance 
between the points in the field of vision increases in pro¬ 
portion to their distance from the subject. If an equivalent 
linear distance is sought in place of the angle of vision, it 
can be found in the diameter of the retinal image. This 
may be reckoned directly from the angle and the distance of 
the retina from the nodal point of the eye. 

16. The measurements of the keenness of lo(xMxation with 
the'eye^ made according to this principle, show that there is 
a great difference for different parts of the field of vision, 
just as was found for different regions of the tactual organs 
(p. 105). Still, the distances that measure the smallest per¬ 
ceptible intervals here are aU very much smaller. Then, 
again, there are many regions of finer discrimination scattered 
over the tactual organ, but only one region of finest discrim¬ 
ination in the field of vision. This is the middle, which 
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corresponds to the centre of the retina. From this region . 
towards the periphery the fineness of localization diminishes 
very rapidly. The whole field of vision or the Avhole retinal 
surface, is, accordingly, analogous to a single tactual region, 
as, for example, that of the index finger, except that it very 
much surpasses the latter in fineness of localization, especially 
at the centre, where two impressions at a distance corre¬ 
sponding to 60'"—90" in the angle of vision, are just distin¬ 
guishable, while two degrees and a half toward the periphery, 
the smallest perceptible extension is 3' 30", and at eight 
degrees it increases to 1°. 

In normal vision we turn the eye towards objects of which 
we wish to gain more accurate spacial ideas, in such a way 
that they lie in the middle of the field of vision, their images 
falling, accordingly, on the centre of the retina. We speak 
of such objects as seen directly., of all othe:|:s, which lie in 
the eccentric parts of the field of vision, as seen indirectly. 
The centre of the region of direct vision is called the point 
of regard^ or the fixation-point The line that unites the 
centre of the retina with that of the field of vision is known 
as the line of regard. 

If we reckon the distance on the retina that corresponds 
to the smallest angle of vision at which two points in the 
centre of the field of vision inay be perceived as separate, 
it will be found to be .004 to .006 mm. This distance is 
equal to the diameter of a retinal cone, and since the 
cones are so close together in the centre of the retina that 
they are in direct contact, it may be concluded with 
probability that two impressions must fall upon alt least two 
different retinal elements if they are to be perceived as sep¬ 
arate in space. This view is supported by the fact that 
in the peripheral regions of the retina the rods and cones, 
which are the two forms of elements sensitive to hght, are 
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really separated by greater intervals. It may, then, be 
assumed that the keenness of vision^ or the ability to distin¬ 
guish two distinct points in the field of vision, is directly de¬ 
pendent on the proximity of the retinal elements to one 
another, for two impressions can be distinguished as spacially 
different only when they act upon different elen^ents, 

16 a* Because of this interrelation between the keenness of 
vision and the arrangement of retinal elements, it has often been 
concluded that every such element has from the hrst the property 
of localizing any stimulus that acts upon it, in that position in 
space which corresponds to its own projection in the field of 
vision. In this way the attempt has been made to reduce the 
property of the visual sense by virtue of which it represents 
its objects in an external field of vision at some distance from 
the subject, to a connate energy of the retinal elements or of 
their central connections in the visual centre in the brain. There 
are certain pathological disturbances of vision that seem at fi'* ' 
sight to confirm this assumption. When some region of th. 
retina is pushed out of place as a result of infiammation under¬ 
neath, certain distortions in the ir^ages, the so-called metamor- 
phopsiaj arise. The extent and direction of these distortions can 
be fully explained when it is assumed that the displaced retinal 
elements continue to localize their impressipns as they did when 
in their normal positions. But it is obvious that these distort 
tions of the images when, as in most cases, they appear as con¬ 
tinually changing phenomena during the gradual formation and 
disappearance of the excretion, furnish us with no more evidence 
for a connate energy of localization in the retina than does the 
readily observed fact that distorted images of objects are seen 
when one looks through prismatic glasses. If, on the other hand, 
a stationary condition is gradually reached, the metamorphopsia 
disappear, and that, foo, not only in cases where it may be as¬ 
sumed that the retinal elements return to their original position, 
but even in those cases where such a return is entirely improb¬ 
able on account of the extent of the affection. In cases like 
the latter, the development of a new connection between the 
single retinal elements and their corresponding points in the field 
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of vision, must be assumed ^). This conclusion is supported by 
observations made with normal eyes on the gradual adaptation to 
distorted images which are produced by external optical appli¬ 
ances. If a pair of prismatic glasses are worn before the eyes, 
marked and disturbing distortions of the images are the regular 
results. The straight bounding lines appear bent and the forms 
of the objects are thus distorted. These disturbances gradually 
disappear entirely if the glasses are worn some time. When the 
glasses are removed the distortions may appear in the opposite 
direction. All these phenomena can be understood if we pre¬ 
suppose that the spacial localizations of vision are not original, 
but acquired. 

17. Besides the retinal sensations there are other psychical 
elements that always take part in the reciprocal spacial 
arrangement of light-impressions. The physiological proper¬ 
ties of the eye point a priori to the sensations that accom¬ 
pany ocular 7n€re7nents^ as such elements. These movements 
obviously play the same part in the estimation of distances 
in the field of vision as the tactual movements do in the 
estimation of tactual impressions. The grosser conditions of 
touch are, however, here reproduced in a much more delicate 
and hightly developed form. The eye can be turned in all 
directions about its centre of rotation, which is fixed in its 
relation to the head, by means of a most admirably arranged 
system of six muscles. It is thus w^ell suited to following 
continuously the bounding lines of objects or to passing each 


1) A process analogous to this elimination of the metamophopsia 
is sometimes observed in binocular vision when the disturbances 
arising from squinting are gradually overcome. When the squinting 
begins, the two lines of regard no longer meet in the field of vision, 
so that double images of objects arise. These may gradually dis¬ 
appear, however, if the condition of the eyes remains perfectly 
stationary; a new set of relations is developed for the retinal ele¬ 
ments of the squinting eye. 
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time in the shortest line from a given fixation-point to another. 
The movements in the directions which correspond to the 
position of the objects most frequently and closely observed, 
namely, downward and inward movements, are favored above 
the others by the arrangement of the muscles. Furthermore, 
the movements of the two eyes are so adapted to one another 
through the synergy of their innervation, that normally the 
two lines of regard are always turned upon the same fixation- 
point. In this way a cooperation of the two eyes is made 
possible which not only pemut a more perfect apprehension 
of the position of objects in relation to one another, but, more 
especially, furnishes the most essential means for the deter¬ 
mination of the spacial relation of objects to the subject 
(24 seq). 

18. The phenomena of vision teach that the idea of 
the Teldtive distaTice of tw^o points from each other is depend¬ 
ent on the motor energy of the eye employed in passing 
through tliis distance, just as the discrimination of two dis¬ 
tinct points in the field of vision depends on the arrangement 
of the retinal elements. The motor energy becomes a com¬ 
ponent of the idea through its connection with a seitsaticni 
which can be perceived, especially in extensive movements 
and by comparing ocular movements in various directions. 
Thus, for example, the upward movement of the eyes is 
clearly accompanied by more intense sensations than the 
downward movements; and the same is true of outward 
movements of one eye as compared with its inward move¬ 
ments. 

The influence of sensations of movement on the locali¬ 
zation are most apparent in the cases of disturbance arising 
from partial paralysis of single ocular muscles. These disturb¬ 
ances correspond exactly to the changes in the amount 
of energy required to move the eye. The general principle 
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of such disorders is that the distance between two points 
seems greater when they lie in the direction of the more 
difficult movement. The more difficult movement has a 
correspondingly more intense motor sensation, which under 
normal conditions accompanies a more extensive movement. 
As a result, the distance passed through appears greater. 
Furthermore, the same illusion may appear for distances that 
lie in the same direction, but have not been actually passed 
through, for the standard found during a movement deter¬ 
mines the motor impulse in the eye even when it is not moved. 

19. Similar differences in the estimation of distances can 
be demonstrated for the normal eye. Although the ocular 
muscles are so arranged that their movements in various 
directions require about the same amount of exertion, still, 
this is not exactly so. The reasons are apparently closely 
connected with the adaptation of the eye to its functions. 
The neighboring objects of our immediate environment, on 
which the hnes of regard must be converged, are the ones 
most often looked at. For this reason, the muscles of the 
eye have so adapted themselves that the movements for the 
convergence of the Knes of regard are the easiest, particu¬ 
larly those directed downwards as compared with other pos¬ 
sible movements of convergence. This general facilitation 
of convergence has been acquired by the addition of special 
auxihary and compensatory muscles (superior and inferior 
oblique) to the muscles that move the eye upwards and 
downwards (superior and inferior recti). As a result of the 
greater complexity of muscular activity thus necessary for 
the upward and downward movements of the eyes, the exer¬ 
tion is greater in these directions than towards the two sides, 
where only the internal and external recti act. The relative 
ease of downward movements of convergence shows itself 
partly in the differences in the intensity of sensations accom- 
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partying the movements, as already remarked (p. 121), and 
partly in the fact that downward convergence is involuntarily 
too great and upward too small. 

There are certain constant optical iUusio7is dependhtg on 
tlic diTcction of the object in the field of visioi^ which cor¬ 
respond to these differences in the motor mechanism. They 
are of two kinds: illusions of direction.^ and those of mag¬ 
nitude. 

Both eyes are subject to an illusion as to the direction 
of vertical lines in the field of vision. Such a line whose upper 
end is inclined 1^—3° outward, appears vertical, and one 
really vertical, seems inclined inward. Since the illusion is 
in opposite directions for the two eyes, it disappears in binoc¬ 
ular vision. It can obviously be explained by the fact just 
noted, that the downward movements of the eyes are con¬ 
nected with an involuntary increase, and the upward move¬ 
ments with a decrease, in the convergence. This deflection [ 

of the movement from the vertical is not noticed, but 
we refer it to the object as a deflection in the opposite 
direction. 

An equally regular illimon in magnitude appears when 
we compare distances extending in different directions in the 
field of vision. This, too, is very probably to be referred to 
the asymmetry in the arrangement of the muscles which 
arises from the adaptation of the eye to the ordinary posi¬ 
tion of objects in space. A vertical straight line is judged 
on the average Ye too long as compared with an equal hori¬ 
zontal line. A square, accordingly, appears as a rectangle 
whose base is shorter than its sides, and a square drawn 
by the eye is always too low. This illusion is explained 
when we remember that, as a result of the highly developed 
tendency to convergence, the muscular activity for upward and 
downward movements is much more complex than for inward 
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and outwai-d movements. The consequence is the same as 
in the case of partially paralyzed eyes, distances in the 
direction of the more difficult movement appear greater. 

19 a. Besides this difference between vertical and horizontal 
distances, which is most noticeable because it is so large, there 
are less marked differences between upward and downward, as 
well as between outward and inward distances. The upper half 
of a vertical line is overestimated on the average by of its 
length, and the outer half of a horizontal line by The first 
may be due to a slight asymmetry in the arrangement of the 
upper and lower muscles, or it may be due to the involuntary 
convergence of the lines of regard in downward movement, or, 
finally, to a combination of both influences. The effect of con¬ 
vergence is due to the fact that it corresponds to an approach 
of the object, so that we are generally inclined to see the lower 
half of the line nearer. In accordance with certain conditions of 
association to be described later (§ 16, 9), when the angle of vision 
remains constant, whatever is judged as nearer is judged to be 
smaller, so that the lower half of a line seems shorter than the 
upper. This explanation by the perspective can not be applied 
to the greater illusion in the overestimation of vertical as com¬ 
pared with horizontal lines, for if it were applicable, the illusion 
would at most be about equal to that found in the comparison 
of the two halves of a vertical line, while in reality it is approx¬ 
imately three times as great. The fact that this greater illusion 
appears only when straight distances are compared, not in the 
case of objects bounded by curved lines, is also a proof against 
the explanation by perspective. A circle, for example, does not 
appear as an ellipse vdth a longer vertical axis, but as a real 
circle. The slight overestimation of the outer half of a hori¬ 
zontal line is also due most probably to the asymmetrical activ¬ 
ity of the muscles, which arises from the relative ease of con¬ 
vergence-movements. 

20. Added to these two illusions, which arise from the 
special structure of ocular muscles in their adaptation to the 
purposes of vision, there are certain other variable optical 
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illusions that are due to certain attributes of all voluntary 
movements and have their analoga in the movements of the 
tactual organs. These illusions may also he divided into 
those of diTectioi.^ and those of yyicignitude. The former follow 
the rule that acute angles are overestimated, obtuse under¬ 
estimated, and that the direction of the intersecting lines 
varies correspondingly. For the illusions of magnitude we have 
the rule, forced or interrupted movements require more exertion 
than free and continuous ones. Any straight line that neces¬ 
sitates fixation is, accordingly, overestimated in comparison 
with an open distance marked off by two points, and a 
straight line interrupted by several dividing lines is over¬ 
estimated in comparison with an uninterrupted line. 

The tactual analogon of the illusion in angles is the ten¬ 
dency to overestimate small articular movements and to 
underestimate large ones. This comes under the general 
principle that a relatively greater expenditure of energy is 
required for a short movement than for a more extensive 
one, because it is more difficult to begin a movement than 
to continue it after it is already started. The tactual phe¬ 
nomenon analogous to the overestimation of interrupted lines, 
is that a distance estimated by a movement of one of the 
limbs always seems shorter when it is passed through in a 
single continuous movement than it does when the movement 
is several times interrupted. Here, too, the sensation corre- 
sponds to the expenditure of energy, which is, of course, 
greater for an interrupted than for a continuous movement. 
The overestimation of interrupted lines by the eye, takes place, 
as we can easily understand, only so long as no motives 
arise from the way in which the division is made, to hinder 
the movement of the eye over the interrupted line. Such a 
hindrance is present, for example, when the line is inter¬ 
rupted only once. This one point of division makes fixation 
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necessaiy. If we compare such a line with a continuous 
one, we tend to estimate the first without any movement, 
with the point of division as a fixation-centre, while the sec¬ 
ond IS apprehended by a movement of the eye. As a result 
the continuous line seems longer thaii the intermpted line. 

21. All these phenomena point to the immediate depend¬ 
ence of the apprehension of spacial directions and magnitudes 
on ocular movements. As further evidence pointing iil the same 
direction, we have the negative fact that the arrangement of 
the retinal elements, especially their proximity to one another, 
normally has ho influence on the ideas of direction and 
magnitude. This is most strikingly evident in the fact that 
the distance between two points appears the same whether 
observed in direct or indirect vision. Twm points that are 
clearly distinguished in dhect vision, may become bm iU the 
eccentric parts of the field of vision, but so soon as they 
ahe distinguished at dll, they w’-ill appear just as far apart hi 
one region as in the other. This independence of the prox¬ 
imity of the retinal elements, in our perception of magriitude, 
holds even for a part of the retina that is not sensitive to 
light at all — for the blind spot^ where the optic nCrve comes 
into the eye. Objects whose images fall on the blind spot 
are not seen. The size of this spot is about 6^, and it is 
located 15° inward from the point of fixation. Images of 
considerable size, as, for example, that of a human face at a 
distance of six feet, may disappear entirely on it* Still, 
w^hen points appear at the right and left or below and above 
this region, w^e localize them just as far from each other as 
w^e should in any other, uninterrupted part of the field of 
vision. The same fact is observed when some part of the 
retina becomes blind through pathological conditions. The 
resulting break in the field of vision shows itself only 
in the fact that images falling on it are not seen, never 
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through any changes in the localization of objects lying on 
opposite sides of the blind region.') 

22. All these phendmena teach thUt the keenness of visum 
and the apj^ehension of directions and distances in tlte fieM of 
vision, are two different functions, which depend upon different 
conditions: the first depends on the proxiniity of the retinal ele¬ 
ments to one another, the second on ocular movements. It follows 
directly that spaeial ideas from sight can not he tegarded 
as original and given immediately in the action of impressions 
of light with their spaeial arrangement, any moi‘e than can 
the spaeial ideas of touch. The spaeial order is, here too, 
develojped &om the combination of certain sensational com¬ 
ponents which, taken sepatately, have no spaeial attributes 
whatever. Other conditions also indicate that the sensational 
elements are related here in the same way as in the case of 
touch, and that the development of visual space under normal 
conditions runs entirely parallel to the development of space 
in congenital blindness, the only condition under which touch 
attams a similar indepettdencei Hetinal impressions corre¬ 
spond to impressions of contact, and ocular movements to 
touch-movements. Tactual impressions can gain spaeial 
qualities only through the local coloring of the sensations 
connected tvith them — the local signs ■'— and in like man¬ 
ner, w^e must presuppose the same for retinal impressions. 

22 a. T« be sure, a qualitative gradation of local signs oU 


1) In this connection, wte have the fact that the blind spot does 
not appear as a break in the field of vision, without sensational con¬ 
tents, but as a continuation of the general brightness and color of the 
whole field; for example, as white when wO are looking at a white 
surface, as black when we look at a black one. This filling out of 
the blind spot is possible only through reproduced sensations, and 
is^ to be considered as one of the phenomena of association to be 
discussed later (§ 16). 
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the retina can not be demonstrated with the same evidentness as 
for the skin. Still, by the use of colors it can be established in 
general that for greater distances from the retinal centre the sensa¬ 
tional quaUty paduaUy changes. The colors are not so saturate,! 
in indirect vision, and the color-tone also chimges; for example 
yellow appears orange. There is, indeed, in these properti.'s of 
the retina no strict proof for the existence of pure local differ¬ 
ences m the sensations, at least not in the fine gradations that 
must be assumed m the retinal centre, for example. 8till, they 
show local differences in sensations do exist, and this seems 
0 jus^ the assumption of such even beyond the limits of dem¬ 
onstration. This IS all the more justifiable because here, where 
the gr^ations are much finer, the tendency to translate sen- 
^tional differences directly into local differences, which has already 
been noticed in the case of touch, will be much more apt to 
oftS'v "" qualitative character. As a confirmation 

fti . 1 demonstrable sen- 

saW ^erences at greater distances from the retinal centre, 

i™ressionr'"1 

pressions, and disappears entirely when surfaces of uniform 
color are looked at. This disappearance of qualitative m.tlZ, 
ves considerable, must he attributed in part 
at least to their relation to local differences. When, however 

relatiortnw^^‘‘*-t^‘*’™““® disappear as a result of this 
^tion, so that special methods are required for their demou- 

“““ ■>»-» ■ 

23. We assume, accordingly, qualitative lo ,,11 signs, whieh 

judging from the data derived from the keenness of visi,,,,. 
are graded in the fine.st .stag(>.s at tlie retinal cvutiv an.l 
more slowly m the eccentric parts. The fonnation of vi.sual 

of local signs arranged in two dimensions, with a system of 
ensive sensations of movement. For any two im-a'l signs « 
nd i there wiU be a corresponding wmsation of mov,‘ment 
« arising from the movement through tin* <iistane,. ah and 
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serving as a measure of the same. A longer distance a c 
will have a more intense sensation of movement, y. Just as 
the point of finest discrimination on the finger is the centre 
of reference, so in the same way the retinal centre is such 
a point of reference for the eye. In fact, this is from the 
kws of ocular movements more obvious for the eye than it 
is for the tactual orgali. Any luminous point in the field 
of vision is a stimulus for the centre of ocular innervation, 
and tends to turn the line of regard reflexly upon itself. This 
leflex relation of eccentric stimuli to the retinal centre is 
probably an essential condition for the development of the 
synergy of ocular movements mentioned above, and is, at the 
same tune, an explanation of the great difficulty of observ¬ 
ing objects in indirect vision. This difficulty is evidently 
due to the greater reflex impulse toward a point in indirect 
vision when the attention is concentrated upon it, than toward 
less favored points. As a result of the preeminent impor¬ 
tance which the retinal centre has for ocular movements, the 
point of fixation necessarily becomes the centre of reference 
in the field of vision, and all distances in this field are 
brought under a unitary standard by being detennined with 
reference to the fixation-pomt. The excitation of local signs 
IS due to the action of external impressions, and both to¬ 
gether cause the movement towards the retinal centre. The 
whole jirocess of visual space-arrangement is thus due to the 
fusion of three difierent sensational elements: first, the sen¬ 
sational (luahties depending upon the character of the exter¬ 
nal stimulus, second the q^ualitative local signs dependuig 
on the places where the stunuli act, and third, the inten¬ 
sive motor sensations determined by the relation of the 
stimulated points t© the centre of the retina. The latter 
elements may either accomiiany actual movements — this 
IS the original case — or, when tlie eye remains at rest, are 

WL’XDT, Psycliology. q 
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mere motor impulses of a particular intensity. Be(‘aust‘ of 
the regular connection between qualitative local signs and 
intensive sensations of movement, they may both together ])c‘ 
regarded as a single system of co}}iphx load SHphs\ llu* 
spacial localization of a simple visual iini)r(‘ssion, is a pro¬ 
duct of a complete fusion of the sensation caused by tlu‘ 
external stimulus with the two iutercomuaded (‘lenumts ho- 
longing to this system of complex local signs. The arrang<‘- 
ment of a number of simple impressions in spa<‘t^ consists 
in the combination of a great mimlaa* of such fusions, whi(*li 
are gi’aded in quality and inttmsitv according to tlu* <‘Umu‘nts 
of the system of local signs. The pn^lominatiug (‘hnmmts 
in these fusions are tlu‘ s(msations duc‘ to tlu^ (‘xltamal stimu¬ 
lation. In comparison with these, the (‘hauents of th(‘ svstiau 
of local signs are so ol)scure, (‘viai in thdr original (jual- 
ity and intensity, that for tin* imm(*diati‘ aiiprtiumsiou of 
objects they are entirely lost except as spacial (puditi(‘s. 

Connected with this comj)I(‘x proc(‘ss of fusuui. whidi 
determines the order of tlu‘ (diaaents in the field of \ision, 
is still another. This latt(‘r j)roc(‘ss, which takes plaet* in 
the foiination of every spa,dal idea, aristas from the relation 

of the object seen to th(‘ subject. Wo pass now to th(» 

considei’ation of this second pro(a,‘ss. 

b. The LoeMion of Vmial Ideas in Relation to the 
Ideating Rabjeet, 

24. The simplest cas(‘ of a relation betw<‘(‘n an impr(»s» 
sion and the subject, that can appt^ar in a visual idi^a, is 

evidently that in wliidi the impression is reductal to a single 

point. If a single point of light is pr(‘sented in tin* held of 
vision, both linens of regard are turned upon it as a. n^sult 
of the reflex impulse exerted by the stimulus (p. 12h , in such 
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a way that in l3oth eyes the images fall upon the retinal 
centres. At the same time the organs of accommodation are 
adapted to the distance of the point. The point thus repre¬ 
sented on the centres of both retinas is seen as single and 
as situated in a certain particular direction and at a certain 
particular distance from the ideating subject. 

The sul)ject is represented, as a rule, by a point that 
may be detined as the middle point of the straight line 
connecting the centres of rotation of the two eyes. We will 
call this the 2 )oi)if of orientation for the field of vision, and 
the straight line drawn from it to the intersection of the 
two lines of regard, that is to the external fixation-point, the 
line of orienlation. When a i)oint in space is fixated, there 
is always a fairly exact idea of the direction of the line of 
orientation. This idea is produced by the inner tactual sen¬ 
sations connected with the position of the two eyes. Such 
sensations are very noticeable because of their intensity, 
when the eyes are rotated much out of the central position. 
They are just as perceptible for a single eye, so that locali¬ 
zation in direction is as perfect in monocular as in binocular 
vision. In the former case, however, the line of orientation 
generally coincides with the line of regard i). 

27). The idea of the distance of the objects from the 
subject, or of the absolute le)fqth of the line of orientation, 
is much more indefinite than that of its direction. We are 
always inclined to ideate this distance shorter than it 
really is, as may be shown l)y comparing it with a standard 


1) The habit of seeing with two eyes results in exceptions to 
this rule. Often when one eye is closed, the line of orientation re¬ 
mains the same as in binocular vision and does not coincide with the 
line of regard. In such cases the closed eye usually makes the cor¬ 
responding movements of convergence upon a common fixation-point 
with the open eye. 
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placed somewhere in the field of vision perpendicular to tlie 
line of orientation. In this way we find that the distaiut* 
on the standard judged to he equal to the line of oriimtation, 
is always much shorter than the real length t)f this liiu'. I he 
difference between the two increases the further away the point 
of fixation moves, that is, the longer the line of orientation 
becomes. The only sensational compomnits that can prodiiei* 
this idea of distance, are those inner taet\i!il sensations con¬ 
nected with the position of the twt) eyes, that- arisi' partic¬ 
ularly from the convergence of the lines of regard and give 
somewhat of a measure for the absolute extent of this con¬ 
vergence. In fact, it is possible to obsei-ve s(‘nsati(tns when 
the convergence is changed; mainly from th(“ innei' angh‘ 
of the eye when the degree of convergence is increastal, from 
the outer, when it is decreased. Tlu^ sum of all the sen¬ 
sations corresponding to a given position of convergence 
distinguishes it completely from all other positions. 

26. It follows that an idea, of a definitt', ahs(jlute haigth 
of the line of orientation can he developtsl only througli 
the influences of experience, where in addition to tin* sen¬ 
sational elements a great many associations also hav<‘ a part. 
This explains why these ideas always nunain indefinite and 
why they are sometimes aid(‘d, sometimes intertered with liy 
other components of visual ideas, especially by the siz<! ol tlu* 
retinal images of familiar obje.cts. On the other h:md, we 
have a relatively fine measure in the s(‘nsations of convergence 
for differences in the distances of objects seen, that is, foi- 
the relative changes which tin* length of the line of oiien- 
tation undergoes when the fixation-point approaclu's or rece<les. 
For positions in which the lines of regard arc! mairly jiarallcl, 
changes in convergence may bo perceivc’d that correspond 
to an angle of vision of 60" or 70". When thi^ convergence 
increases, this least perceptihh^ change in (uinvergence also 
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increases considerably^ but, in spite of that, the corresponding 
differences in the length of the line of orientation become 
smaller and smaller. Thus the purely intensive sensations 
which accompany movements of convergence, are translated 
directly into ideas of changes in the distance between the 
fixation-point and the point of orientation of the subject. 

This translation of a certain particular sensational com¬ 
plex into an idea of distance, is not due to any connate 
energy, but to a particular psychical development, as is 
sliovm by a great number of experiences which point to such 
a development. Among these is the fact that the apprehen¬ 
sion both of absolute distances and of differences in distance, 
is greatly improved by practice. Children are generally 
inclined to localize very distant objects in. the immediate 
neighborhood: they grasp at the moon, at the slater on the 
to'wer, etc. In the same way, it has been observed that the 
congenitally blind are, immediately after an operation, .entirely 
unable to distinguish near and far. 

27. It is of iaiportance for the development of this dis¬ 
crimination between far and near, that under the natural 
conditions of vision not mer^ isolated points are presented, 
but extended three-dimensional objects.^ or at least a number 
of points at different depths, to which we assign relatively 
different distances along their respective lines of orientation. 

Let us consider first the simplest case, where tivo points 
a and h are presented,. lying at different depths and connected 
by a straight line. A change in the fixation from a to & 
is always accompanied by a change in convergence, and 
brings about, first, the passage through a continuous series 
of retinal local signs corresponding, to the line and, 
secondly, a sensation of movement, a, - corresponding to the 
difference in convergence between these two points. This 
gives us here, too, the elements of a spacial fusion. The 
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product of this fusion is, however, peeuliur in kind; it ditltn*s 
in both its components, in the su(‘c‘e.ssive s<*ries of lo<*al si^ns 
and in the concomitant s(‘usatious of nuoemtmt, fnnn the 
fusions that arise when a line in the field <»f vision is pusse<l 
over (p. 12S). In the latter ease th(‘ elian^,n‘s in I<h‘uI siixm 
and sensations of movement are (ilib* tor both evivsy \\lah> 
in changing the point of hxatitni from tar to iu*ai oi the 
reverse they ai*e opposite in tlu^ two For wlum t!u* 

convergence gives the right eve a rotation towanls the left, 
it will produce a rotation towanls the right in tlu^ Icdt <we, 
and vice versa. The sauu^ must als(i hol<l for tin* mov4an<mt 
of the retinal images: when the image ot the point as it 
leaves the point of fixation, moves towards tlu‘ rigid in the 
right eye, it moves towards tlH‘ left in tla^ left eye, and sWv 
versa. The first takes place when tlu» twes turn from a 
nearer to a more distant point, the latti‘r, when tluw nH»\e in 
the ppposite direction. Siudi fusions arising from nuivmaeiits 
of convergence have, so far as tlu‘ir (jualitative and intensive 
components ar^e couc<*nusl, a ctanposition anulugous ti» that 
on which the arrangement of the (‘hanents in I la* id 

vision with regard to one another <l(»p<aids; hut the spt*eial 
way in which these (^hamads are unitcal is cadiiH^ly difha’ent 
in the two cases. 

2S. Thus, the fusions ladwiaai local sigUN aiiil Maisutions 
of convergence form a system of coufplrr lara! nhjhs v\hi<'h is 
analogous to that (Ualueed alxne 'p, KIO’, Imt still (Naadinr 
in its composition. This systcan, differing in <'ompi)?>ition from 
the system of loetd signs in the tielil of visiiin, is supple" 
mentary to the latter in that it a<lds to tln^ retaproiatl lada* 
tion between the objective ehauents a rt‘lati<m hetwiam tin* 
ideating subject and tlu‘si^ <‘lem<ads. Tin* ndjition t<i the 
subject divides into two ideati«mal ehamads, charaetermal 
by peculiar sensational elements: the idea uf dinHdm and 
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that of distance. Both refer primarily to the point of orien¬ 
tation in the head of the ideating subject, and are then 
secondarily applied to the relations of external objects in 
regard to one another. Thus, we come to assign to two points 
which lie at different distances along the line of orientation 
a direction and distance in relation to each other. All such 
ideas of spacial distance referring to various positions along 
the line of orientation, Avhen taken together, are called ideas of 
depths or when they are also ideas of particular single objects 
ideas of three dimensions, 

29. An idea of depth arising in the way described varies 
according to objective and subjective conditions. The deter¬ 
mination of the absolute distance of an isolated point in the 
held of vision, is always very uncertain. Even the deter¬ 
mination of the relative distance between two points a and h 
lying at different depths is generally certain only under the 
copdition assumed above, that they are connected by a line 
along which the points of fixation for the two eyes can move 
in changing the convergence from a to b. We may call 
such lines which connect different points in space Avith one 
another lines of ft.ration. The principle may then l)e for¬ 
mulated; points in space are apprehended in their true rela¬ 
tions only Avhen they are connected l)y lines of fixation, along 
Avliich the point of fixation may move. This principle is ex- 
})hcable on the ground that the condition of a regularly 
connected change in the local signs of the retina and in 
the accompanying sensations of convergence, that is, the 
condition for the rise of ideas of depth as Ave found before 
;p. 133), is obviously fulfilled only Avhen impressions are pre¬ 
sented Avhich can arouse the appropriate local signs. 

39. When the condition mentioned is not fulfilled, there 
arises either an imperfect and indefinite idea of the different 
relative distances of the tAvo points from the subject, or else 
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the two points seem to the equally distant — a phenomenon 
which can appear only when one of the points is iieidly 
fixated. Under the latter condition still another (‘han,m^ al¬ 
ways arises in the idea; only the fixated point is set‘n as 
single, the other is double. The sanu^ thing happens in 
looking at extended objects when they are not eonntH'ttal 
with the binocular fixation-point by nu*ans of lines of fixa¬ 
tion. Double images that arist‘ in this way ar*‘ Hiirrossi’tl . 
i e., the right belongs to the right (we, the lt*ft to the hd’t 
eye — when 'the fixated point is near(*r than tlu^ obstaaed 
object, and crossed when the point is btwond the ohjts‘t. 

Binocular localization in depth and hinotnilar <touhlt» 
images are, accordingly, phenoiiuma, dinally intt‘rrelated; 
where the former is indetiniti^ and impmdVet, \vt‘ ha,vt‘ douldo 
images, and where, on the otlua* hand, tlu* lattt‘r are ahsmt. 
the localization in depth is didinitc* and <‘xaet. Tin* two 
phenomena stand in such a relation tt> the line of fixation 
that, when it is present, localization is aided and douhl<* 
images removed. Still, this rule is not without t^xet^ption, 
for when a point is rigidly fixated with hoth eyes, dotihh* 
images arise easily in s])ite of any lines (d' fixation tliat may 
he present. This is explained by the gtan'ral neta^ssary nm- 
ditions for ideas of depth as mentioned ah<na» p. VXV. dust 
as the absence of lines of fixation residts in tlu» hu*k (d’ tlu* 
required succession of the local signs, so in a, similar man¬ 
ner the sensations of convergema* lamneded with m(»\t*ment, 
are absent in iigid fixation. 

c. Relations between the Location of the FAcmmtH In Ilnjard 
to one amthefr and their Loeatmi in Regard to the Sabject. 

31. When the $eld of vision is thought u! as nuaady a 
location of visual imprc^ssions in relation to one* amdheix wo 
represent it to ourselves as a surface, and <*ull tlu* singh* tih- 
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jtH'ts Iviu^ ill this surhuH* ideas af tm> dimmsious^ in con- 
trust to tho Hlt'UH of aopth. tfut ovou un idoa of two 
dimonsions must uhvays Ito rolutod to tho stMun-^ subjoot in 
two ways. I*’irst, ovory (loiid iu tho tii'ld of vision is sotui 
ill a |>artioular ilinrfian on tho. suhji-otivo lino of oimm- 
tation niotdionod ahovo ,|). lai'. S<'o<mdly, tho wholo liidd 
of vision is looalizod at somo (liattvin' or otlu'r from tho 
.siihjoot, thmuch tiiis distaiioo may ho vory indothiih'. 

Tlio lo<'atioit ill a [nirtiiailar dirootion rosults in an em;f 
idoatioiial tdijoot oorrosiamdiuK to uu iuvortod rotiiial imago. 
This rolutiuii hotwooH tho olijoi-tivo looulizntiou in dirootion and 
tho rotinal imag«‘ is ns nooossary u rosult of ooular movomonts 
as tho invorsion of tho imago itsolf is u rosult of tho op¬ 
tical properties of tho oyo. Our lino of orientation in space 
is tho Kiirrmt lino of regard or, for hinooular vision, tho 
middle line resulting from the immhinod effects of inovomontH 
of tivation. A direction njivvard on this lino of oriimtation 
in osternai space correspomls to a direction ilownvvard in 
the space where tlie retinal imago lies, hehind tho centre of 
ocular rotation, and vice vof.^a. It follows that the retinal 
imago must ho inverted if vve are to .see the ohject oroid, 
h2. 'I’he location at some distance or other, which is also 
never ahserit, hrings ahout the result that all tho points of 
tho field of vision seem to he arranged on the s/trfiitr af a 
eaiimi'e /aaiisiilitrr whose centre is the point of orientation, 
or, in monocular vision, the ](oint of tho eye's rotation. Now, 
small areas of a large curved .surface appear piano, so that tho 
two-dimensional ideas of single ohjocts ar<> as a rule pant", 
thus, for e.vample, figures drawn upon a |dano, as those of 
plane geometry. Hut as soon as some parts of tho general 
field of vision Hcparate from it in sm-h a way that they are 
localized heforo or hehind, that is in different planes, the idea 
of two dimensions gives place to one of three. 
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32 a. Tlie fusions formed between qualitative local signs and 
sensations of convergence when we change from the tixatiou of 
a more distant point to a nearer, or tlu‘ revtn’stx may ht‘ ealh‘d 
coiiiplcx local sif/ns of depth, Such local signs tonu tor cvtn'v 
series of points lying before or behind the tixation-poiut, tu* for 
an e^vtended body which is nothing but a serit^s of such points, 
a regularly arranged system in which a sttaaMamnrir hu'ui lotatted 
at a particular distance is always unecpiivocully r^'prestmted by 
a particular fusion. When one. of two pt>iuts lying at dithu'ent 
distances is lixated, the other is charaettu'iy.t'il by tin* dithu'eni 
position of its images in the two eyes, and by the correspondingly 
different direction of the complex local signs in tin* two cases. 
The same is true for connected seritns of points or t‘\icnde(I 
bodies. When we look at a solid object, it thnuvs images in the 
two eyes that are different from taich otluu: ou aceonnt of the 
different relative position of tlie (d>jeet with regard to the two 
eyes. We may designate the dilfcrtmce. hctwcMm the pi>sitt«ms (»f 
a certain point in the image in th(‘ two eyt‘s as the h'uKn^idnr 
parallax. This parallax is zero for the point iixated ami bjr tlmse 
points which are eqttally distant on tin* line of oricntati«m: for 
all other points it has some real positive or m^gative value ac¬ 
cording as they are more or less distant than t.ln* livation pniut. 
If we fixate solid objects with Imth twes, onh the ptdnt tivaied, 
together with those points which are etpiidistnnt ami in its mdglm 
borhood in the field of vision, will give ris(» to images corrt*spouding 
in position in the two eyes. All jjoiuts of the u!»j(M‘t lMcat<*d 
at different distances, give images varying in position and si/c. 
These differences in the images art* just what pnalucc the idea, 
of the solidity of the object when the [irojau* liu^s of fixation 
are present. For in the way abovt^ described, the angle of l»lm»c- 
ular parallax for the image of any point lying bctbia* or bchiiHl 
the point of fixation and connected with the j«ame hy a line 
fixation, furnishes, according to its dire(*tion and magnitmbe a 
measure for: the relative distance of this point in dept it through 
the complex local signs connected with the angle of parallax. 
This angle of parallax for a given ohjetdive dcptli, d(*ereaHcs 
proportionally to the distance of tin* solid (»hject, >n tiiat the inc- 
pression of solidity diminishes, the further *01' the are, 

and when the distance is so gi-eat that all aaigles <»f parallax 
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disappear, the body will appear flat, unless the associations to be 
discussed later (§ 16, 9) produce an idea of depth. 

33. The influence of binocular vision on the idea of 
depth may he investigated experimentally by means of a stereos-- 
cope. This instrument consists of two prisms with their angles 
of refraction turned tow’ard each other in such a w^ay that 
it renders possilfle a binocular combination of tw’o plain 
drawings wiiich correspond to the retinal images from a three- 
dimensional object. The influence of the various conditions 
that underlie the formation of ideas of depths, may, in this 
w^ay, he studied much better than by looking at actual three- 
dimensional o])jectS 5 for here w^e may vary the conditions at will. 

To give a concrete illustration, it is observed that complex 
^tereoscoj)ic pictures generally reipiire several movements of 
convergence back and forth before a clear plastic idea arises. 
Furthermore, the effect of the parallax appears in looldng 
at stereoscopic pictures wdiose parts are movable in respect 
to each other. Such movements are accompanied by changes 
in the relief wdiich answ'er exactly to the corresponding 
changes in binocular parallax. This parallax is dependent 
on the distance of the tw^o eyes from each other, so that 
ideas of depth can be produced even in the case of objects 
too distant in reality to give a plastic effect, by combining 
in the stereoscope pictures taken from positions much fur¬ 
ther apart than the tw'-o eyes are. This is done, for example, 
in making stereoscopic photographs of landscapes. The result 
is that these photographs wdien combined do not look like 
real landscapes, but like plastic models regarded from a 
short distance. 

34. In monocular vision all the conditions are absent 
wdiich are connected wuth movements of convergence, and wuth 
binocular differences in the retinal images, and which may be 
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artificially reproduced with the stereoscope. Still, not all the 
influences are wanting even here to produce a locahzation in 
the third dimension, although this localization is more imperfect. 

The direct influence of movetiients of accommodation havc^ 
in comparison A\fith other conditions a relatively small, per¬ 
haps entirely insignificant influence. Still, hke movements 
of convergence, they too are accompanied by sensations which 
can be clearly perceived in the case of greater changes of 
accommodation from distant to neighboring points. For 
smaller changes in depth these sensations are very uncertain. 
As a result the movement of a point in the direction of the 
line of regard, when it is looked at with only one eye, is 
generally not clearly observed until a change in the size of 
the retinal image appears. 

35. For the development of monocular ideas of depth 
the influences which the components of the so-called i)er- 
spective exercise, are of the greatest importance. These are 
the relative magnitude of the angle of vision, the trend of 
limiting lines, the direction of shadows, the change in colors 
due to atmospheric absorption, etc. All these influences, 
which act in exactly the same way in monocular and binoc¬ 
ular vision, depend on associations of ideas^ and will, there¬ 
fore, be treated in a later chapter (§ 16). 

35 a. We have in general the same opposing theories for 
the explanation of visual ideas as for tactual ideas (p. 114). The 
empirical theory has sometimes committed the fallacy of limiting 
itself to optics and turning the real problem of space perception 
over to touch. In such cases it has tried to explain only how 
a localization of visual ideas can take place with the aid of ex¬ 
perience, on the basis of already existing spacial ideas from touch. 
Such an interpretation is, however, not only self-contradictory, but 
it also conflicts with experience, which shows that in normal per¬ 
sons with vision, visual space-perception determines tactual, not 
the reverse (p. 104). The fact of general development, that touch 
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is the uu»rt^ priiuitivt* >>etm\ vm mi bu applied to tlu‘ develop- 
luent tht' iiulividituL llie tdutd' (‘vidences in support of ruitiv- 
istic tht‘ones are, tlrst, tht» metamorpliupsia utter dislocation of 
retinal tdtuutuits (p. ! ItH aiul, seetuidlv, the position of the line of 
«*rii‘ntatitnMp- J-U *, which iuditnitcs united fuiudioning of the. two 
eyes from the tirst. It has lunni noted already (p. 120) that the 
metuinorplu^psiu and id her ladutetl phtuionuniu prove tht‘ exact 
tipposite iiH Hoon m t\w ehatiges tii which they are due become 
stutitinary. Furtlientn^re,, the fact that in hmg continued use of 
only one t*ye the liini td’ iuuentatiini taimes to coincide with the 
line of ri»gard |p, IIU ^ pn^ves that the picsitiim of this line is 
nid given frioii the firsts but that if, has arisen under the influ- 
t*nce iif tin* condittotis of vision, Still tuicdher fact agidnst the 
nuti%nstic and in favor of the genetic theory is the devehipment 
in the child of the synergy td' tanilar nmvements under the inliu™- 
cnce of externid stimuli iind the organwaiion of space-perceptions 
which apparently accompanies it. ftt»re as in many other respects 
th«' dev'tdf»|uiifiit of iiioHt tttiiiimlH is tlilterent. In the latter ciises 
the rctic\ coiiiiccfiiniN of retiiud iinprtcswions with movements of the 
eyes itml Imiid fuiiclion perfectly Immediately after birth, (v. inf, 
8 Hh ti 

The pemiir theory has giiintal the iiHceiulency over edder 
mitivisfic and emuirical views primarily through the more tlmrough 
investigation of the plnmomcmt *4* hinfirnlitr tiNitNi, .Nativism 
hiiH difficulty with the t|tteNtiiiii \\h\ we generully see tdyecis 
single ttlthough they produce images in each id* the twe* eyes, 
llie efbni is made to avohl the difticiilfy by assuming that two 
hlmitical rtginid |ioiiits iir*» coiinecfed with the same optic fibre 
wbicli dividfC4 in the cliiitmiiiu aiiil tlifit in thin way they repn*- 
sent in the Muisfirium only ii ainglc |ioitit, This doctrine of the 
‘ideiitify iff the two rctimcr \\m\ liowevetg uwteiialde iih Stam as 
tlic actmit cotidlti«ma nf Idiiorular vi hm 111 thr<*c dimensions he- 
gun fit be itiv'*'?digideft, Kg»ccijt!ly ilie invenfioti of the 
Mmpr thus brought willi it a tunv erii for the gem*tic theory of 
vision. 
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§11. TEMPOEAL IDEAS. 

1. All our ideas are at ouce spacial and teiiiporal. Just 
as tlie conditions for tlie s})acial an-angement of nnpl*essions 
l)elong originally only to the tactual and visual senses, and 
just as si)aeial relations are only secoiidaiily carried over 
from these to all other sensations^ so there are only Uco 
kinds of sensations, namely, the inner tactual sensations from 
nioveiiients and the auditory sensations, which are tlie primary 
sources of temporal ideas. Still, there is a charactenstie 
difference hetw^een spacial and temporal ideas in the fact that 
ill the first the two senses mentioned are the only ones which 
can develop an independent i^pacial order, while in the sec¬ 
ond the two most important kinds of sensation are metely 
those in which the conditions are most favorable for the 
rise of temporal ideas. These conditions are not entirely 
wanting, however, for any sensations. Tliis indicates that 
the psychological bases of temporal ideas are Quore genefi'al 
and that they are not determined by the special structures 
of particular sense-organs. It follmvs from this fact that 
even when we abstract from the ideas that enter into any 
series of psychical processes, and take account only of the 
sulijective phenomena accompanying the ideas, such as feel¬ 
ings and emotions, we still ascribe to the affective processes 
thus isolated tlnough abstraction exactly the same temporal 
attributes as to the ideas. In pliilosophy the conclusion has 
generally been drawn from this fact that time is a ‘-universal 
form of perception*’, that is, there is absolutely no psychical 
content that does not have a position in time, though such 
content may exist without spacial attributes. This conclusion 
that time-perception is moi-e universal, arising, as it does, from 
the greater universality of the Conditions of such perception, is 
erroneous and is not confiiined by psychological observation. 
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In the same way that we carry over spacial attributes from 
the two senses that give us space-perception to other kinds 
of sensations, we also give them secondarily to feelings and 
affective processes thi'ough the sensations and ideas insepa¬ 
rably connected with them. It may with equal right be 
doubted whether affective processes in themselves, without 
their related ideas, would have temporal attributes, for among 
the conditions of a temporal order are certain attributes of 
the sensational elements of ideas. The real facts in the case 
are that our ideas and, therefore, since ideas enter into 
every psychical experience, all psychical contents are at once 
spacial and temporal. The spacial order arises from certain 
particular sensational elements: in normal cases where vision 
is present from visual, in blindness, from tactual impressions; 
while time-ideas can arise from all possible sensations. 

2. Temporal compounds like spacial and in contrast to 
intensive ideas, are characterized by the definite, unchange¬ 
able order of their component elements. If this order is 
changed, the given compound becomes another, even though 
the quality of its components remains the same. In spacial 
compounds, however, this unchangeableness of the order refers 
only to’ the relation of the elements to one another, not tv. 
the relation of the elements to the ideating subject. In 
temporal compounds, on the other hand, when the relation 
of one element is changed with regard to other elements, it 
is at the same time changed with regard to the ideating sub¬ 
ject. There is no change of position in time analogous to 
that possible in the case of space-compounds. 

2 a. This property of the absolute, strictly speaking unchange¬ 
able, relation of every temporal compound and every time-ele¬ 
ment, however short, to the ideating subject, is what we call 
the floiv of tbnc. Every moment in time filled by any con¬ 
tent whatever has, on account of this flow, such a relation to 
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the ideating subject that no other moment can be substituted 
for it. With space the ease is just reversed: the very possibil¬ 
ity ^ of substituting any special element in its relation to the 
subject for any other element whatever, is what gives rise to 
the idea of Constance, or absolute duration, as we express it, by 
applying a time-idea to a space-idea. The idea oi absolute dura¬ 
tion, that is of time in which no change takes place, is strictly 
speaking impossible in time-perception itself. The relation to 
the subject must change continually. We speak of an impres¬ 
sion as lasting, when its single periods in time are exactly alike 
so far as their sensational contents are concerned, so that they 
^er only in their relation to the subject. The concept of dura¬ 
tion when applied to time is, therefore, a merely relative con¬ 
cept. One time-idea may be more lasting than another, but 
no time-idea can have absolute duration, for without the double 
relation of different sensations to one another and to the ideat¬ 
ing subject, no such ideas at all could arise. Even an unusually 
long^ unchangmg sensation can not be retained. We interrupt it 
continually with other sensational contents. 
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united m actual experience, that of the elements to one another 
and to the ideating subject, since each is connected with certain 
particular attributes of time-ideas. In fact, this separation of the 
two relataons found its expression in particular words for cei-tain 
for^ of occurrence in time even prior to an exact psycho¬ 
logical analysis of time-ideas. If the relation of the elements to 
one mother is alone attended to, without regard to their rela¬ 
tion to the subject, tentporal modes come to be discriminated, 
such, for example, as brief, long, regularly repeating, irregularly 
changing, etc. If, on the contrary, the relation of the subject 
^ attended to and the objective forms of occurrence abstracted 
from, we have as the chief forms of this relation the temporal 
stages past, present, and future. 


A. TEMPORAL TOUCH-IDEAS. 

3. The orginal development of temporal ideas belongs to 
touch. Tactual sensations, accordingly, furnish the general 
substratum for the rise of both the spacial and temporal 
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arrangements of ideational elements (p. 104, 3). The spacial 
functions of touch, however, come from the outer Actual 
sensations, while the itiuer sensations which accompany move¬ 
ments are the primary contents of the earliest temporal 
ideas. 

The mechanical properties of the limbs are important 
physiological bases for the rise of these ideas. The arms and 
legs can be moved in the shoulder-joints and hip-joints by 
their muscles, and are at the same time subject to the action 
of gravitation drawing them downward. As a result there 
are two kinds of movements possible for them. First, we 
have those which are continually regulated by voluntary ao 
tivity of the muscles and may, therefore, be indefinitely var* 
ried and accommodated at every moment to the existing needs 
— we win call these the arhytlunical movements. Secondly, 
we have those in which the voluntary energy of the muscles 
is operative only so far as it is required to set the limbs 
oscillating in their joints and to maintain this movement — 
rhythmical movements. We may neglect for our present 
consideration the arhythmical movements exhibited in the 
various uses of the limbs. Their temporal attributes are in 
all probability derived from the rhythmical movements, and 
only a very indefinite comparison of the duration of irregular 
movements is possible. 

4. With rhythmical movements the case is different. Their 
significance for the psychological develoi^ment of time-ideas is 
due to the same principle which gives them their importance 
as physiological organs, namely, tlie principle of the isocluvn- 
ism of oscillations of like amplitude. In walking, the regu¬ 
lar oscillations of oui* legs in the hip-joints not only make 
the muscular energy expended less, but reduce to a miT n' Trm Tn 
the continual voluntary control of the movements. Further¬ 
more, in natural walking the arms are supplementary aids. 

W ONDT, Psychology. j q 
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Tteir oscillation is not inteixupted at every step like that of 
the legs by the placing of the foot on the ground, so that 
they furnish because of their continuity a means for the 
more unifom regulation of the movements. 

Every single period of os<‘illati()n in su(*h a movement is 
made up of a continuous succession of sensations that luv 
x'epeated in the following period in exactly the same order. 
The two limits of the period are marked by a comph*x of 
outer tactual sensations: the beginning by tlu^ impn\ssion 
accompan)ing the removal of the foot from ground, the 
end by that accompanying its I'ctuni to tlu' ground. Be¬ 
tween these there is a continuous sta-ies of weak innt‘r ta<*tual 
sensations from the joints and muscles. The beginning and vml 
of this series of inner sensations (’oiiundc' with tie* outt»r 
sensations and are more intense than those ht^twetai tluau. 
They arise from the impulse of movement coming to tin* 
muscles and joints and from the sudden inhibiti<m of tla* 
same, and serve also to mark off tlu‘ pca*iotls. 

Connected with this regular siie(*(‘ssiou of staisations i> 
a regular and exactly parallel stamps of pHouj.s, If wcmhui- 
sider a single period in a s(‘ri(‘s of rbytlinuCal m<n(‘nieiifs, 
there is always at its beginning and eml a b‘eliug (»f ffdjiUnt 
expectation. Between the two limits of the pt*rio(l, brgiiaiing 
with the first movement, is a gradually gnnving bM‘ling (»f 
strained expectation, which suddenly sinks at tla* last mommit 
from its maximum to zero, to make. plaei> for tie* rapidl\ 
rising and sinking feeling of fulfillment. From this imint on 
the same series is again r(?peat<id. Tims, the whole process 
of a rhythmical touch-movement consists, on its ufftH’ti\<* si<b\ 
of two qualitatively antiigonistic f(*(*lingH. hi llieir goaifral 
character these feelings Ixdong to the <lin‘ction of straining 
and relaxing feelings (p. s:^). ihm is a moimmtaiy feoliug, 
that is, one that rises very rajiidly to its maximum and then 
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sinks with equal rapidity; the other is a feeling of long duration 
which gradually reaches a maximum and then suddenly dis¬ 
appears. As a result, the most intense affective processes 
are crowded together at the extremities of the periods, and 
are made all the more intense through the contrast between 
the feeling of satisfaction and the preceding feeling of ex¬ 
pectation. Just in the same way that this sharply marked 
limit between the single periods has its sensational substratum 
in the strong outer and inner tactual impressions that arise 
at tliis instant, as above mentioned, so we have a complete 
correspondence between the gradual rise of the feeling of 
expectation and the continuous series of weaker inner tactual 
sensations accompanying the oscillatory movements of the 
limbs. 

5. The simplest temporal ideas of touch are made up of 
the rh}i:hmically arranged sensations that follow one another 
with perfect uniformity in the manner described, when like 
oscillatory movements are repeatedly carried out. But even 
in ordinary walking a slight tendency toward a somewhat 
greater complication arises; the beginning of the first of tii'O 
successive periods is emphasized, both in the sensation and in the 
accompanying feeling, more than the beginning of the second. 
In this case the ihythm of movement begins to be metricaL 
In fact, such a regular succession of accented and unaccent¬ 
ed ideas corresponds to the simplest measure, Yg-time. It 
arises easily in ordinary walking because of the physiological 
superiority of the right side, and appears very regularly when 
several persons are walking together — in marching. In the 
latter case even more than two periods may be united into 
one rh)i:hmical unit. The same is true of the complicated 
rhythmical movements of the dance. But in such composite 
tactual rhythms the auditory temporal ideas have a decided 
influence. 
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B. TEMPORAL AUDITORY IDEAS. 

6. The attribute of the auditory sense which most of all 
adapts it to the more accurate apprehension of the temporal 
relations in external processes, is the exceedingly short per¬ 
sistence of its sensations after the external stimulation; so 
that any temporal successicm of sounds is reproduced with 
almost perfect fidelity in the corresponding succession of 
sensations. In close connection with tliis we have certain 
psychological properties of temporal auditory ideas. In the 
first place, they differ from temporal ideas of touch in that 
often only the extremities of tire single intervals that go to 
make up the total idea, are marked by sensations. In such 
a case the relations of such intervals to one another are 
estimated essentially by the apparently empty or heteroge¬ 
neously filled intervals that lie between the limiting sen¬ 
sations. 

This is especially noticeable in the case of rhythmical 
auditory ideas. There are in general tico possible forms of 
such ideas: cmtmvma ov only rarely intemipted successions 
of relatively lasting sensations, and M^rnUnumu sucoessions 
of strokes, in which only the extremities of the rhythmical 
periods are marked by external sounds. For a discontinuous 
succession of entirely uniform sounds the temponil attributes 
of the ideas are in general more apparent than for lasting 
impressions, since in the former case the influences of the 
tonal qualities are entirely wanting. We may confine our 
consideration to discontinuous series, because the principles 
that apply here hold for continuous successions al8<». In 
fact, the rhythmical division in the latter case, as may be 
easily observed, is made by means of certain single accents 
which are either given in the external impression or abitra- 
rily applied to it. 
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7. A series of regular strokes made in tMs way as the sim¬ 
plest form of temporal auditory ideas, is distinguished from 
the simplest form of temporal touch-ideas, described above 
(p. 147), mainly by the absence of all objective sensational 
content in the intervals. The external impressions here do 
nothing but divide the separate intervals from one another. 
Still, the intervals of such a series are not entirely empty^ 
but are filled by subjective affective and sensational contents 
which correspond fully to those observed in tactual ideas. 
Most emphatic of all are the affective contents of the inter¬ 
vals. These feelings in their successive periods of graduaEy 
rising and suddenly satisfied expectation, are the same as in 
the course of a rhythmical tactual movement. Even the 
sensational substratum for these feeling is not entirely ab¬ 
sent ; it is merely more variable. Sometimes it is nothing but 
the sensations of tension of the tympanum in their various 
intensities. Then again it is the accompanying sensations of 
tension from other organs, or finally other sensations of move¬ 
ment in cases where an involuntary rhythmical movement is 
connected with the auditory series. But on account of the 
changeable -character and generally small intensity of these 
motor sensations, the affective processes in auditory ideas are 
very much more clearly perceptible. 

It follows from the conditions described that the influence 
of the subjective elements on the character of time-ideas is 
the easiest to demonstrate. First of all, this shows itself in 
the effect which different rates of the sensations have on the 
formation of temporal ideas. It is found that there is a 
certain medium rate of about 0.2 sec. which is most favor¬ 
able for the union of a number of successive auditory imr 
pressions. Now, it is easy to observe that this is the rate 
at which the above mentioned subjective sensations and feel¬ 
ings are most emphatic in their alternation. If the rate is 
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made much slower, the strain of expectation is too great and 
passes into an unpleasurahle feeling which becomes more and 
more unendurable. If, on the contrary, the rate, is acceler¬ 
ated, the rapid alternation of feehngs becomes fatiguing. 
Thus, in both directions limits are approached where the 
synthesis of the impressions into a rhythmical tinu'-idea is no 
longer possible. The upper limit is about one st'cond, tlu‘ 
lower about 0.1 sec. 

8. Then again, this influence of the courst' of our s(‘n- 
sations and feelings upon our apprehension of Uunponil inttu'- 
vals, shows itself just as clearly in the changes that <nir i<lea 
of such an interval undergoes when the conditions of its 
apprehension are varied without changing its (tbjeetive lengtli. 
Thus, it has been observed that in general a periiul dividt'd 
into intervals is estimated as longer than one not so divi<le<l. 
We have here a phenomenon analogous to that observed in 
the illusion with interrupted lines (p. 125). The ove«;stimation 
is generally much greater for temporal intervals. This is ob¬ 
viously due to the fact that tlie oft reptsated alternation in 
sensations and feelings in an interval of tinu' havi' a imieh 
greater influence than the interruption of tht) movtuaent 
through points of division in the case of the similar H|tae<>- 
illusion. Furthermore, if in a long series of regular beats 
single impressions are emphasized by their greater intejisity 
or by some qualitative peculiarity, Ihe uniform result is the 
overestimation of the intervals preceding and following the 
emphasized impression, in comparison with the other inter¬ 
vals of the same series. If, however, a certain rhythm is 
produced successively with weak and then with strong beats, 
the rate appears slower in the first case than in the second. 

These phenomena are also explicable, from the. influ¬ 
ence of the sensational and afiective changes. An impwis- 
sion distinguished from the rest, demands a change in th«! 
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course of the stmsations, and especially of the feelings, preceding 
its apprehenahin, for there must be a more intense strain of 
expiHdatiou ami a c<»rrespondiugly stronger- feeling of relief 
(ir satisfaction. Th(> feeling of expectation lengthens tlie 
interval preceding the impression, tin' feeling of relief that 
following. The case is diffen'ut when the whole series is 
math' up at tme time td wt'ak imprt'ssituks, and at anotln'r of 
strung ones. In ordt'r to pt'rceive a weak Impression we 
must concentrate our attention upon it more. The sensations 
of tension and tin* accompanying feelings are, accordingly, 
mort' intt'iiHt*, as may ht' easily ohst'rved, for weaker beats than 
for stronger ont's. Hert' too, tlu'n, the difft'rent inti'nsities of 
tin* subjt'etivt* t'lemt'nts that give rist* to them art' reflected 
in tint difft'renees hetwi't'n tt'iuporal ith'as. The t'ffect is, 
therefon*, not only lost, but even reversed, wlum we compare 
not weak with strong hut strong with still stronger heats. 

t). 'rhe tendency ftiuml in the case of rhythmical touch- 
ideas for at least tim like periods tt> unite and form a re¬ 
gular metrical unit shows itself in auditory itleas also, only 
in a much imire marked degree. In tactual movements, 
wliere the sensations that limit the single periods are under 
tin' intlmujee of the will, this tendency to htrm a rhythmical 
series shows itself in the (wtunl alternation of weaker and 
stronger imifresHioiiH. With amlitory sensations, on the (dher 
haml, when* the single impreKHi<ms can he dependent only 
on exti'Hial comlitions, and are, therefon*, objectively exactly 
alikt*, this tf'ndem^y may leml to the htllowing characteristic 
illusion. In a series of bt*ats which are exactly alike in in- 
U'usity and an* separated hy etpial p«‘ri«Hls of time, certain 
singh* heats, oeeurring at n*gulai* int»*rvals, ax(» always heard 
as stronger than the others. Tht» time that most frc(i,uently 
arises when there is nothing to determine it, is the 
that is, the regular alternation cjf arses and thes<‘s. A slight 
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modification of this, the where two unaccented fol¬ 

low one accented heat, is also very common. This tendency 
to mark time can be overcome only by an effort of the will, 
and then only for very fast or very slow rates, where, from 
the very nature of the series, the limits of rhythmical per¬ 
ception are nearly reached. For medium rates, which are 
especially favorable to the rise of rhythmical ideas, a sup¬ 
pression of this tendency for any length of time is hardly 
possible. If the effort is made to unite as many impressions 
as possible in a unitary time-idea, the phenomena become 
more complicated. We have accents of different degrees which 
alternate in regular succession with unaccented members of 
the series and thus, through the resulting divisions of the 
whole into groups, the number of impressions that may be 
comprehended in a single idea is considerably increased. 
The presence of two different grades of accent gives Y 4 -time 
and ®/s-time, the presence of three grades gives Y 4 -time and 
74 “time, and as forms with three feet we have y^-time and 
^^/s-time. More than three grades of accentuation or, when 
the unaccented note is counted, more than four grades of 
intensity, are not to be found in either musical or poetical 
rhythms, nor can we produce more by voluntarily formation of 
rhythmical ideas. Obviously, these three grades of aceeniuor- 
tion mark the limits of the possible complexity of temporal 
ideas, in a way analogous to that in which the maximal num¬ 
ber of included beats (§ 15, 6) marks the limits of their 
length. 

The phenomenon of subjective accentuation and its in¬ 
fluence on the sensation of rhythms, shows clearly that 
tenporal ideas, like spacial ideas, are not derived from objective 
impressions alone, but that there are connected with these, 
subjective elements, whose character determines the appre¬ 
hension of the objective impressions. The primary cause 
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of the accentuation of a particular beat is always to be found 
in the increased intensity of the preceding and concomitant 
feelings and sensations of moyement. This increase in the in¬ 
tensity of the subjective elements is then carried over to the 
objective impression, and makes the latter also seem more 
intense. The strengthening of the subjective elements may 
be voluntary^ through the increase of the muscular strain 
which produces sensations of movement, and in this way, 
finally results in a corresponding increase in the feelings of 
expectation; or this strengthening may take place vnth^ 
out volition^ when the effort to perceive a number of im¬ 
pressions together brings about an immediate articulation of 
the temporal idea through the corresponding subjective sen¬ 
sational and affective variations. 

C. GENERAL CONDITIONS FOR TEMPORAL IDEAS. 

10. If we seek to account for the rise of temporal ideas 
on the basis of the phenomena just discussed, and of the 
regular combination of subjective sensational and affective ele¬ 
ments with objective impressions, as it is there apparent; we 
must start with the fact that a sensation thought of by itself, 
can no more have temporal than it could have spacial attri¬ 
butes. Position in time can be possible only when single 
psychical elements enter into certain characteristic relations 
with other such elements. This condition of the union of a 
number of psychical elements holds for temporal ideas just 
as much as for those of space, but the kind of union is 
characteristic, smd essentially different from that in space- 
ideas. 

The members of a temporal series a b c d e can all 
be immediately presented as a single whole, when the series 
has reached /*, just as well as if they were a series of points 
in space. In the latter case, however, they would, on ac- 
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count of original ocular reflexes, be arranged in relation to 
the point of fixation, and this fixation-point could, at different 
times, be any one of the impressions a to f. In time-ideas, 
on the other hand, it is always the impression of the present 
moment in relation to which all the rest are arranged in time. 
When a new impression becomes, in a similar manner, the 
present impression, even though its sensational contents are 
exactly the same as that of the earlier, still, it will be ap¬ 
prehended as subjectively different, for though the affective 
state accompanying a sensation may, indeed, be related to 
the feelings of another moment, the two can never be iden¬ 
tical. Suppose, for example, that following the series a b e 
d e f, there is a second series of impressions, a' b' d d' e' 
f, in which a — a, b' — h, c’ = c, etc., so far as their sen¬ 
sational elements are concerned. Let us represent the ac¬ 
companying feelings hy a § y d e cp and a' / 6' s' cp'. 
Then a and § and y and y', etc., will be similar 
feelings, because the sensations are the same; but they will 
not be identical, because every affective element depends not 
only upon the sensation with which it is inunediately con¬ 
nected but also upon the state of the subject as determined 
by the totality of its experiences. The state of the subject is 
different for each of the members of the series a' b' c'd '..., 
from what it was for the corresponding member of the.seiies a b 
e d ..., because when the impression a' arrives, a has akeady 
been present, and so o' can be referred back to o, while no 
such thing was possible in the case of a. Analogous differ¬ 
ences in the affective states show themselves in composite 
series when repeated. These states are never identical, how¬ 
ever much the subjective conditions of the momentarily present 
feelings may agree, for every one of them has its character¬ 
istic relation to the totality of psychical processes. If -we 
assume, for example, a succession of a number of similar 
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series a b c a' V c d', a" b" d' d'\ etc., in whicli a equals 
a and d\ b equals V and t", etc., so far as tlieir sensation¬ 
al contents are concerned, still, d' differs from d in its 
affective conditions, for d can be referred back only to 
'while a" can be referred back to both d and a. Besides 
this, it is true that other differences between impressions 
like in themselves always arise from some chance accompany¬ 
ing sensations which influerce the affective state. 

11. Since every element of a temporal idea is arranged 
in relation to the impression immediately present, as above 
remarked, it follows that this present impression will have 
one of the attributes of the fixatimv-pomt in spacial com¬ 
pounds. It will be more dearly and distinctly perceived 
than other elements of the same idea. But there is a great 
difference in the fact that this most distinct perception is 
not connected, as in the case of spacial ideas, with the phys¬ 
iological organization of the sense-organ, but is due entirely 
to the general attributes of the ideating subject, as exj>ressed 
in the affective processes. The momentary feeling accom¬ 
panying the immediately present impression is what helps 
to its clearest apprehension. AVe may, accordingly, call 
the part of a temporal idea which forms the immediate 
impression the fixation-point of the idea or in general, since 
it does not depend on external structure, as does the fixation- 
point of spacial ideas, we may call it figuratively the inner 
fixatioiv-point The inner fixation-point is, then, that part 
of a temporal idea which corresponds to the most clearly 
idmfed and the immediat^y present impression. The impres¬ 
sions that lie outside this point of fixation, that is, impressions 
that have preceded the present, are indirectly perceived. 
They are ^ arranged in a regular gradation of diminishing 
degrees of clearness, from the fixation-point. A unitary 
temporal idea is possible only so long as the deg'ree of clear- 
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ness for each of its elements has some positive value. When 
the clearness of any element sinks to zero^ the idea divides 
into its components. 

12. The inner fixation-point of the temporal senses differs 
essentially from the outer fixation-point of the spacial senses, 
in that its character is primarily determined, not by sensa¬ 
tional, but by affective elements. Since these affective ele¬ 
ments are continually changing, in consequence of the vary¬ 
ing conditions of psychical life, .the inner fixation-point is 
also always changing. This change of the inner fixation- 
point is called the continmms flow of time. By continuous 
flow we mean to express the fact that no moment of time 
is like any other, and that no such moment can return 
(cf. sup. p. 143, 2 a). This fact is connected with the one- 
dimensional character of time, which is due to this very 
circumstance, that the inner fixation-point of temporal ideas 
is continually moving forward, so that a single point can 
never recur. The arrangement of time in one dimension, 
with reference always to a changing point of fixation, m 
which the subject represents itself, is what gives rise to the 
result that the elements of time-ideas have a fixed relation, 
not only with respect to one another, but also with respect 
to the ideating subject (p. 143, 2). 

13. If we try to give an account of the means for 
the formation of this reciprocally interdependent order of 
the parts of an idea, and of their determination in regard 
to the ideating subject, it is obvious that these means can 
be nothing but certain of the elements of the idea itself, 
which, considered in themselves, have no temporal attributes, 
but gain such attributes through their union. We may call 
these elements temporal signs, after the analogy of local signs. 
The characteristic conditions for the development of temporal 
ideas indicate from the first that these temporal signs are. 
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in the main, uffecUve elements. In the course of any rhyth¬ 
mical series every impression is immediately characterized 
by the concomitant feeling of expectation, while the sensa¬ 
tion is of influence only in so far as it arouses the feeling. 
This may be clearly perceived when a rhythmical series is 
suddenly interrupted. Furthermore, the only sensations that 
are never absent as components of all time-ideas are the 
sensations of movement I-n the case of tactual ideas these 
sensations of movement belong to the immediate elements 
of the ideas themselves, in auditory and other compounds 
that are brought into the time form, they are always present 
as subjective accompanying phenomena. We may, accord- 
ingly, regard the feelings of expectation as the qualitative^ 
the sensations of movement as the mteiisive. tempcmal signs 
of a temporal idea. The idea itself must then be looked 
upon as a fusion of the two kinds of temporal signs with 
each other and with the objective sensations arranged in the 
temporal form. Thus, the sensations of movement, as a series 
of intensive sensations, give a uniform measure for the ar¬ 
rangement of the objective sensations as characterized in 
quahty by the concomitant feelings. 

13 a. The sensations of movement play a similar part in the 
formation of both time-ideas and space-ideas. This like sen¬ 
sational substratum leads very naturally to a recognition of a 
relation between these two forms of perception, which finds its 
expression in the geometriml representation of time by a straight 
line. Still, there is an essential difference between the complex 
system of temporal signs and the systems of local signs in the 
fact that the former is based primarily, not on the qualitative 
attributes of sensations, connected with certain special external 
sense-organs, but on feelings which may come in exactly the 
same way from the most widely differing kinds of sensation, since 
they are not dependent on the objective content of these sen¬ 
sations, but on their subjective synthesis. These characteristics 
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of time-ideas, account for the universal significance that we attribute 
to them. This was what was improperly expressed in the Kantian 
principle, that time is a “form of the inner sense”. This ex¬ 
pression is to be criticised on the ground of its erroneous pre¬ 
supposition of an inner sense (p. 8 sq.) 

Here again we have the same opposed nativistie and genetic 
theories on the psychological origin of time-ideas, as we had in the 
case of spacial ideas (p. 114, 12a). In this case, however, nativism 
has never developed a theory in any proper sense. It usually 
limits itself to the general assumption that time is a “connate 
form of perception , without attempting to give any account 
of the influence of the elements and conditions of temporal ideas 
which can be actually demonstrated. The genetic theories of 
older psychology, as, for example, that of Herbart, seek to de¬ 
duce time-perception from ideational elements only. This is. 
however, pure speculation and loses sight of the conditions given 
in actual experience. 


§ 12. COMPOSITE FEELINGS. 

1. In the development of temporal ideas it appears clear¬ 
ly that the discrimination of sensational and affective com¬ 
ponents in inunediate experience is purely a product of 
abstraction. For time-ideas the abstraction j)roves impossible, 
because, in this case, certain feelings play an essential part 
in the rise of the ideas. Time-ideas may, therefore, be called 
ideas only ■n’hen the final results of the jjrocess, the aixange- 
ment of certain sensations in relation to one another and to 
the subject, are considered; ^vnen their real comj)osition is 
looked into, they are comi>lex products of sensations and 
feelings. They are thus to a certain extent transitional forms 
between ideas and those psychical compounds that are made 
up of affective elements, and are designated by the general 
name affective processes. These affective processes resemble 
time-ideas especially in the impossibihty of an abstract sepa- 
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ration of tlie affective from the sensational elements in the 
investigation of their rise. This is due to the fact that in 
the develoiunent of all kinds of affective processes, sensations 
and ideas are determining factors, just as feelings are among 
the essential factors of temporal ideas. 

2. Intensive affective combinations^ or coynposite feelings., 
must he the first affective processes discussed, because in 
them the characteristic attributes of a single compound are 
the products of a momentary state. The description of the 
feeling, therefore, requires only the exact comprehension of 
the momentary condition, not a combination of several pro¬ 
cesses occurring in time and proceeding from one another. 
In this respect, the composite feehngs stand in the same 
relation to emotions and volitions, which always consist of 
affective processes extending through periods of time, as 
intensive ideas do to extensive. Intensive psycliical com¬ 
pounds, in the broadest sense of the term, include, accord¬ 
ingly, intensive ideas and composite feelings. Extensi^ e com¬ 
pounds include as special forms of tenyporal arrangements, 
besides the temi)oral ideas, also emotions and volitions. 

5. Composite feelings, tluai, are intensive states of uni¬ 
tary character in which single simple affective components 
are to be preceh'ed. We may distinguish in every such 
feehng compoyient feelings and a resultant feeling. The last 
component feelings are always simple sense-feelings. Several 
of these may unite to form a 2 )artial resultant which enters 
into the whole as a compound component. 

Every composite feeling may, accordingly, be divided, 

1) into a total feeling made up of all its components, and 

2) into single partial feelings which go to make up tlu' 
total feeling. These i)artial feelings are in turn of different 
grades according as they ar(‘ simple sense-feelings (partied 
feelings of the first order) or feelings which are themselves 
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composite (partial feelings of the second or higher orders). 
Where we have partial feelings of higher orders, complicated 
combinations or interladngs of the component elements may 
take place. A partial feeling of lower order may, at the 
same time, enter into several partial feelings of higher order. 
Such interlacings may render the nature of the total feeling 
exceedingly complicated. The whole may sometimes change 
its character, even when its elements remain the same, ac¬ 
cording as one or the other of the possible combinations of 
partial feelings takes place. 

3 a. Thus, the musical chord c e ^ has a corresponding total 
feeling of harmony whose last elements, or partial feelings of 
the first order, are the feelings corresponding to the single clangs 

e, and g. Between these two kinds of feeling stand, as par¬ 
tial feelings of the second order, the three feelings of harmony 
from the double clangs e e, e g and c g. The character of the 
total feeling may have four different shades according as one of 
these partial feelings of the second order predominates, or all 
are equally strong. The cause of the predominance of one of 
these complex partial feelings may be either the greater inten¬ 
sity of its sensational components, or the influence of preceding 
feelings. If, for example, c e g follows deg the effect of c e 
will be intensified, while ii c e g follows c e a the same will 
hold for G g. Similarly, a number of colors may have a differ¬ 
ent effect according as one or the other partial combination 
predominates. In the last case, however, because of the exten¬ 
sive^ arrangement of the impressions, -the spacial proximity has 
an influence antagonistic to the variation in the manner of com¬ 
bination and, furthermore, the influence of the spacial form with 
all its accompanying conditions is an essentially complicating 
factor. 

4 . The structure of composite feelings is, thus, in general 
Kceedingly complicated. StiU, there are different degrees 
of development even here. The complex feelings arising from 
impressions of touch, smell, and taste are essentially simpler 
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in character than those connected with auditory and visual 
ideas. 

The total feeling connected with outer and inner tactual 
sensations is designated in particular as the common feeling., 
since it is regarded as the feeling in which our total state of 
sensible comfort or discomfort expresses itself. From this 
point of view, the two lowest chemical senses, those of smell 
and taste^ must also be regarded as contributors to the sen- 
sational substratum of the common feeling, for the partial 
feelings that arise from these two senses unite with those 
from touch to form inseparable affective complexes. In single 
cases, to be sure, one or the other of these feelings may 
play such an important part that the others disappear entire¬ 
ly. Still, in the midst of all tins change in its sensations* 
substratum, the common feeling is always the immediate! 
expression of our sensible comfort and discomfort, and is, 
therefore, of all our composite feelings most closely related 
to the simple sense-feelings. Auditory and visual sensatior jj 
on the other hand, contribute to the sensational substratuu 
of the common feeling only in exceptional cases, especiall}- 
when the intensity is unusually great. 

4 a. The combination of partial feelings to a composite feeling 
was first noticed in the case of the common feeling. The psy¬ 
chological laws of this combination were indeed misunderstood, 
and, as is ^usually the case in physiology, the feeling was not 
distinguished from its underlying sensations. Common feeling 
was, thus, sometimes defined as the ‘^consciousness of our sen¬ 
sational state”, or again as the “totality, or unanalyzed chaos 
of sensations” which come to us from all parts of our body. 
As a matter of fact, the common feeling consists of a number 
of partial feehng. But it is not the mere sum of these feelings; 
it is rather a resultant total feeling of unitary character. At 
the same time it is, however, a total feeling of the simplest 
possible composition, made up of partial feelings of the first 
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order, that is, of single sense-feelings which generally do not 
unite to form paiiial feelings of the second or of higher orders. 
In the resultant feeling a single partial feeling is -usually predomi¬ 
nant. This is regularly the case when a very strong local sen¬ 
sation is accompanied by a feeling of pain. On the other hand, 
weaker sensations may determine the predominant affective tone 
through their relatively greater importance. This is especially 
frequent in the case of sensations of smell and taste, and also 
in the case of certain sensations connected with the regular func¬ 
tioning of the organs, such as the inner tactual sensations accom¬ 
panying the movements of walking. Often the relatively greater 
impbrtanee of a single sensation is so slight that the predomi¬ 
nating feeling can not be discovered except by directing our 
attention to our own subjective state. In such a case the 
concentration of the attention upon it can generally make any 
partial feeling whatever predominant. 

5. The common feeling is the souixe of the distinction be¬ 
tween pleasurable and unpleasurahU feelings. Tliis distinction 
is then carried over to the single simple feelings that com¬ 
pose it, and sometimes even to all feelings. Pleasurable and 
iinpleasm-able are expressions well adapted to the indication 
of the chief extremes between which the common feeling, as 
a total feeling corresponding to the sensible comfort or dis¬ 
comfort of the subject, may oscillate; though to be sure, this 
feeling may not infrequently lie for a longer or shorter period 
in an indifference-zone. In the same way, these expressions 
may be applied to the single constituents so far as they go 
to make up one of the total feelings. On the other hand, 
it is entirely unjustifiable to apply these names to all other 
feelings, or, as is sometimes done, to make their appli¬ 
cability a necessary factor in the general definition of feeling. 
Even for the common feehng, pleasurable and unpleasurable 
can only be used as general class-names which include a 
number of qualitatively different feelings. This variety among 
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feelings of the same class results from the very great varia¬ 
tions in the composition of the single total feelings that we 
have included under the general name common feeling 'cf. 
p. S2 sq.). 

6. The composite character mentioned is the reason why 
there are common feelings which can iiot^ strictly speaking, 
be called pleasurable or unpleasurahle, because they contain 
(dements belonging to both classes, and under circumstances 
(dther the one kind or the other may predominate. Such 
feelings made up of partial feelings of opposite character and 
deriving their characteristics from this combination, may be 
(*alled contrast’-feelings, A simple form of such among the 
common feehngs is that of ticMing, It is made up of a weak 
pleasurable feeling accompanying a weak external tactual sen¬ 
sation, and of feelings connected with muscular sensations 
aroused by the strong reflex impulses from the tactual stimuli. 
These reflex impulses may spread more or less, and often 
cause inhibitions of respiration when they reach the dia¬ 
phragm, so that the resultant feeling may vary greatly in 
single cases in intensity, scope, and composition. 

7. The composite feelings from sight and hearing are 
commonly called elementary aesthetic feelings. This name 
includes all feelings that are connected with composite per- 
c'eptions and are therefore themselves composite. As a spe¬ 
cial fom of feelings belonging to this class detined by the 
broader meaning of the term cdad'rjatg^ we have those which 
are the elements of aesthetic effects in the narrower sense. 
The term elementary does not apply in this case to the 
feelings themselves, for they are by no means simple, but it 
is merely intended to exjn'ess the relative distinction be¬ 
tween these and still more composite higher aesthetic feelings. 

The perceptive, or elementary aesthetic, feelings of sight 
and hearing may serve as representatives of all the com- 

n* 
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posite feelings lihat arise in the course of intellectual pro¬ 
cesses, such as the logical, moral, and higher aestihetical 
feelings. For the general psychological structure of these 
complex affective forms is exactly that of the snnpler per¬ 
ceptive feelings, except that the former are always connected 
with feelings and emotions that arise from the whole inter¬ 
connection of psychical processes. 

While the extremes between which the common feelings 
move are chiefly the affective qualities tiiat we call pleasur¬ 
able and unpleasurable in the sense of personal comfort and 
discomfort, the elementary aesthetic feelings belong to the 
same affective direction, but in the more objective sense of 
agreeable and disagreeable feelings. These terms express th<> 
relation of the object to the ideating subject rather than any 
personal state. It is still more apparent here than in the case 
of pleasurable and unpleasurable feelings, that each of tliese 
terms is not the name of a single feeling, but indicates a 
general direction, to which belong an endless variety of feelings 
with individual peculiarities for each single idea. In single 
cases, too, but more variably, the othm: affective rlirections 
(p. S3], those of the arousing and subduing, of the straining 
and relaxing feelings, may show themselves. 

8. If we neglect for the moment this general classification 
mentioned, according to which the single forms are brought 
under the chief affective directions, all perceptive feelings may 
be divided into the two classes of mtensive and extmsire 
feelings, according to the relations which exist between the 
sensational elements and determme the quality of the fctdings. 
By intensive feelings we mean those that depend on the re¬ 
lation of the qualitative attributes of the sensational elements 
of the ideas, by extensive feelings those that arise from the 
spacial and temporal arrangement of the Elements. The 
expressions “inWsive” and “extensive” do not refer to the 
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character of the teclingH themselves, for they are in reality 
always intensive, hut to the for the rm of these 

feelings. 

Intensive anti extensive feeling are, accordingly, not mere¬ 
ly the subjective concomitants of tlie corresponding ideas, 
but, since t'vt'ry itlea consists usually of elements ttiat are 
(lualitativcly different and of some extensive arraac^ment of 
these iiuprt'Hsions, the same itlea may be at once the sulwtmtum 
of both intensive anti extensive feelings. Thus, a visual t)b- 


sivt‘ aim eso'iisivr ict-unfO’ are mwaya oounwcwti wim vwua 
and auditory iihais, but, of e.ourse, under certain ctiiulitions 
one form may push tlu* <»ther intti the background. Thus, 
when we hear a clang for just an instant, the only feeling 


jierceiveo is «ie mienaivc iceuiig. xfv wticn, on lue oowi 
liaiul a rhythmical series of indiff«*rt‘at sounds is heard, tmh 
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as a resultant of the same. Then, too, as in the case of 
simple color-feelings, the effect is complicated by chance 
associations and the complex feelings coming from them (p. 761 
Combinations of more than two colors have not been ade¬ 
quately investigated. 

The feeliiigs connected with cojnhinations of clangs are 
exceedingly numerous and various. They constitute the affect¬ 
ive sphere in which we see most clearly the formation of 
partial feelings of different orders discussed above (p. 166), 
together with their interlacings varying under special condi¬ 
tions. The investigation of the single feelings that thus arise 
is one of the problems of the psychological aesthetics of 
music. 

16. Extensive feelings may be subdivided into spacial and 
temporal. Of these, the first, or the feelings of form^ belong 
mainly to vision, and the second, or the feelings of rhythm^ 
to hearing, while the beginning of the development of both 
are to be found in touch. 

The optical feeling of form shows itself first of all in the 
preference of itgular to irregular forms and then in the 
preference among different regular forms of those wliich have 
certain simple proportions in their various parts. The most im- 
nortant of these proportions are those of symmetry, or 1:1, and 
yt the golden section, or x-\- I :x = x:i (the whole is to the 
greater part as the greater part is to the smaller). The fact that 
symmetry is generally preferred for the horizontal dimensions of 
iigiires and the golden section for the vertical, is probably due 
to associations, esi3eciallj Avith organic foims, such as that 
of the human body. This preference for regularity and cer¬ 
tain simple proportions can have no other interpretation than 
that the measurement of every single dimension is connect¬ 
ed with a sensation of movement and an accompanying 
sense-feeling which enters as a partial feeling into the total 
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oxjtical feeling of form. The total feeling of regular an'ange- 
iiient that arises at the sight of the whole form, is thus 
nioclihed by the relation of the different sensations as well as 
of the x^artial feelings to one another. As secondary compo¬ 
nents, which also fuse with the total feeling, we may have 
Iiere too associations and their concomitant feelings. 

The feelmg of rhythm is entirely dependent on the con¬ 
ditions discussed in considering temporal ideas. The partial 
feelings are here the feelings of strained and fulfilled expec¬ 
tation, which in their regular alternation constitute the rhyth¬ 
mical time-ideas themselves. The way in which these partial 
feelings are united, however, and especially the predominance 
of special ones in the total feeling, is, even more than the 
momentary character of an intensive feeling, dependent on 
the relation in wliich the feeling present at a given instant 
stands to the preceding feelings. This is especially apparent 
in the great influence that every alteration in rhythm exer¬ 
cizes on the accompanying feeling. For this reason as well 
as because of their general dependence on a particular tem- 
poi'al form of occiirrence, the feelings of rhythm are tlu‘ 
direct transitions to emotio7is. To be sure, an emotion 
may develop from any composite feeling, but in no other 
case is the condition for the rise of a feeling, as here, at the 
same time a necessary condition for the rise of a certain 
degree of emotion. The emotion is, however, usually moder¬ 
ated in this case, tlirough the regular succession of feelings 
(cf. § 1, 7). 

Jt. The immense variety of composite feelings and the 
equally great variety of then* conditions, render any such 
comprehensive and at the same time unitary psychological 
theory as that which was x)ossible for spacial and temporal 
ideas, entirely out of the question. Still, there are even here 
some common attributes, through 'which composite feelings 
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may be brought under cei-tain general psychological heads. 
There are two factors -Brliich go to make up everj' feeling: 
first, the relation of the combined jiartial feelings to one 
another, and second, their synthesis to a unitary total feel¬ 
ing. The first of these factors is more prominent in inten¬ 
sive, the second in e.xtensive feelings. But in reahty tliey 
are always united, and deteimine each other reciprocally. 
Thus, a figure which is all the time agi-eeable, may be more 
and more complex the more the relations of its parts accord 
ivith certain rales, and the same holds for a rhytlim. On the 
other hand, the union to a single whole helps to emphasize 
the separate affective components. In all these respects 
combination of feelings show the closest resemblance to in¬ 
tensive ideas. The extensive arrangement of impressions, 
on the contrary, especially the spacial an-angement,. tends’ 
much more to favor a relatively independent coexistence of 
several ideas. 

12. The close intensive union of all the components of 
a feeling, even in tlie case of those feelings whose coiTe- 
sponding ideas are spacial or temporal, is connected with a 
principle that holds for all affective processes, including those 
which we shall have to discuss later. This principle we will 
call that of the unity of the affective state. It may be for¬ 
mulated as follows: Li a given moment only one total feel¬ 
ing is possible, or in other words, all the partial feelings 
present at a given moment unite, in every case, to form a 
single total feeling. This principle of the unity of affective 
states is obviously connected with the general relation 
between idea and feeling. For the “idea” deals vith an 
immediate content of experience and the properties that 
belong to it, without regard to the subject; the “feeling” 
expresses the relation that invariably exists between tliis 
content and the subject. 
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§ 13. EMOTIONS. 

1. Feelings, like all psychical phenomena, are never per¬ 
manent states. In the psychological analysis of a composite 
feeling, therefore, we must always think of a momentary af¬ 
fective state as held constant. This is easier the more slowiy 
and continuously the psychical processes occur, so that the 
word feding has come to be used mainly for relatively slow 
processes and for those which in their regular form of oc¬ 
curence never pass beyond a certain medium intensity, such 
as the feelings of rhythm. Where, on the other hand, a 
series of feelings succeeding one another in time unite to 
an interconnected process which is distinguished from preced¬ 
ing and following processes as an individual whole, and 
has in general a more intense effect on the subject than a 
single feeling, we call the unitary succession of feelings an 
emotion. 

This very name indicates that it is not any specific sub¬ 
jective contents of experience which distinguish emotion from 
feeling, but rather the effect which comes from a special 
combination of particular affective contents. In this way it 
comes that there is no sharp line of demarcation between 
feeling and emotion. Every feeling of greater intensity 
passes into an emotion, and the separation betAveen the two 
depends on a more or less arbitrary abstraction. In the case 
of feelings that have a certain particular form of occuiTence, 
that is feelings of rhythm^ such an abstraction is strictly 
speaking impossible. The feeling of rhythm is distinguished 
at most by the small intensity of its moving effect on the 
subject, which is what gives “emotion” its name. Still, even 
this distinction is by no means fixed, and when the feelings 
produced by rhythmical impressions become somewhat more 
intense, as is usually the case, especially when the rhythm 
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is connected with sensational contents that arouse the feelings 
greatly, they become in fact emotions. Feelings of rhythm 
are for this reason important aids both in music and 
poetry for i^ortraying emotions and arousing them in the 
auditor. 

2 . The names of different emotions, like those of feelings. 
<lo not indicate single jnccesses, but classes in which a large 
number of single affective processes are grouped on the ground 
of certain common characteristics. Emotions such as those 
hope, anxiety, care, and anger, are accom 2 )anied in 
any concrete case by peculiar ideational contents, while their 
affective elements also and even the way in which they occui* 
may vaiy greatly from time to time. The more composite 
a psychical processes is, the more variable will be its single 
conciete manifestations 5 a particular emotion, therefore, will 
be less apt to recim in exactly the same form than will a 
particular feehng. Every general name fore motions indicates, 
accordingly, certain fijjncal fonm in irMch related affective 
jjroces>>es occur. 

•>. !^s[ot e\ery interconnected series of affective processes 
is an emotion or can be classed as such under one of the 
tyi)ical forms discriminated l)y language. An emotion is a 
unitary whole w’-hich is distinguished from a composite feeling 
only through the tw^o characteristics that it has a definite tern- 
])oral coui'se and that it exercises a more intense present and 
subsequent effect on the interconnection of psychical processes. 
The fiiist characteristic arises fe‘oin the fact that an emo¬ 
tion IS a process of a higher order as compared with a single 
feeling, for it ahvays includes a succession of several feeHngs. 
The second is closely connected with this fii'st characteiistic: 
it depends on the intensification of the effect produced by a 
.summation of the feelings. 

As a result of these characteristics emotions have in the 
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midst of all their variations in form a regularity in the man¬ 
ner of their occurrence. They always begin with a more or 
less intense inceptive feeling which is immediately character¬ 
istic in its qiudity and direction for the nature of the 
emotion, and is due either to an idea produced by an ex¬ 
ternal imi)ressioii (outer emotional stimulation) or to a psy¬ 
chical process arising from associative or apperceptive con¬ 
ditions inner stimulation). After this inceptive feeling comes 
an ideational process accompanied by the corresponding feel¬ 
ings. This process shows characteristic differences in the 
cases of particular emotions both in the quality of the feel¬ 
ings and in the rapidity of the process. Finally, the emotion 
closes with a termiml feeling which continues even after the 
emotion has given place to a quiet affective state, and in 
which the emotion gi^adually fades away, unless it passes 
directly into the inceptive feeling of a new emotion. This 
last case occurs especially in feehngs of the intermittent 
type cf. inf. 13). 

4. The intensification of the effect which may be observed 
in the course of an emotion, relates not merely to the psy¬ 
chical contents of the feelings that compose it, but to the 
phys'ical concomitants as well. For single feelings these 
accompanying phenomena are hmited to very shght changes 
in the innervation of* the heart and respnatory organs, which 
can be demonstrated only by using exact graphic methods 
(p. S(3 Sip). With emotions the case is essentially different. 
As a result of the sunnnation and alternation of succesive 
affective stimuli there is here not only an intensification of 
the effect on heart, blood-vessels, and respiration, but the 
external muscles are always affected in an unmistakable 
manner. Movements of the oral muscles appear at first 
(mimetic movements), then movements of the aiins and of 
the whole body (pantomimetic movements). In the case of 
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stronger emotions there may be still more extensive disturb¬ 
ances of innervation, such as trembling, convulsive con¬ 
tractions of the diaphragm and of the facial muscles, and 
paralytic relaxation of the muscles. 

Because of their symptomatical significance for the emo¬ 
tions, all these movements are called expressive moremmts. 
As a rale they are entirely involuntary, either reflexes follow¬ 
ing emotional excitations, or impulsive acts prompted by the 
affective components of the emotion. They may be modified, 
however, in the most various ways through voluntary inten¬ 
sification or inhibition of the movements or even through 
intentional production of the same, so tlrnt the whole series 
of external reactions which we shall have to discuss under 
voHtional acts, may take part in these expressive movements 
(§ 14). These different forms of movement may be entirely 
alike in external character and may pass into each other 
without sharp limitations on their- psychical side, so that for 
the outside obserwer they are as a rale indistinguishable. 

5. According to their symptomatical character, expressive 
movements may be divided into three classes. 1) Purely 
intensive symptoms; these are always expressive movements for 
more intense emotions, and consist of stronger movements 
for emotions of middle intensity, and of sudden inhibition and 
paralyse of movement for violent emotions. 2) Qualitative 
expressions of feelings-, these are mimetic movements, the 
most important .of which are the reactions of the oral mus¬ 
cles, resembling the reflexes following sweet, sour, and bitter 
impressions of taste; the reaction for sweet corresponds to 
pleasurable emotions, those for sour and bitter to unpleasm-- 
able, while the other modifications of feeling^ such as e.x- 
citement and depression, strain and reHef, are expressed by 
a tension of the muscles. 3) Expressions of ideas; these ai^ 
generally pantomimetie movements that either point to the 
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object of the emotion (indicative gestures) or else describe 
the objects as well as the processes connected with them by 
the form of the movement (depicting gestures). Obviously 
these three classes of expressive movements coiTespond ex¬ 
actly to the psychical elements of emotions and their fun¬ 
damental attributes: the first to their intensity, the second 
to the quality of the feelings, and the third to their idea¬ 
tional content. A concrete expressive movement may unite 
all three forms in itself. The third class, that of expressions 
of ideas, is of special psychological significance because of 
its genetic relations to speech (cf. § 21, 3). 

6. The changes in pulse and respiratkm that accompany 
emotions are of three kinds. 1) They may consist of the 
immediate effects of the feelings that make up the emotions, 
as, for example, a lengthening of the pulse-curve and 
respii‘ation-curve when the feelings are pleasurable, and a 
shortening of the same for unpleasurable feelings (cf. sup. 
p. 87j. This holds only for relatively quiet emotions, where 
the single feelings have sufficient time to develop. When 
this is not the case, other phenomena appear which depend 
not merely on the quality of the feelings, but also, and that 
mainly, on the intensity of the innervations due to theii* 
summation. 2) Such summations may consist of intensified 
innervation, which arises from an increase in the excitation 
resulting from a summation when the succession of feelings 
is not too rapid. This increase shows itself in retarded and 
strengthened pulse-beats, since the intenser excitation effects 
most the inhibitory nerves of the heart. Besides these there 
is usually an increased innervation of the mimetic and panto- 
mimetic muscles. These are called sthenic emotions, 3) If 
the feelings are very violent or last an unusually long time 
in a single direction, the emotion brings about a more or 
less extended paralysis of the innervation of the heart and 
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of the tension of the outer muscles. ITuder (‘crtain ciriaim- 
stances disturbances in tlie innervation of spet^ial of 

muscles appear, especially those of the diaphiu,i?m and the 
sympathetic facial muscles. The first spnptom of the pa¬ 
ralysis of the regulative cardiac nerv(‘s is a, markinl aet‘tder- 
ation of the pulse and a corresi)onding acHad(‘ra.tion of tlu‘ 
respiration, accompanied by a weakening of tht‘ sanu\ and a 
relaxation of the tension of the external luuscdes to a degree ^ 
equal to that in paralysis. Tlu^se mv i\w astheuit emdinns. 
There is still another distinction, whi(‘h is not important 
enough, however, to lead to the formation ot an iiuh^pendaut 
class of physical effects of emotions, sin(H‘ w(^ hav(‘ d<> 
here only with modifications of tlie phenomena charaeteristie 
of sthenic and asthenic emotions. It is tlu‘ distimdion l)t‘t>Ai*ea 
mfid and duggish emotions, based upon tlie gnsater or h*ss 
rapidity with which the increase or inhibition of tin* inner¬ 
vation appears. 

6 a. Older psychology, following the nudhod of b^piuo7,us tu¬ 
rnons doctrine of emotions, generally otiered all kinds of logii:al 
reflections about emotions, for a'theory of eanoiions or even bo* 
a description of them. In recent times, on the other hand, tin* 
expressive movements and the other concomitants <if emotbui in 
the changes of innervation in pulse, respiratory organs, and 
blood-vessels, have attracted the most attention. Htill, 
phenomena, which are indeed valuable when rightly interpreted, 
are often used in a very wrong way as a means for tln^ iuvt‘Sti- 
gation of the psychological nature of athudive pro(u\sses. 
has in turn led to a classification of emotions based imtirely 
on their physical characteristics, and tin* strange theory has 
gained adherence that emotions are imthing but the ncsults «»f 
expressive movements. The (nnotion of sorrow, for examplt^ is 
regarded as made up entirely of the s<m8ations that mnw from 
the mimetic movements of weeping. In a somewhat mon* mod¬ 
erate way the attempt has been made to use the expressive 
movements as general characteristics whose presence may l>e 
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regarded as a mark to distinguisk emotions from feelings. This 
is, however, unjustifiable since similar physical expressive phenom¬ 
ena appear even for the feelings, and the minor circmnstance 
that these symptoms are in one case externally more or less 
elearly visible, evidently can not be decisive. The essential dif¬ 
ference between emotion and feeling is psychological. The emotion 
is made up of a series of feelings united into a unitary whole. 
Expressive movements are the results, on the physical side, of 
the increase which the preceding parts of such a series have 
on those succeeding. It follows directly that the deciding 
characteristics for the classification of emotions must be 
logical (cf. inf. 9). 

7. Though important constituents of emotions, the phy¬ 
sical concomitants stand in no constant relation to the 
psychical qmlity of the same. This holds especially for the 
effects on pulse and respiration, hut also for the pantoniinietic 
expressive movements of stronger emotions. It may some¬ 
times happen that emotions with very different, even oppo¬ 
site kinds of. affective contents, may belong to the same 
class so far as the accompanying physical iihenomena are 
concerned. Thus, for example, joy and anger may be in 
like manner sthenic emotions. Joy accompanied by surprise 
may, on the contrary, present the appearance, on its physi¬ 
cal side, of an asthenic emotion. The general phenomena of 
innervation which give rise to the distinction between sthenie 
and asthenic, and rapid and sluggish emotions, do not show 
the characler of affective contents of these emotions, but 
only tlie fw'mal attributes of tlie intensity and rapidity of 
the feelings. This is clearly proved by the fact that differ¬ 
ences in involuntary innervation analogous to those which 
accompany the different emotions, may be produced by a 
mere succession of indifferent impressions, as, for examph'. 
by the strokes of a metronome. It is observed in such a 
case that especially the respiration' tends to adapt itself to 
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the faster or slower rate of the strokes, becoming more rapid 
when the rapidity of the metronome increases. As a rule, too. 
certain phases of respiration coincide with particular strokes. 
To be sure, the hearing of such an indifferent rhythm is 
not unattended by emotion. When the rate changes, we ob¬ 
serve at first a quiet, then a sthenic, and finally when the 
rapidity is greatest an asthenic emotion. Still, the emotions 
in this case have to a certain extent a mere formal charac¬ 
ter; they exhibit a great indefiniteness in their contents. 
This indefiniteness disappears only.when we think into them 
concrete emotions of like formal attributes. This is very 
easy, and is the condition of the great utility of rhytlnnical 
impressions for describing and producing emotions. All that 
is necessary to arouse an emotion in all its fulness, is a 
mere hint of quahtative affective content, such as it is pos¬ 
sible to give in music through the clangs of a musical com¬ 
position. 

7 a. It follows from this relation of the physical effects to 
the psychical content of emotions, that the former can never be 
put in the place of the psychological observation of the emo¬ 
tions. They are general symptoms, but of such equivocal char¬ 
acter that, though they are of great value when connected with 
introspection controlled by experimental methods, alone they have 
no value whatever. They are especially useful as checks for 
experimental introspection. The principle that the observation 
of psychical processes which present themselves in the natural 
course of Hfe is entirely inadequate, holds especially for the 
emotions. In the first place, emotions come to the psychologist 
by chance, at moments when he is not in a condition to subject 
them to scientific analysis; and secondly, in the case of strong 
emotions whose causes are real we are least of all able to ob¬ 
serve ourselves with exactness. This can be done much more 
successfully when we arouse in ourselves voluntarily a particular 
emotional state. In such a case, however, it is not possible to 
estimate how nearly the ^subjectively aroused emotion agrees in 
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intensity and mode of occurrence witli one of like character due 
to external circumstances. For this purpose the simultaneous 
investigation of the physical effects, especially of those most re¬ 
moved from the influence of the will, those on the pulse and 
respiration, furnishes a check for introspection. For when the 
psychological quality of emotions is alike, we may infer from their 
like physical effects that their formal attributes also agree. 

8. Both in natural and in voluntarily aroused emotions, 
the physical concomitants have, besides their symptomatical 
significance, the important psychological attribute of inten¬ 
sifying the emotion. This attribute is due to th^ fact that 
the excitation or inhibition of certain particular groups of 
muscles is accompanied by inner tactual sensations which 
produce certain sense-feelings. These feelings unite with the 
other affective contents of the emotion and increase its in¬ 
tensity. From the heart, respiratory organs, and blood-vessels 
we have such feelings only for strong emotions, where they 
may indeed be very intense. On the other hand, even 
in moderate emotions the state of greater or less tension of 
the muscles exercises an influence on the affective state and 
thereby on the emotion, 

9. The great number of factors that must be taken into 
consideration for the investigation of emotions renders a 
psychological analysis of the single forms impossible. This 
is all the more so because each of the numerous distin¬ 
guishing nkmes marks off a whole elass, within which there is 
a great variety of special forms, including in turn an end¬ 
less number of single cases of the most various modifications. 
All we can do is to take a general survey of the fundamen¬ 
tal forms of emotions. The general principles of division 
here employed must, of course, be psychological that is, such 
as are derived from the immediate attributes of the emotions 
themselves, for the accompanying physical phenomena have 

Wundt, Psychology. 12 
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only a sj-miitomatical value and are even then, as noted 
above, equivocal in character. 

Three such psychological principles of classification may 
he made the basis for the discrimination of emotions: 1) ac¬ 
cording to the qiiahitj of the feelings entering into the 
emotions, 2) according to the mteusity of these feelings, 
3) accoiding to the fomt of occwre)ice. ■which is conditioned 
by tlie character and rate of the affective changes. 

10. On the basis of quality we may distinguish ceidain 
fundamental emotional forms corresponding to the chief af¬ 
fective cbrections distinguished before (p. 83). Tliis gives 
us pleasiu-able and unpleasurable. exciting and dejrressing, 
straining and relaxing emotions. It must be noted, however, 
that liecause of their more composite character the emotions 
are always, even more than tlie feelings, mixed forms. Generally 
only a single affective direction can be called the 'primary 
tendency for a pai-ticular emotion. There are affective ele¬ 
ments belonging to other directions, that enter in as secondary 
elements. Their secondary character usually appears in the 
fact that under different conditions various sub-forms of the 
inimary emotion may arise. Thus, for example, joy is 2 )ri- 
marily a pleasurable emotion. Ordinarily it is also exciting, 
since it intensifies the feelings, but when the feelings are too 
strong, it becomes a depressing emotion. Sorrow is an un¬ 
pleasurable emotion, generally of a depressing character; when 
the intensity of the feelings becomes somewhat greater, how¬ 
ever, it may become exciting, and when the intensity be¬ 
comes maximal, it passes again into very marked depression. 
Anger is much more emjihatically exciting and unpleasant 
in its predominant characteristics, but when the inten¬ 
sity of the feelings becomes greater, as when it develops 
into rage, it may become deiiressing. Thus, exciting and 
depressing tendencies are always mere secondarj- qualities 
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connected with pleasurable and unpleasurable emotions. Eeel~ 
ings of strain and relaxationj on the contrary, may more fre- 
(Xuently be the chief, or at least the x^riniary components of 
emotions. Thus, in expectation, the feeling of strain peculiar 
to this state is the primary element of the emotion. When 
the feeling develops into an emotion, it may easily be asso¬ 
ciated with uni^leasurable feelings which ai^e according to 
circumstances either exciting or depressing. In the case of 
rhythmical iinjpressions or movements there arise from the 
alternation of feelings of strain mth those of relaxation 
X)leasurable emotions which may be either exciting or depressing 
according to the character of the rhytlnn. Wlien they are 
depressing we may even have unpleasurable feelings inter¬ 
mingled with them, or they may all be of this kind, espe¬ 
cially when other affective elements cooperate, for example 
feehngs of clang or harmony. 

11. Language has paid the most attention in its devel- 
ox^ment of names for emotions to the qualitative side of 
feelings, and among these cxualities particularly to pleasurable 
and unx3leasurable. These names may be divided into three 
classes. First we have those of emotions that are subjec- 
tivelij distinguished, chiefly through the nature of the affec¬ 
tive state itself, such as joy and soitoav and, as subforms of 
sorroAv in Avliich either depressing, straining, or relaxing ten¬ 
dencies of the feeling are also exhil)ited, sadness, care, grief, 
and fright. Secondly, there are names of objective emotions 
referring to some external object, such as delight and dis¬ 
pleasure and, as subforms of the hitter in Avhich, as above, 
various tendencies unite, annoyance, resentment, anger, and 
rage. Thirdly, we have names of objective emotions that refer 
rather to outer events not expected until the future.^ such 
as hox^e and fear and, as luodiflcations of^ the latter, worry 
and anxiety. They are combinations of feelings of strain 

12 * 
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with pleasurable and unpleasurable feelings and, in different 
ways, with, exciting and depressing tendencies as well. 

Obviously language has produced a much greater variety 
of names for unpleasurable emotions than for pleasurable. In 
fact, observation renders it probable that unpleasurable emo¬ 
tions exhibit a greater variety of typical forms of occurrence 
and that their different forms are really more numerous. 

12. On the basis of the iv/t&tsify of the feelings we may 
distinguish weak and strong emotions. These concepts, de¬ 
rived from the psychical properties of the feelings, do not 
coincide with those of sthenic and asthenic emotions, based 
upon the physical concomitants, for the relation of the psy¬ 
chological categories to the, psycho-physical is dependent not 
only on the intensity of the feelings, but on their quality 
as well. Thus, weak and moderately strong pleasurable 
emotions are always sthenic, while, on the contrary, unpleas- 
urahle emotions become asthenic after a longer duration, 
even when they are of a low degree of intensity, as, for 
example, care and anxiety. Finally, the strongest emotions, 
such as fright, worry, rage, and even excessive joy, are always 
asthenic. The discrimination of the psychical intensity of 
emotions is accordingly of subordinate significance, especially 
since emotions that agree in all other respects, may not only 
have different degrees of intensity at different times, but may 
on the same occasion vary from moment to moment. Then 
too, since this variation from moment to moment is essen¬ 
tially determined by the sense-feelings that arise from the 
accompanying physical phenomena, in accordance with the 
principle of the intensification of emotions discussed above 
(p. 177), it is obvious- that the originally physiological antith¬ 
esis of sthenic and asthenic often has a more decisive in¬ 
fluence even on the psychological character of the emotion 
than the primary psychical intensity itself. 
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13. The third distinguishing characteristic of emotions, 
the form of occurrence^ is more important. Here we distin¬ 
guish three classes. First, there are sudden^ irruptive emo¬ 
tions, such as surprise, astonishment, disappointment, fright, 
and rage. They all reach their maximum very rapidly and 
then gradually sink to a quiet affective state. Secondly, we 
have gradually arising emotions, such as anxiety, doubt, 
care, moumfulness, expectation, and in many cases joy, 
anger, worry. These rise to their maximum gradually and 
sink in the same way. As a tliird form and at the same 
time a modification of the class just mentioned we have 
iniermiUent emotions, in which several periods of rise and 
fall follow one another alternately. All emotions of long 
duration belong here. Thus, especially joy, anger, moumful¬ 
ness, and the most various forms of gradually arising emo¬ 
tions, come in waves and often permit a distinction between 
periods of increasing and those of decreasing emotional in¬ 
tensity. The sudden, irruptive emotions, on the contrary, 
are seldom intermittent. This happens only in cases in which 
the emotion may also belong to the second class. Such 
emotions of a very changeable form of occurrence are, for ex¬ 
ample, joy and anger. They may sometimes be sudden and 
irmptive. In this case, to be sure, anger generally becomes 
rage. Or they may gradually rise and fall; they are then 
generally of the intermittent type. In their psycho-physical 
concomitants, the sudden irruptive emotions are all asthenic, 
those gradually arising may be either sthenic or asthenic. 

13 a. The form of occurrence, then, however characteristic 
it may be in single cases, is just as little a fixed criterion for the 
psychological classification of emotions as is the intensity of 
the feelings. Obviously such a classification can be based only 
on the quality of the affective contents, while intensity and form 
of occurrence may furnish the means of subdivision. The way 
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in wMcli these conditions are connected with one another and 
with the accompanying physical phenomena and through these 
with secondary sense-feelings, shows the emotions to be most 
highly comp .site psychical processes which are therefore in single 
cases exceedingly variable. A classification that is in any degree 
exhaustive must, therefore, subdivide such varying emotions as 
joy, anger, i'ur, and anxiety into their subforms, according to 
their modes of occurrence, the intensity of their component feel¬ 
ings, and finally according to their physical concomitants which 
are dependent on both the psychical factors mentioned. Thus, 
for example, we may distinguish a strong, a weak, and a vari¬ 
able form of anger, a sudden, a gradually arising, and an inter¬ 
mittent form of its occurrence, and finally a sthenic, asthenic, 
and a mixed form of its -xpressive movements. For the psy¬ 
chological explanation, an account of the causal interconnection 
of the single forms in each particular case is much more im¬ 
portant than this mere classification. In giving such an account, 
we have in the case of every emotion to do with two factors: 
first, the quality and intensity of the component feelings, and 
second, the rapidity of the succession of these feelings. The 
first factor determines the general character of the emotion, the 
jecond its intensity in part and more especially its form of oc¬ 
curence, while both together determine its physical acconapani- 
ments and tbe psycho-physical changes resulting from the sense- 
feelings connected with these accompanying phenomena (p. 177). 
It is for this very reason that the physical concomitants are as 
a rule to be called psycho-physical. The expressions “psycholog- 
iuil" and “psycho-physicaF should not, however, be regarded 
as absolute opposites in this case, where we have to do merely 
with symptoms of emotion. We speak of psychological emotional 
phenomena when we mean those that do not show any imme¬ 
diately perceptible physical symptoms, even when such symptoms 
can be demonstrated with exact apparatus (as, for example, chan¬ 
ges in the pulse and in respiration). On the other hand we 
speak of psycho-physical phenomena in the case of those which 
can be immediately recognized as two-sided. 
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§ 14. VOLITIONAL PROCESSES. 

1. Every emotion, made up, as it is, of a series of in¬ 
terrelated affective processes having a unitary character, may 
terminate in one of two ways. It may give place to the 
ordinai’y variable and relatively unemotional course of feelings. 
Such affective processes that fade out udthout any special 
resixlt, constitute the emotions in the strict sense as discussed 
in the last paragraph. The process may, in a second class 
of cases, pass into a sxidden change in sensational and 
affective content, which brings the emotion to an instantan¬ 
eous close; such changes in the sensational and affective 
state which are prepared for by an emotion and bring about 
its sudden end, are called volitmial acts. The emotion itself 
together with its result is a rolitionnl process. 

A vohtional process is thus related to an emotion as a 
process of a higher stage, in the same way that an emotion 
is related to a feehng. Volitional act is the name of only 
one part of the process, that part which distinguishes a 
volition from an emotion. The way to the development of 
volitions out of emotions is prepared hy those emotions in 
connection with wliich external pantominietic movements 
(p. 173) appear. These movements appear chiefly at the end 
of the process and generally hasten its completion; this is 
especially true of anger, but to some extent also of joy, 
care, etc. Still, in these mere emotions, the changes in the 
train of ideas Avhich are the immediate causes of the mo¬ 
mentary completion of the emotion in volitions, and 'also the 
chai-acteristic feelings attending these changes, ai-e all wanting. 

This close interconnection of vohtional acts with panto- 
mimetic movements necessarily leads us to look upon those 
volitions wluch end in certain bodily movements resulting 
fr'om the preceding train of ideas and feelings, that is, those 
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ending in external volitional acts, as the earliest stages in 
the development of volitions. The so-called internal volitional 
acts, on the other hand, or those which close simply with 
effects on ideas and feelings, appear in every case to be 
products of a more highly developed intelligence.* 

2. A vohtional process that passes into an extet'nal act 
may be defined as an emotion which closes with a panto- 
mimetic movement that has, in addition to the characteristics 
belonging to all such movements and due to the quality and 
intensity of the emotion, the special property of producing 
an external effect ivhich removes the emotion itself. Such an 
effect is not possible for all emotions, but only for those in 
which the very succession of component feelings produces 
feelings and ideas which are able to remove the preceding 
emotion. This is, of course, most commonly the case when 
the final result of the emotion is the direct opposite of the 
preceding feelings. The fundamental psychological condition 
for vohtional acts is, therefore, the contrast betiaeen feelings^ 
and the origin of the first volitions is most probably in all 
cases to be traced back to unpleasurabie feelings that arouse 
external movements whose results are contrasted pleasurable 
feehngs. The seizing of food to remove hunger, the struggle 
against enemies to appease the feeling of revenge, and other 
similar processes are original volitional processes of tliis kind. 
The emotions coming from sense-feelings, and the most wide¬ 
spread social emotions, such as love, hate, anger, and re¬ 
venge, are thus both for men and animals the common origin 
of will. A vohtion is distinguished in such cases from an emo¬ 
tion only by the fact that the former has added to its emo¬ 
tional components an external act that gives rise to feehngs 
which, through contrast with the feehngs contained in the 
emotion, bring the emotion itself to an end. The execution 
of the vohtional act may then lead directly, as was originally 
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always the case, or indirectly through an emotion of con- 
. trasted affective content, into the ordinary quiet flow of 
feelings. 

3. The richer the ideational and affective contents of ex¬ 
perience, the greater the variety of the emotions and the 
wider the sphere of volitions. There is no feehng or emotion 
that does not in some way prepare for a volitional act or 
at least have some part in such a preparation. All feelings, 
even those of a relatively indifferent character, contain in 
some degree an effort towards or away from some end. This 
effort may be very general and aimed merely at the main¬ 
tenance or removal of the present affective state. "While 
volitions appear as the most complex foim of affective pro¬ 
cesses, presupposing all others — that is, feelings and emotions 
— as their components, still, we must not overlook the fact 

that single feelings continually appear which do not unite to 

% 

form emotions, and emotions appear which do not end in voli¬ 
tional acts. In the total interconnection of psychical processes, 
however, these three stages condition one another and fomi 
the related parts of a single process which is complete only 
when it becomes a volition. In this sense a feeling may be 
thought of as the beginning of a volition, or a volition 
may be thought of as a composite affective process, and an 
emotion may be regarded as an intermediate stage between 
the two. 

4. The single feelings in an emotion that closes with a 
voHtional act are usually far from being of equal importance. 
Certain ones among them, together with their related ideas, 
are prominent as those which are most important in pre¬ 
paring for the act. Those combinations of ideas and feelings 
which in our subjective apprehension of the volition are the 
inunediate antecedents of the act, are called motives of vo- 
htion. Every motive may be divided into an ideational and 
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an affective component. The first we may call the moving 
reason, the second the impelling force of action. When a 
])east of prey seizes his victim, the moving reason is the 
sight of the same, the impelling force may be either the 
unpleasurable feeling of hunger or the race-hate aroused by 
the sight. The reason for a criminal murder may be theft, 
removal of an enemy, or some such idea, the impelling force 
the feeling of want, hate, revenge, or envy. 

When the emotions are of composite character, the rea¬ 
sons and impelling forces are generally mixed, often to so 
great an extent that it would be difficult for the author of 
the act himself to decide which was the leading motive. 
This is due to the fact that the impelling forces of a voli¬ 
tional act combine, just as the elements of a composite feel¬ 
ing do, to form a unitary whole in which all other impulses 
are subordinated under a single predominating one; the 
feelings of like direction strengthening and accelerating the 
effect, those of opposite direction weakening it. In the com¬ 
binations of ideas and feelings wliich we call motives, the 
deciding importance in preparing for the act of will belongs 
to the feelings, that is, to the impelling forces, rather than 
to the ideas. This follows from the very fact that feelings 
are integi-al components of the volitional process itself, while 
the ideas are of influence only indirectly, through their con¬ 
nections with the feelings. The assimiption of a volition 
arising from pure intellectual considerations, of a decision 
opposed to the inclinations expressed in the feelings, is a 
psychological contradiction in itself. It rests upon the ab¬ 
stract concept of a transcendental will absolutely distinct 
from actual psychical volitions. 

5. The combination of a number of motives, that is, of 
ideas and feehngs which are distinguished in the composite 
train of emotions to which they belong, as those determining 
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tlie discharge of the act, furnish the essential conditions for 
the development of iviU, and also for the discrimination of 
the single forms of rohtioncd action. 

The simplest case of volition is that in which a single 
feeling in an emotion of suitable constitution, together with 
its accompanying idea, becomes a motive and brings the pro¬ 
cesses to a close with its corresponding external movement. 
Such volitional pi'ocesses determined by a single motive, may 
1)6 called simple volitions. The movements in which they 
terminate are often designated impulsive acts. In popular 
parlance, however, this definitioii of impulse by the simplic¬ 
ity of the motive, is not sufficiently adhered to. Another 
element, namely, the character of the feeling that acts as 
impelling force, is here usually brought in. All acts that are 
determined by sense-feelings^ especially common feelings, are 
generally called impulsive acts without regard to whether only 
a single motive or a plurality of motives is operative. This 
basis of discrimination is psychologically inappropriate and 
the complete separation of impulsive from volitional acts as 
a specifically distinct kind of psychical processes, wliich fol¬ 
lows very naturally from it, is entirely unjustifiable. 

By impulsive act, then, we mean a simple volitional act, 
that is, one resulting from a single motive, without refer¬ 
ence to the position of this motive in the series of affective 
and ideational processes. Impulsive action, thus defined, must 
necessarily be the starting point for the development of all 
vohtional acts, even though it may continue to appear along 
with the complex volitional acts. To be sure, the earliest 
impulsive acts are those which come from sense-feeling. In 
this sense most of the acts of animals are impulsive, but 
such impulsive acts appear continually in the case of man, 
partly as the results of simple sense-emotions,' partly as the 
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the process as seen in voluntary and selectivt^ acts as eaniplete 
volitional acts, we luiist clistini^niisli iwpnlsire aris fr<uu them 
essentially by the absence of tlie anteciHhait tetdin^s of re¬ 
solution and decision. The tVeliii^^ connt‘cted witli the luotivt* 
passes in the latter case directly into that of utdivity, and 
then into those winch com^spond to tlu‘ efhad of the act. 

8. The transition from simple to com)d(‘?c volitional a(‘ts 
brings with it a numbta* of other chan^n^s whicli an^ of 
importance for the developimmt of will. The tirst of these* 
changes is to be found in the fact tliat tin* emotions which 
introduce the volitions los(* tlicir intensity mtu’e and mtnn*. 
as a result of the counteraction of <liffcrent mutually inhibit¬ 
ing feelings, so that tinally a, volitional act may n‘sult fnnu 
an appai*ently unemotional affective* state*. T(» be sure, (‘mo¬ 
tion is never entirely wanting; in ord(‘r that tlie nudivi* 
which arises in an ordinary train of fe(*Hugs may bring 
about a resolution or decision, it must always la* <‘oum‘cti‘d 
with some degree of emotional (‘xcitenuait. This can, lunv- 
ever, be so weak and transient that wt* overlook it. Wc* d(» 
this the more easily the more \\v are inclined to uniti* a 
short emotion of this kind, attt‘uding naoHly tla* and 
action of the motive, with tin* resolution and <*\(*cutiou in 
the single concept of a volitional act. Tliis \v<*ak<aung of tla* 
emotions results mainly from tla* (‘omhiuatious of f)sychical 
pi'ocesses which we call /Jilrl/ral/fal do\{l(ipm<*ut and of whidj 
we shall treat more fully in tlu* discussion of tin* int(u*conn<*c- 
tion of psychical comiaamds 17. lutelhalual proc(*ss(*s 
can. indeed, n(‘ver do away willt (‘motions: tlun aro, on the* 
contrary, in many cases the sourc(*s of mnv and cluiract(*r^ 
istic emotions. A volition entinly without cmoti(Ui, dotiu*- 
mined by a purely iut(‘ll(‘ctual motive*, is, as already rmuarloal 
(p. 186), a psychological impossibility. Still, int(‘ll(‘(*tual d(- 
velopmeut exercises beyond a doubt a mcHh'ratiug iutiiumoo 
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on emotions, particularly on those that prepare the way for 
vohtional acts wherever intellectual motives enter into them. 
This may be due partly to the counteraction of the feelings 
which is generally present, partly to the slow development 
of intellectual motives, for in general emotions are the 
stronger the more rapidly their component feelings rise. 

9. Connected with this moderation of the emotional com¬ 
ponents of volitions under the influence of intellectual motives 
is still another change. It consists in the fact that the act 
which closes the vohtion is not an external movement. The 
effect which removes the exciting emotion is itself a psychical 
process that does not show itself directly through any ex¬ 
ternal symptom whatever. Such an effect which is imper¬ 
ceptible for objective observation is called an internal voli¬ 
tional act The transition from external to internal volitional 
acts is so hound up with intellectual development that the 
very character of the intellectual processes themselves are 
to he explained to a great extent by the influence of voli¬ 
tions on the train of ideas (§ 15, 9). The act that closes 
the volition in such a case is some change in the train of 
ideas, which follows the preceding motives as the result of 
some resolution or decision. The feelings that accomjDany 
these acts of immediate preparation, and the feeling of ac¬ 
tivity connected with the change itself, agree entirely with 
those observed in the case of external volitional acts. !Fui- 
thermore, action is followed by more or less marked feelings 
of satisfaction, of removal of preceding emotional and affect¬ 
ive strain, so that obviously the only difference between 
these special volitions connected with the intellectual devel¬ 
opment and the earlier forms, is to be found in the fact 
that here the final effect of the volition does not show itself 
in an external bodily movement. 

StiU, we may have a bodily movement as the secondar} 
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intellectual, morale and aesthetic, as well as simple sensuous, 
impulsive acts. 

TMs retrogradation is but one step in a process that 
unites all the external acts of a living being, both the voH- 
tional acts and the automatic reflex movements. When the 
habituating practice of certain acts is carried further, the 
determining motives finally become, even in impulsive acts, 
weaker and more transient. The external stimulus origi¬ 
nally aroused a strongly affective idea which operated as a 
motive, but now it causes the discharge of the act before it 
can be apprehended as an idea. In this way the impulsive 
movement finally becomes an automatic movement. The mme 
often this automatic movement is repeated, the easier it, in 
turn, becomes, even when the stimulus is not sensed, as, for 
example, in deep sleep or during complete diversion of the 
attention. The movement now appears as a pure physiological 
refiex, and the vohtional process has become a simple reflex 
process. 

This gradual reductmi of volitional to mechanical pro¬ 
cesses^ which depends essentially on the elimination of all 
the elements between the physical beginning and end of the 
act, may take place either in the case of movements that 
were originally impulsive or in that of movements which 
have secondarily become such through the retrogradation of 
voluntary acts. It is not improbable that all the reflex move¬ 
ments of both animals and men originate in this way. As 
evidence for this we have, besides the reduction of vohtional 
acts to pure mechanical processes through practice, as de¬ 
scribed above, also the appropriate character of reflexes^ which 
points to the presence at some time of a purposive idea as 
motive. Furthermore, the circumstance that the movements 
of the lowest animals are all evidently simple volitional 
acts, not reflexes, tells for the same view, so that here 
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too there is no justification for the assumption frequently 
made that acts of will have been developed from reflex 
movements. Finally, we can most easily explain from this 
point of view the facts mentioned in § 13 (p. 172), that 
expressive movements may belong to any one of the forms 
possible in the scale of external acts. Obviously the simplest 
movements are impulsive acts, while many compKcated 
pantomimetic movements probably came originally from 
voluntary acts which passed first into impulsive and then 
into reflex movements. Observed phenomena make it necessary 
to assume that the retrogradations that begin in the in¬ 
dividual life are gradually carried further through the trans¬ 
mission of acquired dispositions, so that certain acts which 
were originally voluntary may appear in later descendants 
from the first as impulsive or reflex movements (§19 and 
§20). 

10 a. For reasons similar to those given in the case of emo¬ 
tions, the observation of volitional processes that come into ex¬ 
perience by chance, is an inadequate and easily misleading method 
for establishing the actual facts in the case. Wherever internal 
or external volitional acts are performed in meeting either the 
theoretical or practical demands of life, our interest is too much 
taken up in the action itself to allow us at the same time to 
observe with exactness the psychical processes that are going on. 
In the theories of volition given by older psychologists — theories 
that very often cast their shadows in the science of to-day — we 
have a clear reflection of the undeveloped state of the methods 
of psychological observation. External acts of will are the only 
ones in the whole sphere of volitional processes that force them¬ 
selves emphatically on the attention of the observer. As a result 
the tendency was to limit the concept vrill to external volitional 
acts, and thus not only to neglect entirely the whole sphere so 
important for the higher development of will, namely, internal 
volitional acts, but also to pay very little attention to the com¬ 
ponents of the volition that are antecedent to the external acts, 
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or at most only to the more striking ideational components of the 
motive. It followed that the close genetic interconnection be¬ 
tween impulsive and voluntary acts was not observed, and that 
the former were regarded as not belonging to will, but as closely 
related to reflexes. Will was thus limited to the voluntary and 
selective actions. Furthermore, the one-sided consideration of the 
ideational components of the motives led to a complete oversight 
of the development of volitional acts from emotions, and the 
singular idea found acceptance that volitional acts are not the 
products of antecedent motives and of psychical conditions which 
act upon these motives and bring one of them into the ascendency, 
but that volition is a process apart from the motives and in¬ 
dependent of them, a product of a metaphysical volitional faculty. 
This faculty was, on the ground of the limitation of the concept 
volition to voluntary acts, even defined as the choosing faculty 
of the mind, or as its faculty for preferring one from among the 
different motives that influence it. Thus, instead of deriving 
volition from the antecedent psychical conditions, the final result 
alone, the volitional act, was used to build up a general concept 
which was called mill and this class-concept was treated in 
accordance with the faculty-theory as a first cause from which 
all concrete volitional acts arise. 

It was only a modification of this abstract theory when 
Schopenhauer and, following him, many modern psychologists and 
philosophers declared that volition in itself is an “unconscious” 
occurrence which comes to consciousness only in its result, the 
volitional act. In this case, obviously, the inadequate observation 
of the volitional process preceding the act, has led to the assertion 
that no such process exists. Here, again, the whole variety of con¬ 
crete volitional processes is supplanted hy the concept of a single 
unconscious will, and the result for psychology is the same as 
before: in place of a comprehension of concrete psychical processes 
and their combination, an abstract concept is set up and then 
erroneously looked upon as a general cause. 

Modern psychology and even experimental psychology is still 
to a great extent under the han of this deep-rooted abstract doc¬ 
trine of will. In denying from the first the possibility of ex¬ 
plaining an act from the concrete psychical causality of the 
antecedent volitional process, it leaves as the only characteristic 

13* 
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of an act of will the sum of the sensations that accompany the 
external act, and may immediately precede it as pale memory- 
images in cases where the act has often been repeated. The 
physical excitations in the nervous system are regarded as the 
causes of the act. Here, then, the question of the causality i.s 
taken out of psychology and given over to physiology instead of 
to metaphysics, as in the theory discussed before. In reality, 
however, it is here too lost in metaphysics in attempting to 
cross to physiology. For physiology must, as an empirical scieiufe, 
abandon the attempt to give a complete causal explanation of a 
complex volitional act from its antecedents, not only for the 
present, hut for all time, because this Icjids to the problem of 
an infinite succession. The only possible basis for such a theory 
is, therefore, the principle of materialistic metaphysics, that the so- 
called material processes are all that make up the ntality of IhingH 
and that psychical processes must accordingly be explained fr<im 
material processes. But it is an indispensable principle tif psy- 
cholo^ as an en^rieai science, that it shall investigate the facts of 
psychical processes as they are presented in immediate experience, 
and that it shall not examine their interconnections from points 
of view that are entirely foreign to them (§ I ar^d p. 17, s(i.). 
It is impossible to find out how a volition proctCfid.H in any othiu- 
way than, by following it exactly as it is presented to u.s in im¬ 
mediate experience. Here, however, it is not presented as an 
abstract concept, but as a concrete single volition. Of this par¬ 
ticular volition, too, we know nothing except what is immediately 
perceptible in the process. We can know nothing of an un¬ 
conscious or, what amounts to the same thing for psy<diology, a 
material process which is not immediately perceived but merelv 
assumed hypothetically on the basis of metaphysical presuppositions. 
Such metaphysical assumptions are obviously merely devices to 
cover up an incomplete or entirely wanting psychologitml obser¬ 
vation. The p^chologist who pays attention tit only tint ter¬ 
mination of the whole volitional process, will very 'ea-sily hit 
upon the thought that the immediate cause of volition is sono* 
unconscious immalerial or matisrial agent. 

11. The exact observation of volitional processes is, f<,r 
the reasons given above, inipo.s.sihle in the east* of volit’ituial 
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acts that come naturally in the course of life; the only way 
in which a thorough psychological investigation can be made, 
is, therefore, that of experi?nmtal observation. To be sure, 
we can not produce volitional acts of every kind at will, 
but we must limit ourselves to the observation of certain 
processes which can be easily influenced through external 
means and which terminate in external acts. The experiments 
which serve tliis purpose are the so-called reaetim-experi¬ 
ments. They may be described in their essentials as follows. 
A simple or complex volitional process is incited by an ex¬ 
ternal sense-stimulus and then after the occurrence of certain 
psychical processes which serve in part as motives, the voli¬ 
tion is brought to an end by a motor reaction. 

Reaction-experiments have a second and more general 
significance besides that mentioned. They furnish means for 
the measurement of the rate of certain psychical and psycho¬ 
physical processes. In fact, such measurements are always 
made in these experiments. The primary significance of the 
experiments, however, consists in the. fact that each one 
includes a volition and that it is therefore possible,' in tlus 
way, by means of introspection to follow with exactness the 
succession of psychical processes in such a volition, and at 
the same time, by the dehberate variation of the conditions, 
to influence this succession in a systematic manner. 

The simplest reaction-experiment that can be made is 
as follows. A short interval (2—3 sec.) after a signal that 
serves to concentrate the attention, an external stimulus is 
allowed to act on some sense-organ. At the moment when 
the stimulus is perceived, a movement that has been 
determined upon and prepared before, as, for example, a 
movement of the hand, is executed. The psychological con¬ 
ditions in this experiment correspond essentially to those 
of a simple volition. The sensible impression serves as a 
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simple motive, and this is to be followed invariaidy by a 
particular act. If now we measure objectively by means of 
either graphic or other chronometiic apparatus, the interval 
that elapses between the action of the stimulus and the 
execution of the movement, it will be poasible, by fnajm-ntly 
repeated experiments of the same kind, to becotne thoroughly 
acquainted with the subjective processes that make up the 
whole reaction, while at the same time the results of the 
objective measurement will fimush a check for the constancy 
or possible variations in these subjective processes. This clua^k 
is especially useful in tho.se cases where sonw* tumdition in 
the experiment and thereby the subjective course of the vo¬ 
lition itself is intentionally modified. 

Such a modification may, indeed, be introducicd t‘vi'n in the 
simple form of the experiment just described, by varying the 
way in which the re&ctOT prqnires, before the appeanuicc of the 
stimulus, for tire execution of the act Wlien the exp<«etation is 
directed toward the stimulus which is to serve sw the motive, 
the form of reaction known as sensorial results. Whim, on the 
other hand, the preparatory expectation is directisi toward 
the act to he executed in response to the motive, we have 
the so-called muscular reaction. In the first I'ase the idea¬ 
tional factor of the expectation is a pale memory-imagii of 
the familiar sense-impression. Wlien the period of prepara¬ 
tion is more extended, this image oscillates between alternating 
clearness and obscurity. The affective element is a feeling 
of expectation that oscillates in a similar manner and is 
connected with sensations of strain from the sense-organ to 
he affected, as, for example, with tension of the tympanum, 
or of the ocular muscles of accommodation and movement. 
In the second case, on the other hmud, where the reaction 
is muscular, we may observe during the period of preparatory 
expectation a pale, wavering memory-image of the motor 
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organ that is to react {e. g.j the hand) together with strong 
sensations of strain in the same, and a fairly continnons 
feeling of expectation connected with these sensations. Sen¬ 
sorial reaction-time is on the average 0.210—0.290 sec. (the 
shortest time is for sound, the longest for light), with a 
mean variation of 0.020 sec. for the single observations. 
Muscular reaction-time is 0.120—0.190 sec., with a mean 
variation of 0.010 sec. The different values of the mean 
variation in the two cases are chiefly important as objective 
checks for the discrimination of these forms of reaction^). 

12. By introducing special conditions we may make sen¬ 
sorial and muscular reactions the starting points for the 
study of the development of volitions in two different direc¬ 
tions. Sensorial reactions furnish the means of passing from 
simple to complex volitions because we can m this case 
easily insert different psychical processes between the per¬ 
ception of the impression and the execution of the reaction. 
Thus we have a voluntary act of relatively simple character 
when we allow an act of cognition or discrimination to follow 
the perception of the impression and then let the move¬ 
ment depend on this second process. In this case not the 
immediate impression but the idea that results from the act 
of cognition or discrimination is the motive for the act to 
be performed. This motive is only one of a greater or 
smaller number of equally possible motives that could have 
come up in place of it*, as a result the reaction-movement 
takes on the character of a voluntary act. In fact, we may 


1) The reaction-times" for sensations of taste, smell, temperature, 
and pain are not reckoned in the figures given. They are all longer. 
The differences are, however, obviously to be attributed to pure phys¬ 
iological conditions (slow transmission of the stimulation to the 
nerve-endings, and in the case of pain slower central conduction), 
so that they are of no interest for psychology. 
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or as components of the general interconnection of psychical 
compounds. A simple reaction always includes, along with the 
volitional process, purely physiological factors (conduction of the 
sensory excitation to the brain and of the motor excitation to the 
muscle). If, now, we insert further psychical processes (dis¬ 
criminations, cognitions, associations, acts of choice), a modification 
which can be made only when sensorial reactions are employed, 
the duration of clearly definable psychical processes may be gained 
by subtracting the interval found for simple reactions from those 
found for the compound reactions. In this way it has been 
determined that the time required for the cognition and for the 
discrimination of relatively simple impressions (colors, letters, 
short words) is 0.03 — 0.05"; the time for choice between two 
movements (right and left hand) is 0.06", between ten movements 
the ten fingers) 0.4", etc. As already remarked, the value of 
these figures is not their absolute magnitude, but rather their 
utility as checks for introspection, while at the same time we 
may apply this introspective observation to processes subject to 
conditions which are prescribed with exactness by means of ex¬ 
perimental methods and which may therefore be repeated at 
pleasure. 


ni INTERCONNECTION OF PSYCHICAL 
COMPOUNDS. 


§ 15. CONSCIOUSNESS AND ATTENTION. 

1. Every psychical compound is composed of a number 
of psychical elements which do not usually all begin or end 
at exactly the same moment. As a result, the interconnection 
which unites the elements to a single whole always reaches 
beyond the individual compounds, so that different simulta¬ 
neous and successive compounds are united, though indeed 
somewhat more loosely. W^e call this interconnection of 
psychical compounds conseiotisness. 

Consciousness, accordingly, does not mean anything that 
exists apart from psychical processes, nor does it refer merely 
to the sum of these processes without reference to how they 
are related to one another. It expresses the general syn¬ 
thesis of psychical processes, in which the single compounds 
are marked off as more intimate combinations. A state in 
which this interconnection is interrupted, as deep sleep or 
a faint, is called an unconscious state; and we speak of 
‘‘disturbances of consciousness” when abnormal changes in 
the combination of psychical compounds arise, even though 
these compounds themselves show no changes whatever. 

Consciousness in this sense, as a comprehensive inter¬ 
connection of simultaneous and successive psychical processes, 
shows itself in experience first of all in . the psychical life of 
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the indiridual as individml eoHseioiixncss. But m-o have an 
analogous intorcoimoction in the eomhiuutiou <.f individuals, 
although it is limited to certain sides of mental life, so that 
we may further include niuhn- the more gem-ral concept con¬ 
sciousness the concepts of (‘olhvtirr (‘oimdauanrs.'i, of social 
eonsciotcsmss, etc. For all tlio.s,> broader forms, how.'ver, tho 
foundation is the individual consciousm'ss, and it is to this 
that we will first turn our att,tuition. For collectivi* conscious¬ 
ness see § 21, 14.) 

2. Individual consciousm'ss stands imdi'r the same external 
conditions as psychical phenomena in gent'ral, for which if i.<, 
indeed, merely another expression, reh'rring more particularly 
to the mutual relations of the corapon.'nts of tliese phenomena 
to one another. As the substratum for the nianitVstations 
of an individual consciou.sness we have in every case an in¬ 
dividual animal organism. In fh(‘ ca.se of nu'n and similar 
higher animals the cerebral cortex, in the cells .and tilires 
of which all the organs that stand in relation to p.sychical 
processes are represented, appears as the immediate* itrgaii 
of this consciou-sness. The complete intewonneidion of tlie 
cortical elements may be looked upon as the phy.siologi<-al 
correlate of the interconnection of psychical proci'sses in 
consciousness, and the. differentiation in the fum-lions <.f 
different cortical regions as the physiologh’al correlate of the 
great variety of .single conscious proeesse.s. The different i.a- 
tion of functions in the <;entral organ is, indeed, always 
merely relative; every p.sychical compound re<(uires the c<i- 
operation of numerous elements and many central regi(»ns. 
When the destruction of certain cortical regions produces 
definite disturbances in voluntary movfmients, (tr in sen¬ 
sations, or when it interferes whi<'h the fonaati.iu <.f certain 
classes of ideas, it is perfectly justifiable to mmc.lude tlmt 
this region furnishes certain links in the chain of psychical 
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elements that are indispensable for the processes in question. 
The assumptions often made on the basis of these phenom¬ 
ena, that there is in the brain a special organ for the 
faculties of speech and writing, or that visual, tonal, and 
verbal ideas are stored in special cortical cells, are not only 
the results of the grossest physiological misconceptions, but 
they are absolutely iiTeconcilable with the psychological anal¬ 
ysis of these functions. Psychologically regarded, these as¬ 
sumptions are nothing but modem revivals of that most 
unfortunate form of faculty-psychology known as phrenology. 

2 a. The facts that have been discovered in regard to the 
localization of certain psycho-physical fanctions in the cortex, 
aie derived partly from pathological and anatomical observations 
on men and partly from experiments on animals. They may be 
summed up as follows: 1) Certain cortical regions correspond to 
certain peripheral sensory and muscular regions. Thus, the cortex 
of the occipital lobe is connected with the retina, a part of the 
parietal lobe with the tactual surface, and a part of the temporal 
with the auditory organ. The central ganglia of special groups 
of muscles generally lie directly next to or between the sensory 
centres functionally related to them. 2) Certain complex disturb¬ 
ances have been demonstrated when certain cortical regions which 
are not directly connected with peripheral organs, but are inserted 
between other central regions, fail to carry out their functions. 
The only relation of this kind which has been proved with 
certainty, is that of a certain region of the temporal lobe to the 
functions of speech. The front part of this region is connected 
in particular with the articulation of words (its isturbance results 
in interference with motor coordination, so-called “ataxic aphasia’'), 
tbe part further back is connected with the formation of word-ideas 
lits disturbance hinders sensorial coordination and produces in this 
way the so-called “amnesic aphasia”]. It is also observed that these 
functions are as a rule confined entirely to the left temporal lobe 
and that generally apoplectic disturbances in the right lobe do not 
interfere with speech, while those in the left lobe do. Furthermore, 
in all these cases, in both simple and complex disturbances, there 
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is usually a gradual restoration of the ftmotions in the course of 
time. This is probably effected by the vicarious functioning of 
some, generally a neighboring cortical region in place of that 
which is disturbed (in disturbances of speech, perhaps it is the 
opposite, before untrained, side that comes into play). Localization 
of other complex psychical functions, such as processes of memory 
and association, has not yet been demonstrated with certainty. 
The name “psychical centres”, applied to certain cortical regions 
by many anatomists, is for the present at least based exclusively 
either on the very questionable interpretation of experiments on 
animals, or else on the mere anatomioal fact that no motor or 
sensory fibres running directly to these re^^ons can be found, and 
that their connective fibres in general are developed relatively 
late. The cortex of the fronted hram is such a region. In the 
human brain it is noticeable for its large development. It has 
been observed in many oases that disturbances of this part of 
the brain soon result in marked inability to concentrate the 
attention or in other intellectual defects which are possibly 
reduceable to this; and from these observations the hypothesis 
has been made that this region is to be regarded as the seat of 
the function of qppmeption which will be discussed later (4), 
and of all those components of psychical experience in which, as 
in the feelings, the unitary interconnection of mental life finds its 
expression (comp. p. 89). This hypothesis requires, however, 
a firmer empirical foundation than it has at present. It is to 
be noted that those cases where, in contrast with the first ones 
mentioned, a partial injury of the frontal lobe is sustained without 
any noticeable disturbance of intelligence, are by no means proofs 
against this hypothesis. There is much evidence to ihow that 
just here, in the higher centra, local injuries may occur without 
any apparent results. This is probably due to the groat com¬ 
plexity of the connections and to the various ways in which the 
different elements cmi, therefore, take the place of one another 
The expression “centre” in aU these cases is, of course, employed 
in the sense that is justified by the general relation of psychical 
to physical functions, that is, in the sense of a paraUelism be¬ 
tween ^e two classOT of elementary processes, the one regarded 
from the point of view of the natural sciences, the other from 
that of psychology (comp. § 1, 2 md § 22, 9). 
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3. The interconnection of psychical processes, which con¬ 
stitutes what we understand under the concept consciousness, 
is in part a simultaneous, in part a successive interconnection. 
The sum of all the processes pi-esent at a given moment is 
always a unitary whole whose parts are more or less closely 
united. Tliis is the simultaneous interconnection. A present 
state is derived directly from that immediately preceding either 
through the disappearance of certain processes while others 
change their course and still others begin, or, when a state 
of unconsciousness intervenes, the new processes are brought 
into relation with those that were present before. These 
are successive interconnections. In all these cases the scope 
of the single combinations between preceding and following 
processes (h'tt'rmines the state, of consciousness. Consciousness 
gives phi<‘(! to unconsciousness when this intercomuiction is com¬ 
pletely interrupted, and it is more incomplete the loosc-r th<‘ 
connection of the processes of tlu^ monuiut with those preceding. 
Thus, after a [(eriod of unconsciousness the normal state of 
consciousness is gtnu'rally only slowly recovered through a 
gradual reestablishment of relations with (‘arlit'r expeihmees. 

So w<> conu^ to distinguish ynidrs of consciousness. The 
lower limit, or zero grade, is unc.on.sciousness. This condition, 
which consists in an ahsoluh' absence of all ]).sychical inter¬ 
connections, is (‘ssentinlly difterent from the disapp(sirauce 
of single ])sy(diical contents from consciousness. The lattej' 
is continuiilly taking place in the How of numtal processes. 
Complex ideas and feedings and cvem single* e*lememts of these 
compounds may elisappeiar, anel nenv on(‘s takee the-ir ))lace‘s. 
This continuems a]tpe*arane;e and disa.ppearauc(! of e-letmeutary 
anel eompo.site proes'ssets in consen’ousne'.ss is what make's up 
its suc(.r.ssm; inte're;e)nne*<die)n. Wilhe)ut tliis ediangei, suedi an 
interconnec.tiem we»ulel, e)f <;ourse, be impe)ssible. Any i).sychicul 
eleme'ut that has elisappeiareel from cenisciousness, is to be 
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called wieonscious in the sense that we assume the possibility 
of its renewal, that is, its reappearance in the actual inter¬ 
connection of psychical processes. Our knowleilfje of an 
element that has become unconscious does not e.xteud bevond 
this possibility of its renewal. For psycholoffy, thereft)re, 
it has no meaning e.xcept as a dispoftititm for the, rise 
of future components of psychical processes which are. 
connected with others before present. Assumptions as 
to the state of the ‘“unconsciou.s” or as to '■“untamseious 
processes” of any land which are thought of as e.xistiug along 
wnth the conscious processes of experience, ar<‘ «‘ntirely un¬ 
productive for psychologj. There are, of ccturse, pfii/.siml 
concomitants of tibe psychical dispositions mentioned, ctf which 
some can he directly demonstrattsl, sonn' inferred from various 
experiences. These physical concomitants art^ the effects which 
practice produces on all organs, especially those of the nervous 
system. As a universal result of practice we observe a facil- 
iiation of action which renders a repetitkin of the process 
easier. To be sure, we do not know any details in regard to 
the changes that are efft>ctt»d in the structure of tlni mu-vous 
elements through j)ractic(>, but w(‘ (;an re[)resent tlu;m to 
ourselves through very natural analogies with mechanical 
processes, such, for example, us the reduction of friction 
resulting from the rubbing of tw(» surfact‘s against each other. 

4. It was not(id in tlui case of' temporal i(l<>as, that the 
member of a series of successive ideas whudi is immediat(‘ly 
present in our perception, has the most favorable p(tsition. 
Similarly in the simultaiu'ous inten'onuection of <‘onsciousuess, 
for example in a compound clang or in a serii's of sjnuual 
objects, certain single comi)OJW‘nts art- favon-d above tint 
others. In both cases we designattt the, differences in tin; 
perception as differt-nttes in clearness and (tistinetness. ('learness 
is the relatively favorabht comprehension of tint objettt in itself. 
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(listiiK'tiu^ss ihd sharp discaituiiiaiioii from otlier objects, 
which is ,t(taiorally coiiiuHical with (‘h^aniess. Th(‘ state 
whic*li a<*coiiipjiiiu‘s tli<‘ clear grasp of ntiy psychical content 
uiul is cliaratderiztHl hy a. spe(*ial feeling, wt‘ call aftenMon, 
'TIh' pi'iK’ess thrinigh which any su(‘h cmit><ait is brought to 
clear i*o!uprc‘liensioii we call fippenrpthuk hi contrast with 
this, pi‘rcc‘ptioii wliich is not acaainipanuHl hy a, state of 
attenlitiu, we th'sigiiate apprekdiishm. Those contents of 
<‘onsciousm*ss ipnin which flu* aiientiou is (‘onctntrated are 
s|H»kt*n td\ aftm- the analogw of the t‘xlm*nal optical fixation- 
point, as tla^ flmtHdi^’^paiaf of or the irmer 

IlmtiOH-paiiii. On the iitlier luind, the whole eonttnt of 
eoiiHcimisnfNs al any giveii iiKuneiit is lailled the //cW of emir- 
mmmdrHS, Wlitai a, psyt*liiiail proeess passes into an uncon- 
siaous sta,lt‘ wt* speak of its miikiMj helmr ike ihreHkold of 
rme^eiOiiHoem and whim sueh a pr<H*eHK arises wc‘. say it appears 
ahore the ikrrshalf! af em'hmoasuvss. ’'riiese art^ all tigurative 
ejcprt'SHioiis anti iiuist not bo understood literally. ^‘'h(*y are 
useful, howe\er, het^aiise of thf‘ brevity and cleanu^ss tliey 
piuinit ill tht» dos(*riptioii of eoiiseimis proei*sst^s. 

To If we try t<» doserihe iho train of p‘-yehi(‘al <•t)Ul()ounds 
in their interetuineelion vvitti the aitl of these figurative* <*x- 
pressious, wi* riia.v say that it, is iiiatle up of a. (anitimud 
etuning and yniuir. At first some eoiiipomul eomes into tin* field 
of eonseiousfiess aiid tltmi a.dvaiieeH into the inner fixation- 
point, fron! wliieh it^ relitriis to the fudd <d’ consciousness 
before elisappeartiig entirely. Ui^sideH this train of psychical 
eouipotmds which are apperianved, theri* is also n lanning and 
going of otiim’s wliieh art* mert'ly a|'iprt*heudt*d, that is, 
euttu* file field of etm'"»eiousiteMK and pass out again without 
rc*atdiing the inner fixatittii-point. Ikitli the apperc(*iv(‘(l and 
the apprehtmdtMl e<uupoUuds may ha\<‘ diHereut grades ot 
c‘lea.rness, In tin* ease of the first rdass this a.ppc*a,rH in 
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the fact that tlie cleanu‘.s.s and distinctness of upjnTccption 
in general is variahlo according to tl»c state of C(tnsciousnt'ss. 
To illustrate: it can easily he shown that when oiu* and the 
same impression is apperceived several times in succession, 
if the other conditions remain the same, the successive 
apperceptions are usually clearer and nun-i' distinct. Th(> 
different degrees of clearness in the (‘ase of eompouiuls that 
merely apprehended, may h(‘ ohs<>rved must easily wlum 
the impressions are composite. It is then found, especially 
when th(‘ impressions last hut an instant, that evtm here 
where all the (anuponents are ohsemre from the first, that 
there are .still dilTerent gradations. Some .seem to rise' more 
above the thn'.shold of conse'iousness, some' h'ss. 

(). These re'lations can ueit he* eh'te'nnitie'el fhreiugh chance* 
introspectieens, hut oidy hy .syste*matie e'xpe'rime*ntal ohse*rvatieins. 
The beast kinels oi eonscieius ceentents tei u.se' feer sue'h eeh.se'r- 
vations are* iele'as lu'cause* the*y can he' e-asily pre»elue'e*el at any 
time threuigh e'xte'rmd impre'ssions. Now', in any te-mporal 
ielea, as alre'aely re'inarke'el (§ II, p. l.y.*.], thee.se* e'ompone'nfs 
which he'long to the* prewit me.me'iit are' in the- fixatiem-pe.int 
e.f conseiousiu'ss. Theese* of the* pre'ce-ding impirssio„s whie'h 
were inrsent shortly he'fenv, are still in the-th'lel of conse-iou.s- 
nes.s, while* thosee wliiedi we're* pre'se'nt lemge-r he'feire', have' elis- 
appeare'd trenn cemscieaisne'ss e'ntire'ly. A spae'ial iele*a, em the* 
e)thei hand, whem it has eenly a limite'el e'xte'nt, luav he* 
iipperceiveel at eence in its totality. If it is meere* e'ompe'.sife', 
then its jearts teeee must pass siu-e'e'ssive'ly fhremgh the* inne-r 
fixation-point if the*y are- tee hee e-le*arly iippre'he'ueh'el. It feilleiws, 
therefore*, that oeempehsite sjmcM ide'as 'e'spe'cially mome'ufary 
visual unpre.ssiems; are* pe'c.uliarly we-ll suited lee furnish ii 
measure of the; amount of cemte-nt that can I.ee (ippirimml 
m a single act, or of the* .svwpe of ntlrnthii: while' e-emipe.site' 
temporal iele-as 'for e'xamt.l,*, rhythmical auditory impressions, 
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hammer-strokes) may be used for measuring the amount of 
all the contents that can enter into consciousness at a given 
moment, or the scope of consciousness. Experiments made in 
this way give, under different conditions, a scope of from 
6 to 12 simple impressions for attention and of 16 to 40 
such impressions for consciousness. The smaller figures are 
for those impressions wliicli do not unite at all to ideational 
combinations, or at most very incompletely, the larger for 
those in which the elements combine as far as possible to 
composite ideas. 

6 a. The most accurate way of determining the scope of attention 
is to use spacial impressions of sight, for in such cases it is 
very easy, by means of an electric spark, or the fall of a screen 
made with an opening in the centre, to expose the objects for 
an instant and in such a way that they all lie in the region 
of clearest vision. This gives us physiological conditions that 
do not prevent the apperception of a greater number of im¬ 
pressions than it is possible to apperceive because of the limited 
scope of attention. In these experiments there must be a point 
for fixation in the middle of the surface on which the impressions 
lie, before the momentary illumination. Immediately after the 
experiment, if it is properly arranged, the observer knows that 
the number of objects which were clearly seen in a physiological 
sense, is greater than the number included within the scope 
of attention. When, for example, a momentary impression is 
made up of letters, it is possible, by calling up a memory-image 
of the impression, to read afterwards some of the letters that 
were only indistinctly apprehended at the moment of illumination. 
This memory-image, however, is clearly distinguished in time 
from the impression itself, so that the determination of the scope 
of attention is not disturbed by it. Careful introspection easily 
succeeds in fixating the state of consciousness at the moment the 
impression arrives, and in distinguishing this from the subsequent 
acts of memory, which are always separated from it by a notice¬ 
able interval. Experiments made in this way show that the scope 
of attention is by no means a constant magnitude, but that, even 
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when the concentration of the attention is approximately at its 
maximum, its scope depends in part on the simplicity or com¬ 
plexity of the impressions, in part on their familiarity. The 
simplest spacial impressions are arbitrarily distributed points. Of 
these a maximum of six can bo apperceived at one time. When 
the impressions are somewhat more complex but of a fami''’'r 
character, such as simple lir s, figures, and letters, three or four 
of them are generally apperceived simultaneously, or, under 
favorable conditions, even five. The figures ju.st given hold for 
vision; for touch the same limits seem to hold only in the case 
of pomts. Six such simple impressions can, under favorable 
conditions, be apperceived in the same instant. When the im¬ 
pressions are familiar but complex, even for vision, the number 
of ideas decreases, while taat .of the single elements increases 
very markedly. Thus, we can apperceive two or even three 
f^iliar monosyllabic words, which contain in all ten or twelve 
single letters. Under any circumstances, then, the assertion often 
made, that the attention can be concentrated on only me idea at 
a time, is false. 


men, too, tHese observations overthrow the assumption some¬ 
times accepted, that the attention can sweep continuously and 
with great rapidity over a great number of single ideas. In the 
experiment described, if the attempt is made to fill up from 
memory the image which is clearly perceived an instant after the 
impression, a very noticeable interval is required to bring into 
cle^ conscmusness an impression that was not apperceived at 
fi^, and m the process the first image always disappears from 
attention The successive movement of attention over a number 
0 objects IS accordingly, a discontinuous process, made up of 
a number of separate acts of apperception following one another. 
^ discontmmty is due to the fact that every single apperception 
IS made up of a period of increasing followed of by a period 
decreasing stram. The period of maximal tension between the two 
my vaiy considerably in its duration. In the case of momentary 
yd ryidly changing impressions, it is very brief; when, on the 
other hyd, we concentrate on particular objecte, it is longer. But 

tZ Z" concentrated objects !f a 00^: 

rtyt yaracter, a periodic interruption, due to the alternating 
relaxation and renewed c_onc^tion, always appears. This may bf 
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easily observed, even in tbe ordinary action of attention. Bnt liere, 
too, we gain more detailed information through experiments. If 
we allow a weak, continuous impression to act on a sense-organ 
and remove so far as possible all other stimuli, it will be observed 
when the attention is concentrated upon it that at certain, generally 
irregular, intervals the impression becomes for a short time in¬ 
distinct, or even appears to fade out entirely, only to appear 
again the next moment. This wavering begins, when the im¬ 
pressions are very weak, after 3 — 6"; when they are somewhat 
stronger, after 18—24". These variations are readily distinguished 
from changes in the intensity of the impression itself, as may be 
easily demonstrated when, in the course of the experiment, the 
stimulus is purposely weakened or interrupted. There are essen¬ 
tially two characteristics that distinguish the subjective variations 
from those due to the changes in the stimulus. First, so long 
as the impression merely passes back and forth from the obscure 
field of consciousness to the inner fixation-point, there is always 
an idea of its continuance, just as there was in the experiments 
with momentary impressions an indefinite and obscure idea of 
the components which were not apperceived. Secondly, the 
oscillations of attention are attended by characteristic feelings and 
sensations which are entirely .absent when the changes are ob¬ 
jective. The characteristic feelings are those of expectation and 
activity, which regularly increase with the concentration of atten¬ 
tion and decrease with its relaxation. These will be discussed 
more fully later. The sensations come from the sense-organ 
affected, or at least emanate indirectly from it. They consist in 
sensations of tension in the tympanum, or in those of accom¬ 
modation and convergence, etc. These two series of characteristics 
distinguish the concepts of the clearness and distinctness of psy¬ 
chical contents from that of the intensity of their sensational 
elements. A strong impression may be obscure and a weak one 
clear. The only causal relation between these two different con¬ 
cepts is to be found in the fact that in general the stronger 
impressions force themselves more upon the apperception. Whether 
or not they are really more clearly apperceived, depends on the 
other conditions present at the moment. The same is true of the 
advantages which those parts of a visual impression have that 
fall within the region of clearest vision. As a rule, the fix;ated 
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objects are also the ones apperceived. But, in the experiments 
with momentary impressions described above, it can be shown 
that this interconnection may be broken up. This happens when 
we voluntarily concentrate our attention on a point in the 
eccentric regions of the field of vision. The object which is 
ohsmrely seen then becomes the one which is clearly ideated. 

6 b. In the same way that momentary spacial impressions are 
used to determine the scope of attention, we may use those which 
succeed one another in time, as ’a measure for the scope of con¬ 
sciousness. In this case we start with the assumption that a 
series of impressions can be united in a single unitary idea only 
when they are all together in consciousness, at least for one 
moment. If we listen to a series of hammer-strokes, it is obvious 
that while the present sound is apperceived, those immediately 
preceding it are still in the field of consciousness. Their clearness 
diminishes, however, just in proportion to their distance in time 
from the apperceived impression, and those lying beyond a certain 
limit disappear from consciousness entirely. If we can determine 
this limit, we shall have a direct measure for the scope of con¬ 
sciousness under the special conditions given in the experiment. 
As a means for the determination of this limit we may use the 
ability to compare temporal ideas that follow one another im¬ 
mediately. So long as such an idea is present in consciousness 
as a single umtary whole, we can compare a succeeding idea 
with it and decide whether the two are alike or not. On the 
other hand, such a comparison is absolutely impossible when the 
preceding temporal series is not a unitary whole for conscious¬ 
ness, that is, when a part of its constituents have passed into 
unconsciousness before the end is reached. If, then, we present 
two series of strokes, such as can be produced, for example, by 
a metronome, one immediately after the other, marking off each 
series by a signal at its beginning, as, for example, with a bell- 
stroke, we can judge directly from the impression, so long as 
they can be grasped as single units in consciousness, whether the 
two series are alike or not. Of course, in such experiments 
counting of the strokes must be strictly avoided. In making the 
judgments it may be noticed that the impression of likeness is 
produced by the affective elements of the temporal ideas mentioned 
before ip. 156;. Every stroke in the second series is preceded 
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by a feeling of expectation coiresponding to the analogous stroke 
of the first series, so that every stroke too many or too few 
produces a feeling of disappointment attending the disturbance 
of the expectation. It follows that it is not necessary for the 
two successive series to be xDresent in consciousness at the same 
time in order that they may be compared; but what is re¬ 
quired is the union of all the impressions of one series together 
in a single unitary idea. The relatively fixed boundary of the 
scope of consciousness is clearly shown in the fact that the 
likeness of two temporal ideas is always recognized with certainty 
so long as they do not pass the bound that holds for the conditions 
under which they are given, while the judgment becomes absolutely 
uncertain when this limit is once crossed. The extent of the scope 
of consciousness as found in measurements made when the con¬ 
ditions of attention remain the same, depends partly on the rate 
of the successive impressions and partly on their more or less 
complete rhythmical combination. When the rate of succession 
is slower than about 4", it becomes impossible to combine sucessive 
impressions to a temporal idea; by the time a new impression 
arrives, the preceding one has already disappeared from conscious¬ 
ness. When the rate passes the upper limit of about 0.18", the 
formation of distinctly defined temporal ideas is impossible because 
the attention can not follow the impressions any longer. The 
most favorable rate is a succession of strokes every 0 . 2 — 0 . 3 " 
With this rate, and with the simplest rhythm, which generally 
arises of itself when the perception is uninfluenced by any 
special objective conditions, the Y^"■time 8 double or 16 single 
impressions can be just grasped together. The best measure 
for the apprehension of the greatest possible number of single 
impressions is the ^/ 4 -measure with the strong accent on the first 
stroke and the medium accent on the fifth. In this case a 
maximum of five feet or forty single impressions, can be grasped 
at once. If these figures are compared with those obtained when 
the scope of attention was measured, putting simple and compound 
temporal impressions equal to the corresponding spacial im¬ 
pressions, we find that the scope of consciousness is about four 
times as great as that of attention. 
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7. Besides the properties of clearness and distinctness 
which belong to conscious contents in themselves or in their 
mutual relations to one another, there are regularly others 
which are immediately recognized as accompanying i)rocesses. 
These are partly affective processes that are characteristic 
for particular foms of apprehension and apperception, partly 
sensations of a somewhat variable character. Especially 
the ways in which psychical contents enter the field and 
fixation-point of consciousness vary according to the different 
conditions under which this entrance may take place. When 
any psychical process rises above the threshold of conscious¬ 
ness, the affective elements, as soon as they are strong enough, 
are -what first become noticeable. They begin to force them¬ 
selves energetically into the fixation-point of consciousness 
before anything is perceived of the ideational elements. This 
is the case w'hether the impressions are new or revivals of 
earher processes. This is what causes the pecuhar states of 
mind which we are not exactly able to account for, some¬ 
times of a pleasurable or unpleasurable character, sometimes 
predominantly states of strained expectation. In this last 
case the sudden entrance of the ideational elements belonging 
to the feelings, into the scope of the attention, is accompanied 
by feehngs of rehef or satisfaction. When we are trpng to 
recall something that has been forgotten, the same affective 
state may arise. Often there is vividly present in such a 
case, besides the regular feeling of strain, the special affective 
tone of the forgotten idea, although the idea itself still 
remains in the background of consciousness. In a similar 
manner, as we shall see later (§ 16), the clear apperception 
of ideas in acts of cognition and recognition is always 
preceded by special feelings. Similar affective states may be 
produced experimentally by the momentary illumination of a 
field of rtsion in w'hich there are impressions of the strongest 
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possible affective tone in the region* of indirect vision. All 
these experiences seem to show that every content of con¬ 
sciousness has some influence on at|;-ention. It shows tliis 
partly in its own affective coloring, partly in the feelings 
regularly connected with acts of attention. The whole effect of 
these obscure contents of consciousness on the attention 
fuses, according to the general law of the synthesis of aSec- 
tive components (p. 159), with the feelings attending the 
apperceived contents to form a single total feeling. 

8. When psychical coptent enters the fixatioTi-pomt of 
conscipusness, new and peculiar affective processes are added 
to those that have been described. These new feelings may 
be of a variety of kinds, according to the different conditions 
attending this entrance into the fixation-point, TJie conditions 
are of two classes, and are interconnected for the most part 
with the above described preparatory affective influences of 
the content not yet apperceived. 

First, the new content forces itself on the attention 
suddenly and without preparatory affective influences; this 
we call passive apperc^ti^n- Wliile the content of conscious¬ 
ness is becoming clearer both in its ideational and affective 
elements, there is first of all a concomitant feeling of passive 
receptivity^ which is a depressing feeling, and generally 
stronger the more intense the psychical processes, and the 
more rapid its rise. This .feeling soon sinks and then 
gives place to an antagonistic, exciting feeling of activity. 
There are connected with both these feelings characteristic 
sensations in the muscles of the sense-organ from which the 
ideational components of the process proceed. The feeling 
of receptivity is generally accompanied by a transient sensation 
of relaxation, that of activity by a succeeding sensation'of 
strain. 

Secondly, the new content is preceded by the preparatory 
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affective influences mentioned above (7), and as a result tlie 
attention is concentrated upon it even before it arrives; this 
we call active appereeptio7i. In such a case the apperception of 
the content is preceded by a feeling of expectation, sometimes of 
longer, sometimes of shorter duration. Tliis feeling is generally 
one of strain and may at the same time be one of excitement; it 
may also have pleasurable or unpleasurable factors, according 
to its ideational elements. This feeling of expectation is 
usually accompanied by fairly intense sensations of tension 
in the muscles of the sense-organ affected. At the moment 
in which the content arises in clear consciousness, this feeling 
gives place to a feeling of fulfillment which is generally very 
short and always has the character of a feeling of relief. 
Under circumstances it may also be depressing or exciting, 
pleasurable or unpleasurable. After this feeling of fulfillment 
we have at once that of activity — the same that appeared 
at the close of passive apperception, and is here, too, united 
with an increase in the feelings of strain. 

Sa. The experimental observation of the different forms of 
apperception can be carried out best with the aid of the reaction- 
experiments described in § 14, 11 sq. Passive apperception may 
be studied by the use of unexpected, and active by the use of 
expected impressions. At the same time it will be observed that 
between these typical differences there are intermediate stages. 
Either the passive form will approach the active because of the 
weakness of the fii*st stage, or the active will approach the passive 
form because in the sudden relaxation of the expectation the 
contrast between the expectation and the relief and depression which 
come in the succeeding feeling of fulflllment, is more marked than 
usual. In reality we have everywhere continuously interconnected 
processes which are opposite character only in extreme cases. 

9. If the affective side of these processes of attention are 
more closely examined, it is obvious that they are exactly 
the same as the affective content of all volitional processes. 
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At tlu* saino time it m clear that in its essential character 
|)assivt‘ ai>|Ha‘ra|»ti<ni c‘orrt‘s|Hnuls tc a. simple impulsive act, while 
the aetivr form mrrt^spamls te a tHmiplt^x voluntary act. In the 
first wo laav ovi(!(*ntly roaard th(‘ psychical content that 
t’orct‘s ifstdf up<m at tout ion witluuit preparation, as the single 
nudivo wliidi, witliout any coutli<‘t with otluu' motiv(‘s, gives 
risi* tho atd of appt*rooptiou. The act is lu‘re too con- 
n<H‘to(l with tho fotdiug of activity tduiracteristic of all volitional 
a<’ts. Iti tilt* oasr of active afipi*rceptioUj on the other hand, 
other psychical ciuitt'uts with their afftadive elements tend to 
hu'cc tht*msohi*s tipuu tie* atttuition during the preparatory 
affooti\i* 'dagos, stj tiiat th<* art of app(*r(*(‘|)tiou when it finally 
is p(*ilnruM*(! is (jftou riHaaruizod as a. voluntary proe<\ss or 
(wou as a soltsdi\o prn{H‘ss vvlu*u tlu* confliet ludwaHUi different 
ooutoiit-. o(ii!u*s oit*arly into ctius(’iousiu*ss. The existence of 
Mioli sol<*cfivo Oils under the ciiTumstaiiceH ineuticmed was 
rf*eogui/od t*vmi in ohler psychology where ’•^voluntary athuitioi^ 
was spoken of, But hert* too, a.H in the ease of external vo¬ 
litional aotH, will st<Mul aliuio; there was no explanation of 
it hy its aniootsh nts, lor tin* <*ontral [loint in tin* development, 
nanM*ly, the faet that sc* (-ailed involuntary attention is only 
a siniph-r h»rni (d intt*rnal \(dition, w'as (*ntirely ov(‘rlooked. 
Then, t(K», in full ai-eord witli the methods of tin* old faculty- 
theory "‘attentiitn"' and '••wiir’' wen* regardtal as difft‘n*nt, some¬ 
times as relat(*d, Muuet[ni(*s a- mutually <*X(*ludiug psychieal 
forees, wlii!(* tin* truth (*vidt*utly is that: these two eoucepts 
n’fer to the sann* elans of p^ychic*al *proeessc*s. The only 
diHereiH’t* is tliat pnas-sses (d’ :ipp<*re(*ption a,ml attention an^ 
tliost* whieli (HS'ur only as sos'alled internal aids, that is, 
Intve no (*\terual efh*ets ex<‘ept iudireetly wh<*n they lead to 
tdher procesHi's. 

U), t’onmsded ^uth these intt‘rnal vtditional acts, which 
w(* call pnu'csses (d* att(*ntioin there takt‘S place a fcnination 
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of certain concepts of tlie lii^liest iiiiportaiu^e fur \l\ psychi(‘al 
tlevelopineni Tliis is the hnanati<i!i tif tht‘ e«iius‘|it .HNhjWt 

and the correlate ])rt‘supp(»sitiou <d’ olfjrrts* as indeptaidt'nt 
realities standin^^ over ag'ainst the subject. This can be ea.rried 
out in its kj^dcal form only with the aid (»f scieiitiiie retl(H*tinin 
still it has its substratum in tlu* proe<‘ssc‘s of atf«mtion. 

Even in immediate ext)erienei‘ there is a divisicm betwism 
eoniponeiits of tliis exp^ammee. On tin* om* hand an* tiiosc whicdi 
are arrangtsl in spa<‘e with relathm to tlie point of orientation 
mentioned above .p, \*Mi and are ealha! eithor that is, 

somethin/^ outside the penaaviim^ sui)je<‘t, or, wlion w<* attoml to 
the mode of their rise in coiiseiousnoss, a/ens, tliat is sumetlnim 
which the suhjcmt perceives. On tlu‘ otlaa* han<b tlua-e an* 
those eonteiits of (‘xperiema* whi(di dt» md lN*l(»iea to this 
spaciai order, thou^ifh they are (amtlnually hrou*rfil into relation 
with it through their tpuility and int<*usity. These latter <‘on * 
tents, as we saw in § r>™l I, an* intimaii*!} intnnamneeted. 
Feelings are parts of emotirms ami enudions an* to he mm- 
sidered as components of n^Hlional pwressrs, Ida* proe(‘ss 
may end befon* it is fully (sunpleled, as often whmi a fe(ding 
gives rise to no notieeahle eimdion, or wheti an eimdion fa(h*s 
fuit without n‘ally t‘ausing tin* volitional art for wliit'li it 
prepared tlu* way. All these affec*ti\e pna’csses may, a.eeoni * 
ingly, he. suhsiuued undi*r t!ie gt*nend <ameepi voUiiointl 
process. This is the complete* prota*ss of wliit'h tin* two oth(*rs 
are jnerely (‘ompom'ids ot himph‘r or more coiuplex eduinnder. 
brom this point ot vi(‘w we* can easily umb*rstaml liow it is 
that (*v(*n simple fe(*lings contaiiu in tlu* (*\tremes be|wec*n whicdi 
they vary, a volitional direction: and (*xpress, in tlu* same way, 
the amount of volitional energy pn*Hent at a givfUi moment: 
and iinally, corn*spoud to (*ertaiii parti<mlar plmses of the 
volitional proc.(*ss itself. Tlu* dire(g,ttin of rofPion is (diviounU 
indicated by the* pleasunibh* (u* uripl<*asuralde direetions td' 
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feelings, wliicli correspond directly to some sort of effort to 
reach something or to avoid it. The energy of mlition finds 
its expression in the arousing and subduing directions of 
feelings, while the opposite phases of a volitional process are 
related to the directions of strain and relaxation. 

11. Thus, I'oUtmi proves to be the fundamental fact from 
which all those processes arise which are made up of feelings. 
Then, too, in the process of apperceptmi^ which is found 
through psychological analysis to have all the characteristics 
of a vohtional act, we have a direct ^elation between this 
fundamental fact and the ideational contents of experience 
which arise from the spacial arrangement of sensations. Now, 
volitional processes are apprehended as unitary processes and 
as being uniform in character in the midst of all the variations 
in their components. As a result there arises an immediate 
feeling of this unitary interconnection, which is most intimately 
connected with the feeling of activity that accompanies all 
volition, and then is carried ovef to all conscious contents 
because of their relation to will, as mentioned above. This 
feehng of the interconnection of all single psychical experiences 
is called the **ego'\ It is a feeling^ not an idea as it is often 
called. Like all feelings, however, it is connected with certain 
sensations and ideas. The ideational components most closely 
related to the ego are the common sensations and the idea 
of one’s own body. 

That part of the affective and ideational contents which 
separates off from the totality of consciousness and fuses 
closely with the feeling of the ego, is called self-consciousness. 
It is no more a reality, apart from the processes of which 
it is made up, than is consciousness in general, but merely 
points out the interconnection of these processes, which further¬ 
more, especially in their ideational components, can never 
be sharply distinguished from the rest of consciousness. Tliis 
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shows itself most of all in the fact that the idea of one’s 
own body sometimes fuses with the feeling of the ego, some¬ 
times is distinct from it as the idea of an object, and that 
in general self-consciousness in its development always tends 
to reduce itself to -its affective basis. 

12. This separation of self-consciousness from the other 
contents of consciousness also gives rise to the discrimination 
of subject and objects. Tliis discrumnation was prepared for, 
to be sure, by tlie characteristic differences among the original 
contents of consciousness, but is fully carried out only as a 
consequence of this separation. The concept subject has 
accordingly as a result of its psychological development three 
different meanings of different scope, each of which may at 
different tiuies be the one employed. In its narrowest sense 
the subject is the interconnection of volitional processes which 
finds expression in the feeling of the ego. In the next wider 
sense it includes the real content of these volitional jorocesses 
together with the feehngs and emotions that prepare their 
way. Finally, in its widest significance it embraces the 
constant ideational substratum of these subjective 2 )roc 0 sses, 
that is, the body of the individual as the seat of the common 
sensations. In the line of develoj)ment the widest significance is 
the oldest, and in actual psychical experience the narrowest is 
continually giving way to a return of one of the others because 
it can be fully attained only tlmough concei^tual abstraction. 
This highest form is, then, in reality merely a kind of limit 
towards which the self-consciousness may approach more or 
less closely. 

12 a. This discrimination of subject and objects, or the ego 
and the outer world as it is commonly expressed by reducing the 
first concept to its original affective substratum and gathering 
the second together in a general concept — this discrimination 
IS the basis of all the considerations responsible for the dualism 
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which first giiiiiint currency in tlu^ |Hi|mkr view of thinp and 
was then carried iivcr into the phihiHophical systems. It is on 
this ground that iisychology couich to he set over against the 
other seienecs, in jnirticular the naturid sciimtujs, as a science of 
the sulijtct i, diu) Tim view ctuild he right only under the 
conditions that the discrimination tif the ego from outer 
world wer«^ a fmT prect^ding all experience and that the concepts 
subject mid olijeots c-ould he untniuivomdly distinguished once 
for all But iieithi^r of these (umdititins is fulfilled. Self-con¬ 
sciousness depends iiii a whole series of psychical processes of 
which it is the product, not the producer* Subject and object 
arOj thorehire, neither originiilly nor in latter development abso¬ 
lutely ditlVreiit conlciiiK of experimico, but they are concepts 
which art! thu' to ilitt rcIltHdIoii resulting from the interrtlations 
of the various ciUtiptumiilH of th« idisuluhdy unitary content of 
our imiticdkh' experience. 

Ill The iiitcivoiiucctioii of pHycdiicul prom^Hses whkdimak(‘H 
up coiiHtdotisiioss, iicn^sHurily hus its doepoHt npring in tlu* 
pmwts uf wliicli ;irc conthiuully taking phun^ 

Imtwccii the i»lfuiiciits itf lilt* single contoutH of experimuHs 
Huch prtHawes urt* tiporntivc in the formation of ninglo psy- 
<‘hicai t'(Mn|Humd . and they ;irc wliat gi^c Hso to the simul- 
Uiitsms unity of tlit» state of coimaouMmxsH prcMuit at a given 
momtmt ami aku to tlic c<»ntiinuty t»f Muaarssivt* htates. Thest^ 
proeesHCH of ccunhinalitui arc af the moht varhaiH kinds; each 
one has its imliUdual cohiriiiin which is m*ver exactly re- 
protluctHl i|i any ta imd c:cie, Still, the most geiuTal diltm*- 
eiUH‘s are tliose «‘\hihitt*d hy the atteiiticm in the passivt* 
reception (»f impresNums ami the active apperceptitiu of tin* 
saim*. As short names for tlu'se iliflVremH*s we urn! the term 
mHocintiaji to imlicate a pnH*ess <if comhiimtiou in a passive 
state of atientitun ami apptmpitir wnihataftott indi<*at(* 
a ctunliiuatioa in winch the attention is aidive. 
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§ 16. ASSOCIATIONS. 

1. The concept association has imdergonej in the modern 
development of psychology, a necessary and very radical 
change in meaning. To be sure, this change has not been 
accepted everywhere, and the original meaning is still re¬ 
tained, especially by those psychologists who support, even 
to-day, the fundamental positions on which the association- 
psychology grew up (§ 2, p. 13 sq.). This psychology which 
is predominantly intellectualistic, pays attention to nothing 
but the ideational contents of consciousness and, accordingly, 
limits the concept of association to the combinations of ideas. 
Hartley and Hume, the two founders of association-psy¬ 
chology, spoke of “association of ideas” in this limited sense. 
Ideas were regarded as objects, or at least as processes 
that could be repeated in consciousness with exactly the 
same character as that in which they were present at first 
(p. 13, 8). This led to the view that association was a 
principle for the explanation of the so-called “reproduction” 
of ideas. Furthermore, it was not considered necessary to 
account for the rise of composite ideas with the aid of psy¬ 
chological analysis, since it was assumed that the physical 
union of impressions in sense-perception was sufficient to 
explain the psychological composition and so the concept of 
association was limited to those forms of so-called reproduc¬ 
tion m which the associated ideas succeed one another in 
time. For the discrimination of the chief forms of successive 
associations Aristotle’s logical scheme for the memory-processes 
was accepted, and in accordance with the principle of classi¬ 
fication by opposites the following forms were discriminated: 

[1) The author remarks that the English word idea as here used 
corresponds to the German Vorsidlung. Tr.] 
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association by similarity and contrast, and association by 
simultaneity and succession. These class-concepts gained by 
a logical dichotomic process were dignified with the name 
“laws of associations”. Modem psychology has generally 
sought to reduce the number of these laws. Contrast is 
regarded as a special form of similarity, for only those con¬ 
trasted concepts are associated which belong to the same 
general class; and associations by simultaneity and succession 
are both included imder contiguity. ConUguity is then regarded 
as outer association and contrasted with inner association 
by similarity. Some psychologists beheTe it possible to reduce 
these two forms to a single, still more fundamental, “law of 
association” by making association by contiguity a special form 
of similarity, or, what is stfil more common, by explaining simi¬ 
larity as a result of association by contiguity. In both cases 
association is generally brought under the more general 
principle of practice or habituation. 

2. The whole foundation for this kind of theorizing is 
destroyed by two facts which force themselves irresistibly 
upon us as soon as we begin to study the matter experimen¬ 
tally. The first of these facts is the general result of 
the psychological analysis of sense-perceptions, that com¬ 
posite ideas, which association-psychology regards as irre¬ 
ducible psychical units, are in fact the results of synthetic 
processes which are obviously in close interconnection -with tlie 
complex processes commonly called associations. The secmid, 
fact comes from the experimental investigation of memory- 
processes. It is found that the reproduction of ideas in the 
strict sense of a renewal in its unchanged form of an earlier 
idea, never takes place at all, but that what really does happen 
m an act of memory is the rise of a new idea in consciousness, 
always differing from the earlier idea to which it is referred, and 
deriving its elements as a rule from various preceding ideas. 

WrNDT, ^ ■» 
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It follows from the first fact that there are elementary 
processes of association between the components of ideas 
preceding the associations of composite ideas with one another, 
to which the name is generally limited. The second fact 
proves that ordinary associations can he nothing but complex 
products of such elementary associations. These conclusions 
show the utter unjustifiableness of excluding the elementary 
processes whose products are simultaneous ideas rather than 
successive, from the concept association. Then, too, there is 
no.reason for hmiting the concept to ideational processes. 
The existence of composite feehngs, emotions, etc., shows, on 
the contrary, that affective elements also enter into regular 
combinations, which may in turn unite with associations of 
sensational elements to form complex products, as we saw 
in the rise of temporal ideas (§11, p. 156 sq.). The intimate 
relation between the various orders of combining processes 
and the necessity of elementary associations as antecedents 
to all complex combinations, furnishes further support for 
the observation made on the general mode of the occurrence 
of conscious processes, that it is never possible to draw a 
sharp boundary hne between the combinations of the elements 
that compose psychical compounds, and the interconnection 
of the various psychical compounds, in consciousness (p. 203). 

3. It follows that the concept of association can gain a fixed, 
and in any particular case unequivocal, significance, only when 
association is regarded as an elementary process which never 
shows itself in the actual psychical processes except in a more 
or less complex form, so that the only way to find out the 
character of elementary association is to subject its complex 
products to a psychological analysis. The ordinarily so-called 
associations the successive associations] are only one, and the 
loosest at that, of all the forms of combination. In contrast 
with these we have the closer combinations from which the 
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different kinds of psychical compounds arise and to which we 
apply the general name fusionsj because of the closeness of the 
union (p. 94, sq.). The elementary processes from which the 
various compounds, the intensive, spacial, and temporal ideas, 
the composite feelings, the emotions, and the voHtional processes 
arise, are, accordingly, to be considered as associative processes. 
For the purpose of practical discrimination, however, it will 
be well to limit the word “association” to those combining 
processes which take place between elements of different com¬ 
pounds. This narrower meaning which we give the term 
association in contrast with fusion, is in one respect an 
approach to the meaning that it had in older psychology 
(p. 224), for it refers exclusively to the interconnection of 
psychical compounds in consciousness. It differs from the 
older concept, however, in two important characteristics. First 
it is here regarded as an elementally process^ or, when we are 
deahng with complex phenomena, as a product of such ele¬ 
mentary processes. Secondly, we recognize, just as in the 
case of fusions, simultaneous associations as well as successive. 
In fact, the former are to be looked upon as the earlier. 


A. SIMULTANEOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 

4. Simultaneous associations made up of elements from 
different psychical compounds may be divided into tivo 
classes: into assimilations^ or associations between the ele¬ 
ments of like compounds, and complications^ or associations 
between elements of iinUke compounds. Both may take place, 
in accordance with our limitation of the concept association, 
between those compounds only which are themselves simul¬ 
taneous combinations, that is, between intensive and spacial 
ideas and between composite feelings. 
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a. AssimUatiom. 

5. AssimUaUom are a fornv of association that is con- 
inually met with, especially in the case of intensive and 
spacial ideas. It is an essential supplement to tlw' proc^ess 
of formation of ideas by fusion. In the case of composite 
feelings this form of combination never seems to apptmr ex¬ 
cept where we have at the same time an assimilation of the 
ideational elements. It is most clearly demonstrable, when 
certain single components of the product of an assimilation sire 
given through external sense-iinpressions, while others beh)ng 
to earlier ideas. In such a case the assimilation may be 
demonstrated by the fact that certain eomitonents of the 
idea which are wanting in the objectiv<' impression or an^ 
there represented by components other than those actually 
present in the idea itself, can be shown to arise from <>arli<‘r 
ideas. Experience shows that of these reproduc,e<l comi>onents 
those are most favored which arc very freciuently pmsent,. 
Still, certain single elements of the imprtmsion an^ usually of 
more importance in detennining the asscxuation than oth«^rs 
are, so that when these dominanting elements art^ altered, as 
may be the case especially with jwsimilations of the visual 
sense, the product of the assimilation undergo«'s a. corrc'spoiuling 
change. 

6. Among intensive compounds it is especially the audilxyry 
ideas which are very often the results of assimil.ation. Tlu'y 
also furnish the most striking examples for tln^ principle of 
frequency mentioned above. Of all the auditory ideas the 
most familiar are the readily available Urns of u'ordu, for 
these are attended to more than other sound-impressions. As 
a result the hearing of words is continually accompanied by 
assimilations; th^e sound-impression is incomplete, but it is 
entirely filled out by earlier impressions, so that we do not 
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notice the incompleteness. So it comes that not the correct 
hearing of words, but the misundefi'sixmding of them, that is, 
the erroneous filling out of incomplete impressions through 
incorrect assimilations, is what generally leads us to notice the 
process. We may find an expression of the same fact in the 
ease with which any sound whatever, as, for example, the cry 
of an animal, the noise of water, wind, machinery, etc., can 
be made to sound like words almost at will. 

7. In the case of intensive fedings we note the presence 
of assimilations in the fact that impressions which are accom¬ 
panied by sense-feelings and elementary aesthetic feeling, very 
often exercise a second direct affective influence for which 
we can account only w^hen we recall certain ideas of which 
we are reminded by the impressions. In such cases the 
association is usually at first only a form of affective associa¬ 
tion, and only so long as this is true is the assnnilation 
simultaneous. The ideational association which explains the 
effect is, on the contrary, a later process belonging to the 
forms of successive association. For this reason it is hardly 
possible, wdien \ve have clang-impressions or color-impressions 
accompanied by particular feelings, or when we have simple 
spacial ideas, to decide what the immediate affective influence 
of the impression itself is and what is that of the association. 
As a rule, in such cases the affective process is to be looked 
upon as the resultant of an immediate and an associative 
factor which unite to form a single, unitary total feeling in 
accordance with the general laws of affective fusion (p. 159). 

8. Association in the case of spacial ideas is of the most 
comprehensive character. It is not very noticeable in the 
sphere of touch when vision is present, on account of the 
small importance of tactual ideas in general and especially 
for memory. For the bhnd, on the other hand, it is the 
essential means for the rapid orientation in space which is 
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necessary, for example, in tlie rapid reading of the blind- 
alphabet. The effects of assimilation are most strikingly evident 
when several tactual surfaces are concerned, because in such 
cases its presence is easily betrayed by the illusions which may 
arise in consequence of some disturbance in the usual inter¬ 
relation of the sensations. Thus, for example, when we touch 
a small ball with the index and middle fingers crossed, we 
have the idea of tivo balls. The explanation is obvious. In 
the ordinary position of the fingers the external impression 
here given actually corresponds to two balls, and the many 
perceptions of this kind that have been received before, exer¬ 
cise an assimilative action on.the new impression. 

9, In visual sense-perceptions assimilative processes play a 
very large part. Here they aid in the formation of ideas of the 
magnitude, distance, and three-dimensions! character of visual 
objects. In this last respect they are essential supplements of 
immediate binocular motives for projection into depth. Thus, 
the correlation that exists between the ideas of the distance and 
magnitude of objects, as, for example, the apparent difference 
in the size of the sun or moon on the horizon and at the 
zenith, is to be explained as an effect of assimilation. The 
perspective of drawing and painting also depends on these 
influences. A picture drawn or painted on a plane surface can 
appear three-dimensional only on condition that the impression 
arouses earlier three-dimensional ideas which are assimilated 
with the new impression. The influence of these assimilations is 
most evident in the case of unshaded drawings that can be seen 
either in relief or in intagho. Observation shows that these differ¬ 
ences in appearance are by no means accidental or dependent 
on the so-called ^^power of imagination”, but that there are 
always elements in the immediate impression which determine 
completely the assimilative process. The elements that are 
thus operative are, above all, the sensations arising from the 
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position and movements of the eye. Thus, for example, a 
linear design which can be interpreted as either a solid or 
a hollow prism, is seen alternately in relief and in intaglio 
according as we fixate in the two cases the parts of the 
drawing which correspond ordinarily to a solid or to a hollow 
object. A solid angle represented by three lines in the same 
plane appears in relief when the fixation-point is moved along 
one of the lines, starting from the apex, it appears in intaglio 
when the movement is in the opposite direction, from the 
end of the line towards the apex. In these and all like cases 
the assimilation is determined by the rule that in its movement 
over the fixation-lines of objects the eye always passes from 
nearer to more distant points. 

In other cases the geometric optical illusions (§ 10, 19 and 
20) which are due to the laws of ocular movements, produce 
secondarily certain ideas of distance, and these not in¬ 
frequently eliminate the contradictions brought about in the 
picture by the illusions. Thus, to illustrate, an interrupted 
.straight line appears longer than an equal uninterrupted line 
p. 12.5); as a result we tend to project the first to a greater 
depth than the latter. Here both lines cover just the same 
distances on tlie retina in spite of the fact that theii* length 
is perceived as different, because of the different motor 
energy connected with their estimation. An elimination of this 
contradiction is effected by means of the different ideas of 
distance, for when one of two lines whose retinal images are 
like, appears longer than the other, it must, under the ordinary 
conditions of vision, belong to a more distant object. Again, 
when one straight line is intei'sected at an acute angle by 
another, the result is an overestimation of the acute angle, 
which sometimes gives rise, when the line is long, to an 
apparent bending near the point of intersection (p. 125). Here 
too the contradiction between the course of the line and the 
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increase in the size of the angle of intersection, is often eluu- 
inated by the apparent extension of the line in the third 
dimension. In all these cases the perspective can be explained 
only as the assimilative effect of earlier ideas of corre¬ 
sponding character. 

10. In none of the assimilations di.scnssed is it po.s.sible 
to show that any former idea has acted as a whole on 
the new impression. G-enerally this is impossible liecause w<* 
must attribute the assimilative inllueuc«s to a large number 
of ideas, differing in many respiads from ont> another. Thus, 
for example, a straight line which intersects a vertical at an 
acute angle, corresponds to innumerable cases in which an in¬ 
clination of the line with its accomi)anying incr(«ase of the 
^ngle appeared as a component ot a tlu'ce—<limeusi()uai idtsi. 
But all these cases may hav(! been very different in regard 
to the size of the angle, the length of the lines, and other 
attending cii-cumstances. Wt; must, accordingly, think of the 
assimilative process as a procs'ss in which not a single <l.‘tinite 
idea or even a definite combination of eleimnts from earlier 
ideas, but as a rule a great number of such combinations 
are operative. These need agr(“e only a|)proximately with the 
new impression in order to affect consc.iousne.ss. 

We may gain some notion of the way in which this 
effect is produced from the important part that ta-rtain ele¬ 
ments connected with the impression play in the process, as, 
for example, tlie sensations of ocular position ami move¬ 
ments in visual ideas. Obviously it is these immediate 
sensational elements that sen-e to pick out fn»m the great 
mass of ideational elements which react upon the impression, 
certain particular ones that correspond to themsiilves, and 
then bring these selected factors into a fom agoioing with 
that of the rest of the components of tin* immediate im¬ 
pression. At the same time it appears that not merely tho 
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elements of our memory-images are relatively indefinite 
and therefore variable, but that even the perception of an 
immediate impression may vary under special conditions 
■within fairly wide limits. In this way the assimilative process 
starts primarily from elements of the immediate impression, 
chiefly from particular ones which are of preeminent impor¬ 
tance for the formation of the idea, as, for example, the sensa¬ 
tions of ocular position and movement in visual ideas. These 
elements call up certain particular memory-elements corre¬ 
sponding to themselves. These memories then exercise an 
assimilative effect on the immediate impression, and the im¬ 
pression in turn reacts in the same way on the reproduced 
elements. These separate acts are, like the whole process, 
not successive, but, at least for our consciousness, simultaneous. 
For this reason the product of the assimilation is apperceived. 
as an immediate, unitary idea. The two distinguishing 
characteristics of assimilation are, accordingly, 1) that it is 
made up of a series of dementary processes of combination, 
that is, processes that have to do -with the components of ideas, 
not with the whole ideas themselves, and 2) that the united 
components modify one another tlirough reoifrocal assim^ 
ilations. 

11. On tliis basis we can explain "without difficulty the 
Tna. 1 T> differences between complex assimilative processes, by 
the very different parts that the various factors necessary 
to such a process play in the various concrete cases. 
ordinary sense-perceptions the direct elements are so pre¬ 
dominant that the reproduced elements are as a rule entirely 
overlooked, although in reality they are never absent and 
are often very important for the perception of the objects. 
These reproduced elements are much more noticeable when 
the assimilative effect of the direct elements is hindered 
through external or internal influences, such as indistinctness 
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of the impression or affective and emotional !n 

all cases where the difference ix'twtaai the impressitm and 
the idea becomes, in this way, so ^n'(‘at tliat it is apparent 
at once on closer examination, ViO vnll the prodml of the 
assimilation an HIhswn, 

The universality of assimilation mak(‘s it etalain that su(4i 
processes oceiir also lH‘twcHm reprodu<*ed t4enuaits, in sm*h a 
way that any numiory-idea wliie.h nrist*s in our tiiiiid is im»« 
mediately modified by its interacdiou witli otht‘r lutamuT™ 
elenients. Still, in siudi a <‘as(* w<‘ have^ <4 (‘ourse, no means 
of demonstration. All that can he (‘stahlislied as pri4)al)le 
is that even in the east^ of so-ealhal "pure imamu'v-prtnaNses'’ 
direct elements in tlu^ fonii of siuisatious and stmsedVelinas! 
aroused by periplua-al stimuli, nro (adirely absiad. In 

reproduced visual ima^i^es, for (‘xamph*, sueh elmmads arti 
present in the form of sensations of (Nadar pcxsition and 
movement. 


b. (MmpHattiofis, 

12. ComplimtioBS, or t\w eombinations }Nt\uHai imliki^ 
psychical compounds, are* no Itess r(*^mlar e(unp(ui»*ids (»f eoi^* 
seiousness than an^ a.ssimilations, dust as tlaav i-. hardlv an 
intensive or (‘xtensivc* ideal or composite feoliuLi!; vvhi(“li is lud 
modified in sonu*; way tlirouuh the* pro(*e.sse"» ed r(*eiprtN*:d 
assimilation with nu*mory”-(*Iemeids, so almost owvy tua* (»t 
these compounds is at tiu* saim* tiuu* e(umeet**d with uihtae 
dissimilar conipoumlsj with wliiidi it has seuue eoii'^taid rola* 
tions. In all cases, h()W(*V(*r, complications an* diftVivnt fro*a 
assimilations in tin* tact that tin* unlik(‘n(‘ss of tin* ceumptunnK 
makes the connection loose*!*^ ln)W(*v(*r n*i{ular it mav In*, so 
that when one compoin*id is dinsd and the othor roprodmssl. 
the latter can he n*adily distin^mished at (una*. Still, thi*n* 
IS another reason whidi makes tin* pnalmd <d’ a eeuupiieathm 
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appear unitary in spite of tlie easily recognized difference 
lu'tweeu its (Hnuponeuts. This cause is the predominance of 
(inr of the caunpouiuls, which pushes the other components in¬ 
to the obscurer tiehl of consciousness. 

If the coiuplicaticni unites a direct impression with mem¬ 
ory-eleiueivts of disparate charactc'r, the direct impression 
with its assimilations is regularly the predominant com- 
poiu'ut, while the reproduc'.ed elements sometimes have 
a. uoticeahle iutlu('uc<> only through their affective tone. 
Thus, when we speak, tlui auditory word-ideas are the 
predominant components, and in addition we have as ob¬ 
scure fact<o's direct motor sensations and reproductions of 
the visual images of the words. In nmding, on the other 
hand, tlu- visual images come, to the front while the rest 
become weaker. In general it may he said that the existence 
of a eomidieation is frispumtly noticeable only through tlie 
peculiar (adoring of the total feeling that accompanies the 
predominant idtsi, ^riiis is dm* to tin* ability ot obscure ideas 
to have a relatively intense effect on tlu^ attention through 
their alieclive tones p- 21 tlj. Thus, tor example, the 
characteristic imiiression (d' a rough surface, a dagg(‘i'-point, 
or a gun, arises from a eoinplicatiou ol visual and tactual 
impn-ssions, and in the last ease of auditory impressions as 
well; hut as a nde such comtdications are mdiceable only 
through the feelings they excite. 

It. ^rccKSSlVK associations. 

Id. Successive association is by no nu*ans a process that 
difh't's essentially from tin* two forms ol simultaneous asso¬ 
ciation, assimilation and complication. It is, on the contrary, 
dut* to the same g(‘neral (auis(*s as thes(‘, and differs only in 
the secondary characteristi(* that the j)rocesH of combination, 
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which in the former cases consisted, so far as immediate 
introspection was concerned, of a single instantaneous act 
is here i)rotract(>d and may then-fore be readily divided int<i 
two acts. Tiu' first of these acts corre.sponds to the appearance 
of the repmlueing eh-ments, the secoiul to the uppe.arance of 
the reprodumt eleim-nts. H(>re too, the tirst act is often 
introduced by an external sense-impn-ssion, which is as 
a rule immediately united with an assimilation. Otlu-r re¬ 
productive elements which might enter into an assimilation 
or complication are held hat^k through some inhibitory in¬ 
fluence or other — as, for example, through other assimilations 
that force themsidvos earlit>r on ap()er<iepti(m — ami do not 
begin to exercise an infiuenm- until lat<‘r. In this way we 
have a second act of apperci-ption eh-arly distinct from the 
first, and differing from it in sen-sational content the more 
essentially the more numerous the lu-w elements are which 
are added through the retarded assimilation ami complication 
and the more these new elements tend to displace tin* earlier 
because of their <liff(‘rent character. 

14. In th(( great majority of (;a.ses tlm asso<aation thus 
formed is limited to two succ('ssive uhsitional or affectiv** 
processes connected, in the manner desca-ilied. through assim¬ 
ilations or compli(;ations. Mew sen.se-impivssions or soimi 
apperceptive combinations (tj 17) may then (amm-ct them.selv(>.s 
with the second numdu-r of the as.s(.ciatiou. Less fn-queutly 
it happens that tin- same |)i-oce,sses which le<l to tla- first 
division of an imimilation or comidication into a sm-c.essive 


process, may be nipeatcul with the s.'<',ond or even with the 
third member, so that in this way we. hav(* a whoh-i amwitt- 
tiorial series. Still, this takes place gmu-rallv only umler i-x- 
ceptional conditions, especially when the nonmil <-ours.i of 
apperception lias been disturbed, as, for example, in the so- 
called “flight of ideas” of the insane. In normal cases -such 
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s(‘rial iissociiitio'USj that is, associations with more than two 
nuMiiherSj hardly ever appear. 

14 a. Sui-h serial associations may produced most easily 
imdcr the artiiicial conditions of experimentationj when the effort 
is purposely iiiade to supprt^ss new sensible impressions and 
apperceptive combinations. But the process resulting in such 
cases differs trom that described abovt‘ in that the successive 
members of the sto’ies do not connect, each with its immediate 
predecessor, but ail go back to the tlrst, until a new sense-im¬ 
pression an idea with an c»sp<‘cially strong affective tone furnishes 
a new starting poitit for tln^ succeeding associations. The associa¬ 
tions in tin* ‘'flight of idf^as"' of the insane generally show the 
sano* ty|)e of returning to certain predominant centres. 

a. SrNsibIr IbvoginHiui (ind* Cognition. 

to. The way in whi<‘h the ordinary form of ass<)(‘iatiou. 
mH(b‘ up of two partial [»roe<‘ssc*s, may be most (dearly ob- 
Herv(nl, is in th(‘ simultaneous assimilations ami (‘ompli(‘.ati(ms of 
smisibb* nrognition and rognifwn, Tlu^ (pialifumtion ‘^scmsible” 
is a(l(b‘(l whtui ndVrring to thc‘S(» asso(*iativ(‘ pro(‘(‘sseH, to 
imbeate, on tin* om‘ luuul, that the first imuubcT of tlu^ pro¬ 
cess is aJways a* s(‘nst‘-impn*ssion, ami, on tlm otlum, to 
distinguish ihoHo from the logical proe(‘HS(‘H of cognition. 

Tbo psy(diol(jgi(*ally simpb^st cas(‘ of nmognition is that 
in \vhi<*h an (»bj(‘et has bctm ptur^uvcd — for (^vamJ)l(‘, seen 
— only once and is nsmgniyasl as the sanu* wluui met a. simond 
time. If this s(S'oml pt‘rc(*pUon follows very soon after the 
first, or if tin* first was csp<Hua.lly (nnphatie and (‘xciting, 
tht‘ association usually takers placa^ imnuHliatcdy as a simul- 
ta,msms assimilation, ddiis proe(‘ss diH<*rs from otluir assimi¬ 
lations, w!u(di iak(^ pbun^ in conmudion with evc^ry sonse- 
piU’ception, only in ihc‘ (‘luira(d(‘nsti(‘. acu’.ompanymg feeling, 
the, feding of famUiaritg. Smdi a, buding is never presemt 
eHC(*pi wlum th(U’(' is soim* d(*gr(u‘ of 'bionsc/iousmiss” that th(^ 
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impression has already been received before. It is, therefore, 
evidently one of those feelings which comes from the ideas 
obscurely present in consciousness. The psychological difference 
between this and an ordinary simultaneous assimilation must 
be looked for in the fact that at the moment when, in the 
apperception of the impression, the assimilation takes place, 
there arise in the obscure regions of consciousness some 
components of the original idea wliich do not enter into tlie 
assimilation. Their relation to the elements of the idea that 
is apperceived finds expression in the feeling of familiarity. 
The unassinulated components may be elements of the earlier 
impression that were so different from certain elements of 
the new that they could not be assimilated, or, and this is 
especially often the case, they may be complications that 
were clear before, but now remain unobserved. This influence 
of comphcation explains how it is that the name of a visual 
object, for example the proper names of persons, and often 
other auditory qualities, such as the tone of voice, are very 
great helps in the recognition. To serve as such helps, 
however, they need not necessarily be clear ideas in con¬ 
sciousness. When we have heard a man’s name, the recog¬ 
nition of the man the next time we meet him may be aided 
by the name without our calling it clearly to mind. 

15 a. This influence of complications ma}' be demonstrated 
experimentally. If we take a number of disks that are alike in 
all other respects, but differ in color from white through various 
shades of grey to black, and present them to view once, so long 
as only five shades are used (white, black, and three shades of 
grey) each disk can be easily recognized again. But when more 
shades are used, this is no longer possible. It is very natural 
to surmise that this fact is related to the existence of five familiar 
names, white, Hght grey, grey, dark grey and black. This view 
is confirmed by the fact that by purposely using a larger number 
of names more shades (even as many as nine) are recognized. In 
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such expelrimcnts the complication may be clearly observed, but 
it is not necessarily so, expecially for the five ordinary shades. 
As d rule the fiaine is here thought of after the act of recognition 
propel! i^ p^sed. 

16. The observations discussed also show what the con¬ 
ditions are under which a recognition may pass from a simul¬ 
taneous to a succcesSive associatiom If a certain interval 
elapses before the elements of the earlier idea which gradually 
rise in consciousness, can prdduce a distinct feeling of 
familiarity, the whole process divides into two acts: into 
the perc^ti&h and the redognition. The first is connected 
with the ordinary simultaneotis assimilations only, While in 
the second the olbscure, unassimilated elements of the earlier 
idea Show their infiuence. The division between the parts is, 
accordingly, more distinct the greater the difterence between the 
earlier impression and the new one. In such case, not only 
is there usually a Ibng period of noticeable inhibition between 
perception and recognition, hut certain additional apper¬ 
ceptive processes, namely the processes of voluntary attention 
that take place in the state of recollection, also come to the aid 
tit the association. As a special form of this kind of process 
we have the phenomenon called ‘^mediate recognition”. This 
consists in the recognition of an object, not through its own 
attributes, but through some accompanying mark or other, 
which stands in a chance connection with it, as, for example, 
when a person is recognized because of Lis companion. Be^ 
tween such a case and a case of immediate recognition there 
is no essential psychological difference. E^or even those charac¬ 
teristics that do not belong to the recognized object in itself, 
still belong to the whole complex of ideational elements that 
help in the preparation and final carrying out of the association. 
And yet, as we should nattn^ally expect, the retardation which 
divides the whole recognition into two ideational processes, 
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and often leads to the cooperation of voluntary recollection, 
generally appears in its most evident form in mediate 
recognitions. 

17. This simple process of recognition which takes place 
when we meet again an object that has been perceived once 
before, is a starting point for the development of various 
other associative processes, both those which like itself stand 
on the boundary between simultaneous and successive asso¬ 
ciations, and those in which the retardation in the formation 
of assimilations and complications that leads to the successive 
processes, is still more clearly marked. Thus, the recognition 
of an object that has often been- perceived is easier and, 
therefore, as a rule an instantaneous process, which is also 
more hke the ordinary assimilation because the feeling of 
familiarity is much less intense. Sensible cognition differs 
generally but little from the recognition of single familiar ob¬ 
jects. The logical distinction between the two concepts consists 
in the fact that recognition means the establishment of the 
individual identity of the newly perceived with a foi-merly 
perceived object, while cognition is the subsumption of an 
' object under a familiar concept. Still, there is no real logical 
siib-iimption in a process of sensible cognition any more than 
there is a fully (leveloj)ed class-concept imder which the sub¬ 
sumption could be made. The psychological equivalent of 
such a subsumption is to be found in this case in the mere 
process of relating the impression in question to an in- 
defimtely large number of objects. This presupposes an earlier 
perception of various objects which agree only. in certain 
particular properties, so that the process of cognition ap¬ 
proaches the ordinary assimilation more and more in its psy¬ 
chological character the more familiar the ,class to which the 
perceived object belongs, and the more it agi'ees with the 
general characteristics of the class. In equal measure the 
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feelings peculiar to the processes of cognition and recognition 
decrease and finally disappear entirely, so that when we 
meet very familiar objects we do not speak of a cogmtion 
at all. The process of cognition becomes evident only when 
the assimilation is hindered in some way, either because the 
perception of the class of objects in question has become 
unusual, or because the single object shows some unique 
characteristics. In such a case the simultaneous association 
may become successive by the separation of perception and 
cognition into two successive processes. Just in proportion 
as this happens, we have a specific feeling of cognition which 
is indeed related to the feeling of familiarity, but, as a result 
of the different conditions for the rise of the two, differs from 
it, especially in tits temporal course. 


b. Memory-processes. 

18. Essentially different is the direction along which the 
simple process of recognition develops, when the hindrances 
to immediate assimilation wliich give rise to the transition from 
simultaneous to successive association are great enough, so 
that the ideational elements which do not agree with the new 
perception unite — either after the recognition has taken place 
or even when there is no such recogmtion whatever to form 
a special idea referred directly to an earlier impression. The 
proc6ss tb.£it £iris6S uiidBr sucb circtunstanccs is Ui mGinory- 
process and the idea that is perceived is a memory-idea^ or 
mevuyry-image. 

18 a. Memory-processes were the ones to which association- 
psychology generally limited the application of the concept asso¬ 
ciation. But, as has been shown, these are associations that take 
place under especially complicated conditions. An understanding 
of the genesis of association was thus rendered impossible hrom 
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tke first, and it is easy to see that the doctrine accepted by the 
associationists is limited essentially to a logical rather than a psy¬ 
chological classification of the different kinds of association that are 
to be observed in memory-processes. A knowledge of these more 
complex processes is possible, however, only through a study start¬ 
ing with the simpler associative processes, for the ordinary simul¬ 
taneous assimilations and simultaneous and successive recognitions 
present themselves very naturally as the antecedents of memory- 
associations. But even simultaneous recognition itself is nothing but 
an assimilation acconqianied by a feeling which comes from the un¬ 
assimilated ideational elements obscurely present in consciousness. 
In the second process these unassimilated elements serve to retard 
the process, so that the recognition develops into the primitive 
form of successive association. The impression is at first assimi¬ 
lated in the ordinary way, and then again in a second act with 
an accompanying feeling of recognition which serves to indicate 
the greater influence of certain reproduced elements. In this 
simple form of successive association the two successive ideas are 
referred to one and the same object, the only difference being that 
each time some different ideational and affective elements are 
apperceived. With memory-associatioris the case is essentially 
different. Here the heterogeneous elements of the earlier im¬ 
pressions predominate, and the first assimilation of the impression 
is followed by the formation of an idea made up of elements of 
the impression and also of those belonging to earlier impressions, 
that are suitable for the assimilation because of certain of their 
components. The more the heterogeneous elements predominate, 
the more is the second idea different from the first, or, on the 
other hand, the more the like elements predominate, the more 
the two ideas wBl be alike. In any case the second idea is 
always a reproduced idea and distinct from the new impression as 
an independent compound. 

19. The general conditions for the rise of memory-images 
may exhibit shades and differences which run parallel to the 
forms of recognition and cognition discussed above. Various 
modifications of the memory-processes may arise from the 
different kinds of ordinary assimilation that we become 
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acquainted with above (15, 17), as the recognition of an object 
perceived mce and that of an object familiar through freqvmt 
perceptions, and also from the cognition of a subject that 
is familiar in its general class-characteristics. 

Simple recognition becomes a memory-process when the 
immediate assimilation of the impression is hindered by ele¬ 
ments that belong not to the object itself, but to circumstances 
that attended its earlier perception. Just because the former 
perception occurred only once, or at least only once so far 
as the reproduction is concerned, these accompanying elements 
may be relatively clear and distinct and sharply distinguished 
from the surroundings of the new impression. In this way 
we have first of all transitional forms between recognition and 
remembering: the object is recognized, and at the same time 
referred to a particular earlier sense-perception whose accom¬ 
panying circumstances add a definite spacial and temporal 
relation to the memory-image. The memory-process is especially 
predominant in those cases where the element of the new im¬ 
pression that gave rise to the assimilation is entirely suppressed 
by the other components of the image, so that the associative 
relation between the memory-idea and the impression may 
remain completely unnoticed. 

19 a. Such cases have been spoken of as ‘^mediate memories”, 
or “mediate associations”. Still, just as with “mediate recognitions” 
we are, here too, dealing with processes that are fundamentally 
the same as ordinary associations. Take, for example, the case 
of a person who, sitting in his room at evening, suddenly re¬ 
members without any apparent reason a landscape that he passed 
through many years before; examination shows that there happened 
to be in the room a fragrant flower which he saw for the first 
time in that landscape. The difference between this and an 
ordinary memory-process in which the connection of the new im¬ 
pression with an earlier experience is clearly recognized, obviously 
consists in the fact that here the elements which recall the idea 
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are pBslieGl into the obscure background of consciousness by 
other ideational elements. The not infrequent experience, com- 
hsjohIj known a3 the “spontaneous rise” of ideas, in wMch a 
memory-ipaage suddenly appears in our mind without any assignable 
cause, is in all probability reducible in every case to such latent 
associations. 

20. Memory-processes that develop from recognitions 
which have been often repeated and from cognitions^ are in 
consequence of the greater complexity of their conditions, 
different from those connected with the recognition of objects 
perceived but once. When we perceive an object that is familiar 
either in its own individual characteristics or in those of its 
class, the range of possible associations is incomparably 
"^‘cater, and the way in which the Tnemory-processes shall 
ftrise from a particular impression depends less on the single 
experiences that give rise to the association, than it does on 
the general disposition and momentary mood of consciousness 
and especially on the interference of certain active apperceptive 
processes and the intellectual feelings and emotions that are 
connected with them. When the conditions are so various, 
it is easy to see that as a general thing it is impossible to 
calculate beforehand what the association will be. As soon 
as the act of memory is ended, however, the traces of its 
associative origin seldom escape careful examination, so that 
we are justified in regarding association as the universal and 
only cause of memory-processes under all circumstances. 

21. In thus deriving memory from association, it is never 
to he forgotten that every concrete memory-process is by 
no means a simple process, hut is made up of a large number 
of elementary processes, as is apparent from the fact that it is 
produced by a psychological development of its simple ante¬ 
cedents, namely, the simultaneous assimilations. The most im¬ 
portant of these elementary processes is the assimilative 
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interaction between some external impression and the elements 
of an earlier psychical compound, or between a memory-image 
already present and such elements. Connected with this there 
are two other processes that are characteristic for memo^- 
processes: one is the hindrance of the assimilation by unlike 
elements, the other the assi m ilations and complications con-, 
nected with these elements and giving rise to a psychical 
compound which differs from the first impression and is referred 
more or less definitely to some previous experience, especially 
tlirough its complications. This reference to the earlier ex¬ 
perience shows itself through a characteristic feeling, the 
feding of remembering^ which is related to the feeling of- 
familiarity, but is in its temporal genesis characteristically 
different, probably in consequence of the greater number of 
obscure complications that accompany the appearance of the 
memory-image. 

If we try to find the elementary processes to which both 
memory-processes and all complex associations are reducible, 
vre shall find two kinds, combinations from identity and from 
contiguity. In general the first class is predominant when 
the process is more hke an ordinary assimilation and recog¬ 
nition, .while the second appears more prominently the more 
the processes approach mediate memory in character, that is, 
the more they take on the semblance of spontaneous ideas. 

21a. It is obvious that the usual classification, which makes 
all memory-processes associations by either similarity or contiguity, 
is entirely unsuitable if we attempt to apply it t6 the modes of 
psychological genesis that these processes manifest. On the other 
hand, it is too general and indefinite if we, try to classify the 
processes logically according to their products, without reference 
to their genesis. In the latter case the various relations of sub¬ 
ordination, superordination, and coordination, of cause and end, 
of temporal succession and existence, and the varibus kinds 
of spacial connection, find only inadequate expression in the very 
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general Qoncepts ^sinoilarity” and ^contiguity”. When, on the 
other hand, the manner of o^gin is studied, every piemory-proeess 
is foTind tq be made up of elementary processes that may be called 
partly associations by sinodlarity, partly associations by contiguity. 
The assimilations which serve to introduce the process apd also those 
which seJ^ve to bring about the reference to a particular earlier ex¬ 
perience at its close, may be called associations by simiiqrityt But 
the temq ‘‘similarity” is not exactly suitable even here, because it is 
Umtiml elementary processes that give nsq to the assimilation, and 
when such ap identity does npt e^cist^ it is always produced by the 
reciprocal assimilation. In fact, the concept of “association hy 
similarity” is based on the presppppsition that composite ideas 
are permanent psychical objects and that associations take place 
between these finished ideas. The concept itself must be rejected 
when once this presupposition is given up as entirely contradictory 
to psychical experience and fatal to a proper understanding of 
the saipe, When certaip products of association, as, for example, 
two successive memory-images, are similar, this likeness is always 
reducible to processes of assimilation made up of elementary 
combinations through identity or coptiguity, The association 
through identity may take place either between components that 
were ori^aily the same, or betyreen those that have gained this 
character through assimilation. Association by contiguity is the 
form of combination between those elements that hinder the 
assimilation, thus dividing the whole process intp a spccessiou of 
iu?o processes, and also contributing to the memory-image those 
components which give it the character of an independent epm*^ 
pound different firona that qf the impression which gave rise to it. 

22. The character of r^emoryridm§ is intimately connected 
with the complex nature of the memory-processes. The de^ 
scription of these ideas a^ weakei*^ but otherwise f^itlfful, 
copies of the direct sensible idea, is as far out of the way 
as it could possibly be. Memory-images ^nd direct sensibfle 
ideas differ not only in quality and intensity, but mpst 
emphatically In their elementary composition. We may 
diminish the intensity of a sensible impression as much aa 
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we like, but so long as it is perceptible at all it is an essen¬ 
tially different compound from a memory-idea. The imom- 
pleteness of the memory-idea is much more charactieristic 
than the small intensity of its sensational elements. For 
example, when I remember an ac(liiaintance, the image I have 
of his face and figure are not mere obscure reproductions of 
what I have in consciousness when I look dhectly at him, 
but most of the features do not exist at all in the repro¬ 
duced ideas, Opnnected with the few ideatiopal elements 
that are really present and that can be but little increased 
in number even when the attention is intentionally concen¬ 
trated upon the task, are a series of combinations through 
contiguity and of complications, such as the environments in 
which I saw my acquaintance, liis name, finally and more 
especially, certain affective elements that were present at the 
meeting. These accompanying components are what make 
the image a memory-image. 

^3. There are great individual differences in the effeor 
tiveness of these accompanying elements and in the distinct¬ 
ness of the sensational elements of the memory-image. Some 
persons locate their memory-images in space and time much 
more precisely than others do; the ability to remember colors 
and tones is also exceedingly different. Very few persons 
seem to have distinct memories for odors and tastes; in place 
of these we have, as substitute complications, accompanying 
motor sensations of the nose and taste-organs. 

These yarious difierent functions connected with the pro¬ 
cesses of recognition and remembeiing are all included under 
the name "memory/”. This concept does not, of course, refer 
to any unitary psychical force, as faculty-psychology assumed 
(p. 11), still, it is a \iseful supplementary concept in emphar 
sizing the differences between different individuals. We speak 
of a faithful, comprehensive, and easy memory, or of a gpod 
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spacialy toinporal, and yerbal jnemorj, etc. Tlies6 expressions 
serve to point out the different directions in which, according 
to the original disposition or habit of the person, the elemen¬ 
tary assimilations and complications occur. 

One important phenomenon among the various differences 
referred to, is the gradual weakening of metnory with old age. 
The disturbances resulting, from diseases of the brain agree 
in general with this phenomenon. Both are of special im¬ 
portance to psychology because they exhibit very clearly the 
influence of complications on memory-processes. One of the 
most striking symptoms of failing memory, in both normal 
and pathological cases, is the weakening of 'cerhcil memory. 
It generally appears as a lack of ability to remember, first 
proper names, then names of concrete objects in the ordi¬ 
nary environments, still later abstract words, and finally 
particles that are entirely abstract in character. This suc¬ 
cession corresponds exactly to the possibility of substituting 
in consciousness for single classes of words other ideas that 
are regularly connected with them through complication. This 
possibility it obviously greatest for proper names, and least 
for abstract particles, which can be retained only through their 
verbal signs. 

§ 17. APPEECEPTIVE COI^IBINATIONS. ' 

1. Associations in all them foims and also the closely 
related processes of fusion that give rise to psychical com¬ 
pounds, are regarded by us as passive experiences, because 
the feeling of activity, which is characteristic for all pro¬ 
cesses of volition and attention, never appears except in 
connection with the apperception of the completed product, 
presented as a result of the combination (cf. p. 217). Asso¬ 
ciations are, accordingly, processes that can arouse vohtions. 
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but are not themselves directly influenced by volitions. This 
is, however, the criterion of a fmsixe process. 

The case is essentially different with the second kind of 
combinations that are formed between different psychical 
compounds and their elements, the apperceptive combinatians. 
Here the feeling of actirity with its aCcoiiipan}diig variable 
sensations of tension does not merely follow the combinations 
as an after-effect produced by them, but it precedes them 
so that the combinations themselves are immediately recognized 
as formed with the aid of the attention. In this sense they are 
called active experiences. 

2. Apperceptive combinations include a large number of 
psychical processes that are distinguished in popular parlance 
under the general terms thinking, reflection, imagination, 
understanding, etc. These are all regarded as higher psy¬ 
chical processes than sense-perceptions or pure memory-pro¬ 
cesses, still, they are all looked upon as different from one 
another. Especially is this true of the so-called functions 
of imagination and understanding. In contrast with this loose 
view of popular psychology and of the faculty-theory, which 
followed in its tracks, association-psychology sought to- find 
a unitary principle by subsuming the apperceptive combinar- 
tions of ideas also under the general concept of association, 
at the same time limiting the concept, as noted above (p. 224), 
to successive association. This reduction to association was 
effected either by neglecting the essential subjective afid ob¬ 
jective distinguishing marks of apperceptive combinations, or by 
attempting to avoid the difficulties of an explanation, through 
the introduction of certain supplementary concepts taken from 
popular psychology. Thus, “interest” or “intelligence” was 
credited with an influence on associations. Very often this 
view was based on the erroneous notion that the recognition 
of certain distinguishing features in apperceptive combinations 
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and associations meant the assertion of an absolute indepen¬ 
dence of the former from the latter. Of course, this is not 
true. All psychical processes are connected with associations 
as much as with the original sense-perceptions. Yet, just as 
associations always form a part of every sense-perception and 
in spite of that appear in memory-processes as relatively 
independent processes, so apperceptive combinations are based 
entirely on associations, but their essential attributes are not 
traceable to these associations. 

3. If we try to account for the essential attributes of 
apperceptive combinations, we may first of all divide the 
psychical processes that belong to this class into simple and 
complex apperceptive functions. The simple functions are those 
of relating and compaj'tivg^ the complex those of synthesis 
and analysis. 

A. SIMPLE APPERCEPTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

(Relating and Comparing.) 

4. The most elementary apperceptive function is the 
relating of two psychical contents to ea.ch other. The gr-ouncls 
for such relating is always given in the single psychical com¬ 
pounds 4nd their associations, but the actual carrying out 
of the process itself is a special apperceptive activity through 
which the relation itself becomes a special conscious content 
distinct from the contents which are related, though indeed 
inseparably connected with them. For example, when we 
recognize the identity of an object with one perceived before, 
or when we are conscious of a definite relation between a 
remembered event and a present impression, there is in both 
cases^ a reljvting apperceptive activity connected with the 
associations. 

So long as the recognition remains a pure association, the 
process of relating is limited to the feeling of familiarity that 
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follows tlie assimilation of the new impression either immediately 
or after a short interval. When, on the contrary, apper¬ 
ception is added to association, this feeling is supplied with 
a clearly recognized ideational substratum. The earlier per¬ 
ception and the new impression are separated in time and 
then brought into a relation of identity on the basis of their 
essential attributes. The case is similar when we are con¬ 
scious of the motives of a memory-act. This also presupposes 
that a comparison of the memory-image with the imprCssioit 
that occasioned it, be added to the merely associative process 
which gave rise to the image. This, again, is a process that 
can be brought about only through active attention. 

5. Thus, the relating function is brought into activity 
through associations, wherever they themselves or their products 
are made the ol)jects of voluntary observation. This function 
is always connected, as the examples mentioned show, with 
the function of comparing^ so that the two must be regarded 
as.interdependent partial functions. Every act of relating 
includes a comparison of the related psycbical coUtents, and 
a comparison is, in turn, possible only through the relating 
of the contents compared with one another. The only difference 
is that in many cases the comparison is completely subordinated 
to the end of reciprocally relating the contents, while in others 
it is in itself the end. We speak of a process of relating in 
the strict sense in the first case, and of a process of com¬ 
paring in the second. I call it relating when I flunk of a 
present impression as the reason for remembering an earlier 
experience; I call it comparing, on the other hand, Vrhen 
I establish certain definite points of agreement or differ^Uce 
between the earlier and the present event. 

6. The process of comparing is, in turn, made up of two 
elementary functions which are as a rule intimately inter¬ 
connected: of the perception of agreements on the onehand^ 
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and of differences on the other. The erroneous view still finds 
frequent acceptance that the existence of psychical elements 
and compounds is the same as their apperceptive comparison. 
The two are to be held completely apart. Of course, there must 
be agreements and differences in our psycliical processes them¬ 
selves, or we could not perceive them; still the comparing 
activity by which we perceive, is different from the agree¬ 
ments and differences themselves and additional to them. 

7. Psychical elements, the sensations and simple feelings, 
are compared in regard to their agreements and differences 
and thus brought into definite systems, each of which contains 
such elements as are closely related. Within such a system, 
especially a sensational system, two kinds of comparison are 
possible: that in respect to quality^ and that in respect to 
intensity. Then, too, a comparison between grades of dear¬ 
ness is possible when attention is paid to the way in which 
the elements appear in consciousness. In the same way com¬ 
parison is applied to intensive and extensive psychical com¬ 
pounds. Every psychical element and every psychical compound, 
in so far as it is a member of a regular graded system, con¬ 
stitutes a psychical quantity. A determination of the value 
of such a quantity is possible only thi'ough its comparison 
with some other quantity of the same system. Quantity is, 
accordingly, an original attribute of every psychical element 
and compound. It is of various kinds, as intensity, quality, 
extensive (spacial and temporal) value, and, when the different 
states of consciousness are considered, clearness. But the 
det&rmniation of quantity can be effected only through the 
apperceptive function of comparison. 

8. Psychical measurement differs from physical measure¬ 
ment in the fact that the latter may be carried out in 
acts of comparison separated almost indefinitely m time, 
because its objects are relatively constant. For example, 
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we can determine the height of a certain mountain to-day 
with a barometer and then after a long time the height 
of another mountain, and if no sensible changes in the con¬ 
figuration of the land have taken place in the interval, we 
can compare the results of our two measurements. Psychical 
compounds, on the other hand, are not relatively permanent 
objects, but continually changing processes, so that we can 
compare two such psychical quantities only under the con¬ 
dition that they are presented in immediate succession. This 
condition has as its immediate corollaries: first, that there is 
no absolute standard for the comparison of psychical quan¬ 
tities, but every such comparison stands by itself and is 
of merely relative value; secondly, that finer comparisons are 
possible only between quantities of the same dimension, so 
that a transfer analogous to that by which the most widel;y 
separate physical quantities, such as periods of time and 
physical forces, are reduced to spacial quantities of one 
dimension, are out of the question in psychical comparisons. 

9. It follows that not every relation between psychical 
quantities can be established by direct compaiison, but this 
is possible only for certain particularly favorable relations. 
These favorable cases are 1) the equality hetivem two psy¬ 
chical quantities^ and 2) the Just noticeable diffe^'cnce between 
two such quantities., as, for example, two sensational inten¬ 
sities of like quality, or two qualities of like intensity belonging 
to the same dimension. As a somewhat more complex case 
which still lies within the limits of immediate comparison we 
have 3) the equality of two differences between quantities, 
especially when these quantities belong to contiguous parts 
of the same system. It is obvious that in each of these 
three kinds of psychical measurements the tw'o fundamental 
functions in apperceptive comparison, the perception of agree¬ 
ments and of differences, are both appHed together. In the 
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first case the second of two psychical quantities A and 
is gradually varied until it agrees for immediate comparison 
with A. In the second, case A and B are taken iSqual at 
first and then B is changed until it appears either just 
noticeably greater or just noticeably smaller than A. Finally, 
the third case is used to the greatest advantage when a 
whole line of psychical quantities, as, for example, of sen¬ 
sational intensities, extending from as a lower to C as an 
upper limit, is sO divided by a middle quantity i?, which 
has been found by gradual variations, that the partial distance 
AB apperceived as equal to BC. 

10. The most direct and most easily ntilizable results 
derived from these methods of comparison are given by the 
second method, or the method of minimal differences as it is 
called. The differp.nce between the physical stimuli which 
corresponds to the just noticeable difference between psychical 
quantities is called the difference-threshold of the'stimiilits. 
The stimulus from which the resulting psychical process, for 
example, a sensation, can be just apperceived, is called the 
stimtdus-threshoidu Observation shows that the diference- 
threshold of the stimulus increases in proportion to the distance 
from the stimulus-tlireshold, in such a way that the relation 
between the difference-threshold and the absolHe quantity 
of the stimulus, or the relative difference-threshold^ remains 
constant. If, for example, a certain sound whose intensity 
is 1 must be increased | in order that the sensation may 
be just noticeably greater, one whose intensity is 2 mtist he 
increased |, one 3, |, etc., to reach the difference-threshold. 
This law is called Wehe7^s law^ after its discoverer E. H. Weber. 
It is easily understood when we lo6k upon it as a law of 
apperceptive comparison. From this point of view it riiust 
obviously be interpreted to mean that psychical quantified are 
compared according to their relative values. 
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This view that Weber’s law is an expression of the general 
law of the relativity of psychical quantities., assumes that 
the psychical quantities that are compared, themselvcf In¬ 
crease in proportion to their stimuh within the lim i ts of the 
vahdity of the law. It has not yet been possible to demon¬ 
strate the truth of this assumption on its physiological side, 
on account of the difficulties of measuring exactly the stimu¬ 
lation of nerves and sense-organs. Still, we have evidence 
in favor of it in the psychological experience that in certain 
special cases, where the conditions of observation lead very 
naturally to a comparison of absolute differences in quan¬ 
tity, the absolute difference-threshold, instead of the relative 
threshold, is found to be constant. We have such a case, 
for example, in the comparison, within wide limits, of minimal 
differences in pitch. Then, too, in many cases where large 
differences in sensations are compared according to the 
third method described above (p. 254), equal absolute stimuli- 
differences, not relative differences, are perceived as equal. 
This shows that apperceptive comparison follows two different 
principles under different conditions: a principle of relative 
comparison that finds its expression in Weber’s law and must 
be regarded as the more general, and a principle of absolute 
comparison of differences which takes the place of the first under 
special conditions which favor such a form of apperception. 

10 a. Wieher^s law has been shown to hold, first of all, for the 
intensity of sensations and then, within certain limits, for the com¬ 
parison of extensive compounds, especially temporal ideas, also, to 
some extent, for spacial ideas of sight and for motor ideas. On 
the other hand, it does not hold for the spacial ideas of external 
touch, obviously on account of the complexity of the local signs 
(p. 105); and it can not be verified for sensational qualities. In 
fact, for the comparison of pitches the absolute, not the relative 
difference-threshold is constant within wide limits. Still, the scale 
of tonal intervals is relative, for every interval corresponds to a 
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certain ratio between tbe number of vibrations (for example, an 
octave 1:2, a fifth 2:3, etc.). This is probably due to tbe 
relationship between clangs which is due to the relation of the 
fundamental tone to its overtones (comp. p. 95 sq.). Even 
where an absolute comparison takes place instead of a comparison 
according to Weber’s law of relativity, we must not, of course, 
confuse tiiis with the establishment of an absolute measure. That 
would presuppose an absolute unit, that is, the possibility of 
finding a constant standard, which, as noted above (p. 253), is in 
the psychical world impossible. Absolute comparison must take 
the form of a recognition of the equality of equal absolute 
diff^ences. This is possible in the various single cases without 
a constant unit. Thus, for example, we compare two sensational 
lines AB and BG according to their relative values, when we 
think in both cases of the relation of the upper to the lower 
extreme sensation. In such a case we judge AB and BC to be 
B C 

equal when — = ^ (Weber’s law). On the other hand, we com- 

j3i Jtf 


pare A B and B C according to their absolute values when the 
difference between C and B in the single sensational dimension 
in question appears equal to that between B and A, that is, when 
Q — B = B — A (law of proportionality). Weber’s law has some¬ 
times been regarded as the expression of the functional relation 
between sensation and stimulus, and it has been assumed that the 
law holds for infinitely small changes on both sides. On this 
basis there has been given to it the mathematical form of the 
logarithmic function: sensation increases in proportion to the, 
logarithm of the stimulus (Fechner’s psycho-physical law). 

The methods for the demonstration of Weber’s law, or of other 
relations between psychical quantities, whether elementary or 
compound, are usually called psycho-physical methods. The name 
is unsuitable, however, because the fact that physical means are 
here employed is not unique, but holds for all the methods of 
experimental psychology. They could better be called “methods 
for the measurement of psychical quantites”. With these methods 
it is possible to follow one of two courses in finding the 
relations mentioned as favorable for judgment. A first or 
diared mode of procedure is as follows: one of two psychical 
quantities A and B^ as, for example, A, is kept constant, and B is 
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gradually varied uutD. it stands in one of the relations mentioned, 
that is, either equals A or is just noticeably greater or smaller, 
etc. These are the adjtcstment-methods. Among these we have 
as the method most frequently applied and that which leads 
most directly to conclusions, the “method of minimal changes”, 
and then as a kind of modification of this for the case of ad¬ 
justment until equality is reached, the “method of average error”. 
The second mode of procedure is to compare in a large number 
of cases any two stimuli, A and which are very little different, 
and to reckon from the number of cases in which the judgments 
are A = jB, A jB, A<^B, the position of the relations men¬ 
tioned, especially the difference-threshold. These are the reckoning- 
methods. The chief of these is the method known as that of 
“right and wrong cases”. It would be more proper to call it the 
“method of three cases” (equality, positive difference, and negative 
difference). Details as to this and the other methods belong in a 
special treatise on experimental psychology. 

There are two other interpretations of Weberns law still met 
with besides the psychological interpretation given above; they may 
be called the physiological and the psycho-physical theories. The 
first derives the law from hypothetically assumed relations in the 
conduction of excitations in the central nervous system. The second 
regards the law as a specific law of the “interaction between 
body and mind”. The physiological interpretation is entirely 
hypothetical and in certain cases, as, for example, for temporal 
and spacial ideas, entirely inapplicable. The psycho-physical 
interpretation is based upon a view of the relation of mind whi(*h 
must be rejected by the psychology of to-day (cf. § 22, 

11. As special cases in the class of apperceptive com¬ 
parisons generally falling under Weber’s law we have the 
comparison of quantities that are the relatively greatest sen¬ 
sational differences or, when dealing with feelings, opposites. 
The phenomena that appear in such cases are usually gathered 
up in the class-name contrasts. In the department whein? 
contrasts have been most thoroughly investigated, in r?sual 
sensations^ ihore is generally an utter lack of discrimination 
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between two phenomena which are obviously entirely different 
in origin, though the results are to a certain extent related. 
We may distinguish these as 'physiological and psychological 
contrasts. Physiological contrasts are closely connected with 
the plienomena of after-images, perhaps they are the same 
(p. 68 sq.). Psycfwlogical contrasts ai’e essentially different; 
they are usually pushed into the background by the stronger 
physiological contrasts when the impressions are more intense. 
They are distinguished from the physiological by two important 
characteristics. First, they do not reach their greatest intensity 
when the brightness and saturation are greatest, but when 
they are at the medium stages, where the eye is most sen¬ 
sitive to changes in brightness and saturation. Secondly, they 
can be removed by comparison mth an independent object. 
Especially the latter characteristic shows these contrasts to 
be unqualifiedly the products of comparisons. Thus, for 
example, when a grey squai-e is laid on a black ground and 
close by a similar grey square is laid on a white ground and 
all is covered with transparent paper, the two squares appeal* 
entkely different; the one on the black ground looks bright, 
nearly white, that on the white ground looks dark, nearly 
black. Now after-images and irradiations are very weak when 
the brightness of the objects is small, so that it may be 
assumed that the phenomenon described is a psychological 
contrast. If, again, a strip of black cardboard which is also 
covered with the transparent paper, and therefore appears 
exactly the same grey as the two squares, is held in such a 
way that it connects the two squares the contrast will be 
removed entirely, or, at least, very much diminished. If in this 
experiment a colored ground is used instead of the achromatic, 
the grey square will appear very clearly in the appropriate com¬ 
plementary color. But here, too, the contrast can be made to 
disappear thi'ough comparison with an independent grey obj(.‘ct. 
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1*2. PsycMcal contrasts appear also in other spheres of 
sensation so far as the conditions for their demonstration ai^e 
favorable. They are also especially marked in the case of 
feelings and may aiise under proper conditions in the case 
of spacial and temporal ideas. Sensations of pitch are 
relatively most free, for most persons have a well developed 
ability to recognize absolute pitch and this tends to overcome 
contrast. In the case of feelings the effect of contrast is 
intimately connected with their general attribute of develop¬ 
ing toward certain opposites. Pleasurable feehngs especially 
are intensified by unpleasant feehngs immediately preceding, 
and the same holds for many feehngs of relaxation following 
feehngs of strain, as, for example, a feehng of fulfilment 
after expectation. The effect of contrast in the case of spacial 
and temporal ideas is most obvious when the same spacial 
or temporal interval is compared alternately with a longer 
and with a shorter interval. In the tw'O cases the interval 
appears different, in comparison with the shorter it appears 
greater, in comparison with the longer, smaller. Here too the 
contrast between spacial ideas can be removed by bringing 
an object between the contrasted figures in such a way that 
it is possible easily to relate them both to it. 

13. We may regard the phenomena that result from the 
apperception of impressions whose real character differs from 
that expected.^ as special modifications of psychical contrast. 
For example, we are prepared to lift a heavy weight, but in 
the actual lifting of the weight it proves to be lighter, or 
the reverse takes place and we lift a heavy weight instead 
of a light one as we expected: the result is that in the first 
case we underestimate, in the second overestimate the real 
weight. If a series of exactly equal weights of different sizes 
are made so that they look like a set of weights varying regularly 
from a lighter* to a heavier, they will appear to be different in 
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weight when raised. The smallest will seem to he the heaviest 
and the largest to he the lightest. The familiar association that 
the greater volume is connected with the greater mass aids the 
contrast. The varying estimations of the weight, however, is the 
result of the contrast between the real and the expected sen¬ 
sation. 

B. COMPLEX APPERCEPTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

(Synthesis and Analysis.) 

14. When the simple processes of relating and comparing 
are repeated and combined several times, the complex psy¬ 
chical functions of synthesis and analysis arise. Synthesis 
is primarily the product of the rdating activity of apper¬ 
ception, analysis of the comparing activity. 

As a combining function apperceptive synthesis is based 
upon fusions and associations. It differs from the latter in 
the fact that some of the ideational and affective elements 
that are brought forward by the association are voluntarily 
emphasized and others are pushed into the background. The 
motives of the choice can be explained only from the whole 
previous development of the individual consciousness. As a 
result of this voluntary activity the product of this synthesis 
is a complex whole whose components all come from former 
sense-perceptions and associations, but in which the combination 
of these components usually varies more or less from the actual 
impressions and the combinations of these impressions that 
are immediately presented in experience. 

The ideational' elements of a compound thus resulting 
from apperceptive synthesis may be regarded as the substratum 
for the rest of its contents, and so we call such a compound 
in general an aggregate idea. When the combination of the 
elements is peculiar, that is, markedly different from the 
products of the fusion and associations, the aggregate idea 
and each of its relatively independent ideational components 
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is called an idea of imagination or image of imagirmimn. 
Since the voluntary synthesis of elements may vary more 
or less, according to the character of the motives that gave 
rise to it, from the comhinationa presented in sense-perception 
and association, it is obvious that practically no sharp line 
of demarcation can he drawn between images of imagination 
and those of memory. But we have a more essential mark 
of the apperceptive process in the positive characteristic of 
a voluntary synthesis than in the negative fact that the com¬ 
bination does not correspond in character to any particular 
sense-perception. This positive characteristic gives also the 
most striking external difference between images of imagination 
and those of memory. It consists in the fact that the sen¬ 
sational elements of an apperceptive compound are much 
more like those of an immediate sense-perception in clearness 
and distinctness, and generally in completeness and intensity. 
This is easily explained by the fact that the reciprocally 
inhibitory influences which the uncontrolled associations exer¬ 
cise on one another, and which prevent the formation of fixed 
memory-images, are diminished or removed by the voluntary 
emphasizing of certain particular ideational compounds. It is 
possible to mistake images of imagination for real experiences. 
With memory-images this is possible only when they become 
images of imagination, that is, when the memories are no 
longer allowed to arise passively, but are to some extent pro¬ 
duced by the will. G-enerally, too, there are voluntary modi¬ 
fications in them or a mixing of real with imagined elements. 
All our memories are therefore made up of “fancy and truth” ^). 
Memory-images change under the influence of our feelings 
and volition to images of imagination, and we generally deceive 
ourselves with their resemblance to real experiences. 

(“Dichtung und Wahrheit.”) 
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15. From the aggregate ideas thus resulting from apper¬ 
ceptive s 3 rnthesis there arise two forms of apperceptive activity- 
in the opposite direction of analysis. The one is known in 
popular parlance as activity of the imagination^ the second 
as activity of the understanding. The two are by no means 
differentj as might be surmised from these names, but closely 
related and almost always connected with each other. Their 
fundamental determining motives are what distinguish them 
first of all and condition all their secondary differences as well 
as the reaction that they exercise on the synthetic function. 

In the case of the activity of Hmaginatiorf'' the motive is the 
reproduction of real experiences or of those analogous to reality. 
This is the earlier form of apperceptive analysis and rises direct¬ 
ly from associations. It begins with a more or less comprehensive 
aggregate idea made up of a variety of ideational and affective 
elements and embracing the general content of a complex 
experience in which the single components are only indefinitely 
distinguished. The aggregate idea is then divided in a series 
of successive acts into a number of more definite, connected 
compounds partly spacial, partly temporal in character. The 
primary voluntary synthesis is thus followed by analytic acts 
which may in turn give rise to the motives for a new syn¬ 
thesis and thus to a repetition of the whole process with a 
partially modified or more limited aggregate idea. 

The activity of imagination shows two stages of development. 
The first is more passive and arises directly from the ordinary 
memory-function. It appears continually in the train of thought, 
especially in the form of an anticipation of the future, and plays 
an important part in psychical development as an antecedent 
of volitions. It may, however, in an analogous way, appear as 
a representation in thought of imaginary situations or of 
successions of external phenomena. The second, or active^ 
stage of development is under the influence of a fixed idea 
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of .s(»mo ('ud, and thortdore pn'supposes a high degree of volun¬ 
tary coutrol over the imag(>s of imagination, and a strong 
intorf.Toiuv, partly inhil)it(»ry, partly selective, with the 
inem,.ry-imagvs that tend to push themselves into conscious¬ 
ness without voluntary a<-tiou. Even th(> first symthesis of 
tl.e aggregate idea is more systematic. An aggregate idea, when 
one.e fonuial, is held more firmly and subjected to a more 
comidete analysis into its parts. Very (tften th('S(> parts them¬ 
selves are suhordinate aggregate idea.s to which the same 
pr..eess of analysis is .again applied. In this way the principle 
(tf <irganie clivisiim ataaualing to the <>nd in view governs all 
the prodm-ts and proee.sses of aclivi> imagination. The pro- 
duetiotis of >irf show this umst t-learly. Htill, tlume are, in 
the ordinary play of imagiu.ation, the most various intemediate 
stages between passive imagiimtion, or that which arises 
directly from memory, and aetiva* imagination, or that which 
Is fliriHlfcl bv fixinl mds, 

Hi, in with thi*^ rt^prnciuciiou of r(s*il c^xpcriciicOB 

(H* of ;\s inav of as roajj which (umstitutcs 

t.lio iamtout tfi fho .t|>|H‘rrt*ptivo functions that include 
undor tho '*inia‘dnation\ tlu* fiindameutal motive of 

the* 'Ututh^rsfandinif thv prnrpfitw of (ujrmnmts and 
diffrrnnrs and idinrdrritrd (iHjmd betwfm contents 

of r.rpetient*t*, I ■iiderstunditift also starts with aggregate ideas 
in whi<di a iiiinther of e\jH*rieiiceH that an* n‘al or may be 
idoattsi a V risd, art* ^tdiintarilv s<‘( iri ndatioii to on<* anotlu'r 
ami rumlunod tu a uuitar\ whole, Tlie analysis that takes 
jd:u*t» in tlu i tac a\ liu\voua% is turntal by its fundamental 
motivi* in a diticront dirt*etion. It camsiHts not merely in a 
clearer grasp of tla* single eomponents o! tlie aggregate idea^ 
i»ut in tlio 4a!ili dummt i»f tin* umnihihl redations in which these 
<tomponi’ni; ’4:tnd tn ranh other ami whieli wn may (Iwcover 
(lirougl* <aiiii|mrisoii. As soon m such analyses have been made 
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several times, results of the relating and comparing processes 
gained elsewhere can he employed in any particular case. 

As a result of its more strict application of the elementary 
relating and comparing functions, the activity of understanding 
follows definite rules even in its external form, especially 
when it is highly developed. The principle that holds in 
general for imagination and even for mere remembering, that 
the relations of different psychical contents which are apper- 
ceived are presented, not simultaneously, but successively^ so 
that in every case we pass on from one relation to a succeed¬ 
ing — this principle becomes for the activity of understanding, 
a rule of discursive division of aggi'egate ideas. It is expressed 
in the law of the diuility of the logical forms of thoughf 
according to which analysis resulting from relating com¬ 
parison divides the content of the aggregate idea into two 
parts, subject and predicate, and may then separate each 
of these parts again once or several times. These secondary 
divisions give rise to grammatical forms that stand in a logical 
relation analogous to that of subject and predicate, such as 
noun and attributive, verb and object, verb and adverb. In 
this way the process of apperceptive analysis results in a 
judgment. 

For the psychological explanation of judgment it is of 
fundamental importance that it be regarded, not as a syn¬ 
thetic, but as an analytic function. The original aggregate 
ideas that are divided by judgment into their reciprocally 
related components, are exactly like ideas of imagination. The 
products of analysis that result are, on the other hand, not as 
in the case of imagination, images of more limited extent and 
greater clearness, but conceptual ideas, that is ideas which 
stand, with regard to other partial ideas of the same whole, 
in some one of those relations which are discovered through 
the general relating and comparing functions. If -we call the 
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aggregate idea whicli is subjected to such a relating analysis 
a thought^ then a judgment is a division of this thought into 
its components, and a concept is the product of such a division. 

17. Concepts found in this way are arranged in certain 
general classes according to the character of the analyses 
that took place. These classes are the concepts of objects, 
attributes, and states. Judgment, as a division of the ag¬ 
gregate idea, sets an object in relation to its attributes or states, 
or various objects in relation to one another. Since a single 
concept can never, strictly speaking, be thought of by itself, 
but is always connected in the whole idea with one or more 
other concepts, the conceptual ideas are strikingly different 
from the ideas of imagination because of the indefiniteness 
and variableness of the former. This indefiniteness is essen¬ 
tially increased by the fact that a single concept may 
exist in an unlimited variety of modifications, since concepts 
which result from differents cases of like judgment, may form 
components of many ideas that differ in their concrete 
characters. Such general concepts constitute, on account of 
the wide apphcation of relating analysis to different contents 
of judgment, the great majority of all concepts; and they 
have a great number of corresponding single ideational con¬ 
tents. It becomes necessary, accordingly, to choose a single 
idea as a representative of the concept. This gives the con¬ 
ceptual idea a greater definiteness. At the same time there 
is always connected with this idea the consciousness that it 
is merely a representative. This consciousness generally takes 
the form of a characteristic feeling. This conceptual feeling 
may be traced to the fact that obscure ideas, which have 
the attributes that make them suitable to serve as represen¬ 
tations of the concept, tend to force themselves into con¬ 
sciousness in the form of variable memory images. As evidence 
of this we have* the fact that the feeling is very intense so 
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long as any concrete image of the concept is chosen as its 
representative, as, for example, when a particular individual 
stands for the concept man, while it disappears almost entirely 
so soon as the representative idea differs entirely in content 
from the objects included under the concept. Word-ideas 
fulfil this condition and that is what gives them tlieir im¬ 
portance as universal aids to thought. These aids are 
furnished to the individual consciousness in a finished state, 
so that we must leave to social psychology the question of 
the psychological develo 2 )ment of the processes of thought 
active in the formation of language (comp. § 21, A). 

IS. From all that has been said it appears that the 
activities of imagination and understanding are not specifically 
different, but interrelated, inseparable in tlieir rise and mani- 
festations, and based at bottom on the same fundamental 
functions of apperceptive synthesis and analysis. What was 
true of the concept ^^memm'ip holds also of the oonce])ts 
^vnderstanding'' and Hmagmation\ they are names, not of 
unitary forces or faculties, but of complex phenomena made 
up of elementary psychical processes of the usual, not of a. 
specific, distinct kind. Just as memory is a general concept for 
certain associative processes, imagination and understanding are 
general concepts for particular forms of apperceptive activity. 
They have a certain practical value as ready means for the 
classification of an endless variety of differences in the capac¬ 
ity of various persons for intellectual activity. Each class 
thus found may in turn contain an endless variety of grada¬ 
tions and shades. Thus, neglecting the general differences 
in grade, we have as the chief forms of individual imagination 
the 'perceptive and the comhming forms: as the chief forms 
of understanding, the inductive and deductive forms, the 
first being mainly concerned with the single logical relations 
and their combinations, the second more with general con- 
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cepts and their analysis. A person’s talent is his total capacity- 
resulting from the special tendencies of both his imagination 
and understanding. 

§ JS. PSYCHICAL STATES. 

1. The normal state of consciousness upon which the 
discussion of the foregoing paragraphs has been based may 
undergo such a variety of changes that general psychology 
must give up the attempt to discuss them in detail. Then, 
too, the more important of these changes, namely, those which 
are observed in the various forms of nervous diseases, brain- 
diseases, and insanity, belong to special branches of pathology 
which border upon psychology and are more or less dependent 
upon it. All that psychology can do is to indicate the main 
psychical conditions for such abnormal states of consciousness. 
We may distinguish in general, in accordance with what has 
been said about the attributes of psychical processes and their 
interconnection in consciousness three kinds of such con¬ 
ditions. They may consist 1) in the abnormal character of the 
psychical elements, 2) in the way psychical compounds are con¬ 
stituted, and 3) in the way psychical compounds are combined 
in consciousness. As a result of the intimate interconnection 
of these different factors it scarcely ever happens that one of 
these three conditions, each of which may appear in the most 
various concrete forms, is operative alone; but they usually 
unite. The abnormal character of the elements results in the 
abnormity of the compounds, and tliis in turn brings about 
changes in the general interconnection of conscious processes. 

2. The psychical elements, sensations, and simple feelings, 
show only such changes as result from some disturbance in 
the normal relation between them, and their psycho-physical 
conditions. For sensations such changes may be reduced to 
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an increase or decrease of the sensitivity for stimuli (hyper- 
aesthesia and anaesthesia) resulting especially from the action 
of certain physiological influences in the sensory centres. The 
most important psychological symptom in this case is the 
increased excitahility which is one of the most common com¬ 
ponents of complex psychical disturbances. In similar fashion, 
changes in the simple feelings betray themselves in states of 
depression or exaltation as a decrease or increase in the 
affective excitability. These different states may be recognized 
from the way in which the emotions and volitional processes 
occur. Thus, changes in the psychical elements can be demon¬ 
strated only by the influence that they exercise on the 
character of the various psychical compounds. ‘ 

3. The defects in ideational compounds arising from periph¬ 
eral or central anaesthesia are generally of limited im¬ 
portance. They have no far-reaching effect on the inter¬ 
connection of psychical processes. It is essentially .different 
with the relative increase in the intensity of sensations resulting 
from central hyperaesthesia. Its effect is especially important, 
because under such circumstances reproduced sensational ele¬ 
ments may become as intense as external sense-impressions. 
The result may be that a pure memory-image is objectified as 
a sense-perception. This is an hallucination. Or, when ele¬ 
ments are united which are partly from direct external 
stimulation, partly from reproduction, the sense-impression 
may be essentially modified through the intensity of the re¬ 
produced elements. The result is then an illusion of fancy ^). 

1) The expression “illusions of fancy” is used when this class of 
illusions is to he distinguished from the sense-illusions that appear in 
the normal state of consciousness, as, for example, the radiating form 
of the stars, which is due to the refraction of light in the crystalline 
lens, or the varying apparent size of the sun or moon at the horizon 
and. at the zenith. 
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The two are not always distinguishable. In many cases, to 
be sure, particular ideas can be shown to be illusions of 
fancy, but the presence of pure hallucinations is almost 
always doubtful because it is so easy to overlook some direct 
sensational elements. In fact, it is by no means improbable 
that the great majority of so-called hallucinations are illusions. 
These illusions are in their psychological character nothing 
but assimilations (p. 228 q.). They may be defined as 

assimilations in which the reproduced elements predominate. 
Just as normal assimilations are closely connected with suc¬ 
cessive associations, so for the same reason the illusions of 
fancy are closely related to the changes in the associative 
ideational processes to he discussed later (5). 

4. In the case of complex affective and volitional processes 
the abnormal states of depression and exaltation are clearly 
distinguishable from the normal condition. The state of 
depression is due to the predominance of inhibitory, asthenic 
emotions, that of exaltation to a predominance of exciting, 
sthenic emotions, wdiile at the same time we observe, in the 
first case a retardation or complete checking of resolution, 
in the second an exceedingly rapid, impulsive activity of the 
motive. In this sphere it is generally more difficult to draw 
the line between normal and abnormal conditions than in 
that of ideational compounds, because even in normal mental 
life the affective states are continually changing. In patho¬ 
logical cases the change between states of depression and 
exaltation, which are often very striking, appear merely as 
an intensified oscillation of the feelings and emotions about 
an indifference-condition (pp. 34, 80). States of depression 
and exaltation are especially characteristic symptoms of general 
psychical disturbances; their detailed discussion must there¬ 
fore be left to psychical pathology. Greneral psychical dis¬ 
turbances are always symptoms of diseases of the brain, so 
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that these abnormities in affective and volitional {troresses are 
doubtless accomiiauitHl, like* those of the* sensations unel ieheiue, 
by physiological changes. The* nature* of the'se* e*hanges is, 
however, still unknown. VVe e-ati emly surmise, in aceetrelance 
witli the more complex eharaete'r of aftVe*tive* proee‘sse*s, either 
tliat they are* more extt>nsivei than the change's in central 
excitability accompanying hallucinations anel illu,sionH. or that 
they effect the euintnil cortical ri'gions elireetly «-oneern#‘<l in 
apperceptive* pro(u*sst*s. 

5. Counecteel with the'se change's in the senseery cxe'itahility 
and with states eef depressioji and e-xaltatiem, them are* re'gularly 
simultaneous ciianges in the* inte*r<atnne*etion anel eamrse e>f 
psychical proce'.sseis. Using the* conee'pl eeiitsetetusucHs that we* 
empleey to exprews this intereoimeH-lion sp. 'itiU , we niay e;all 
tliese changes almarmul of eviowow/.sm.s.*.', He* long as 

the abnormity is limited to the single* psyelueal e*eimpound,s, 
ideas, emotions, and volitietn.H, <;<mseiousne**.s is e>f e'ourse* 
changed bewause of the* changes in its ('<ii»pe»ne*nts, hut we 
do no speak of an abnormity eif eemsetejusness itse'lf emtil imt 
aieredy the single componuels, hut flmir e'oridiinut!e»ns alsei 
exhibit some imtice'ahlee abueirmitie'S. 'I'heu' alwavs .erine*, to 
be sure, when thee e*le‘me*ntary disturhauci*.s li*-e«mie' gre*atetr, 
since the combination of edenwents te> <*omp*iuuel*. ;tnel eif e’euu' 
pounds with one? anothi‘r are premesse's that pass eemtinueaisly 
into t“ach e)the*r. 

(Jorresponding to the <littVre*nt kinds e»f eennhimitnm tliat 
make up the intercemneeetiem of cemseieiusness p. ’li'A , the'ii* 
may be distinguished in ge‘ne*ral tlirtf kintis of .ilmoniiitie's 
of consciousneess: 1; ediange-s in th** .isses tafsems, i; ehange's 
in the appeuceptive* eximhinations, ami U. ehan}!*’* >« the re* 
lation of the two forms eif eomhination te» each either, 

0. Changes in tmmmtiam ares the tiivf. to ri'iuli, ilireeth 
from the elementary elisturhanees. 'I’lie ine'te'as** eif seojsorv 
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excitability changes normal assimilations into illusions of fancy, 
and this results in an essential disturbance in the associative 
processes of recognition (p. 237): sometimes that which is 
known appears to be unknown, and then again what is unknown 
appears familiar, according as the reproduced elements are 
connected with definite earher ideas, or are derived from 
perceptions that have only a remote relation to one another. 
Tlien, too, the increased sensory excitabihty tends to ac¬ 
celerate the association, so that the most superficial con¬ 
nections, occasioned by accidental impressions or by habit, 
are the ones that predominate. The states of depression 
and exaltation, on the other hand, determine mainly the 
([uahty and direction of the association. 

In a similar manner tlie elementary ideational and affective 
clianges influence apperceptive combinations, either retarding 
or accelerating them, or else determining their direction. 
Still, in these cases all inaihed abnormities in ideational or 
affective processes result in an increase, to a greater or less 
degi*e(‘, of the difficulty of carrying out the processes con¬ 
nected with active attention, so that often only the simpler 
apperceptive combinations are possible, sometimes even only 
those which through practice have become simple associations. 
Connected with the last fact mentioned are the changes that 
take place in tlie relation between apperceptive and associative 
combinations. The influences discussed so far are in the 
main favorable to associations, but unfavorable to apperceptive 
combinations, and one of thci most fj'equent symptoms of a 
far-reaching psycliical abnormity is a, great preponderance 
'.'f associations. This is most obvious wlien the disturbance 
of consciousness is a continually increasing process, as it is 
in many cases of insanity. It is tlien observed that th(‘ 
functions of apperception upon which so-called imagination 
and understanding are based, are inore and more supplanted 
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by associations, xmtil finally the latter are all that remain. 
If the disturbance progresses still further, the associations 
gradually become more limited and confined to certain 
habitual combinations (fixed ideas). Finally this state gives 
place to one of complete mental paralysis. 

7. Apart from mental diseases in the strict sense of the 
term the irregularities of consciousness just discussed are to 
be found in two conditions that appear in the course of 
normal life: in dreams and hypnosis. 

The ideas of dreains come, at. least to a great extent, 
from sensations, especially from those of the general sense, 
and are therefore mostly illusions of fancy, probably only 
seldom pure memory-ideas that have become hallucinations. 
The decrease of apperceptive combinations in comparison with 
associations is also striking, and goes to explain the frequent 
modifications and exchanges of self-consciousness; the con¬ 
fusion of the judgment, etc. The characteristic of dreams 
that distinguishes them from other similar psychical states, 
is to be found, not so much in these, positive, as in their 
negative attributes. The increase of excitability which is 
attested by the halluciaations, is hmited entirely to the sensory 
functions, while in ordinary sleep and dreams the external 
vohtional activity is completely inhibited. 

When the fanciful ideas of dreams are connected with 
corresponding volitional acts, we have the very infrequent 
phenomena of 'sleep-walking which are related to certain 
forms of hypnosis. Motor concomitants are generally limited 
to articulations, and appear as talking in dreams. 

8. Hypnosis is the name applied to certain states related 
to sleep and dreams and produced by means of certain defi¬ 
nite psychical agencies. Consciousness is here generally in 
a condition halfway between waking and sleeping. The 
main cause of hypnosis is s^iggestion^ that is, the communi- 
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cation of an idea strong in affective tone. This generally 
comes in the form, of a command from some other person 
(outward suggestion), hut may sometimes be produced by the 
subject himself, when it is called autosuggestion. The com¬ 
mand or resolution to sleep, to make certain movements, to 
see objects not present or not to see objects that are present, 
etc., — these are the most frequent suggestions. Monotonous 
stimuli, especially tactual stimuli are helpful auxiliaries. Then, 
too, there is a certain disposition of the nervous system of 
still unknown character, which is necessary for the rise of 
the hypnotic state and is increased when the state is repeat¬ 
edly produced. 

The first symptom of hypnosis is the more or less com¬ 
plete inhibition of volition, connected with a concentration 
of the attention on one thing, generally the commands of 
the hypnotize!- (automatism). The subject not only sleeps at 
command, but retains in this state any position that is 
given him, hoAvever unnatural (hypnotic catalepsy^. If the 
sleep becomes still deeper the subject carries out movements 
as directed, to all appearances automatically, and shows that 
ideas suggested to him appear like real objects (somnambulism). 
In this last state it is possible to give either motor or sen¬ 
sory suggestions to go into effect Avhen the subject awakes, 
or even at some later time (terminal suggestions). The 
phenomena that accompany such “posthypnotic effects” render 
it probable that the latter are due either to a j)artial per¬ 
sistence of the hypnosis or (in the case of terinina] sug¬ 
gestions) to a renewal of the hypnotic state. 

9. It appears from all these phenojriena that sleep and 
hypnosis are related states, differing only in that their mode 
of origin is different. They have as common characteristics 
the inhibition of volition, which permits only passive appei- 
ception, and a disposition toward aroused excitability in 
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the sensory centres that brings about an assimilation of 
the sense-impressions which results in hallucinations. The 
characteristics that distinguish them are the complete in¬ 
hibition of volition in sleep, especially of the motor functions, 
and the concentration in hypnosis of the passive attention 
on one thing. This concentration is conditioned by suggestion 
and is at the same time favorable to the reception of further 
suggestions. Still, these differences are not absolute, for in 
sleep-walking the will is not completely inhibited, while on 
the' other hand it is inhibited in the first lethargic stages of 
hypnosis just as in ordinary sleep. 

Sleep, dreams, and hypnosis are, accordingly, in all prol)- 
ability, essentially the same in their psychophysical conditions. 
These conditions are specially modified dispositions to sen¬ 
sational and volitional reactions, and can therefore, like all 
such dispositions be explained on their physiological side 
only by assuming changes in the activity of certain central 
regions. These changes have not yet been investigated 
directly. Still, vre may assume from the psychological symp¬ 
toms that they consist in the inhibition of the activity in 
the regions connected with processes of volition and attention, 
and in the increase in the excitability of sensory centres. 

9a. It is then, strictly speaking, a physiological problem 
to formulate a theory of sleep, dreams, and hypnosis. Apart 
from the general assumption based on psychological symptoms, 
of an inhibition of activity in certain parts of the cerebral cortex, 
and increase in the actmty of other parts, we can apply only 
one general neurological principle with any degree of probability. 
That is the principle of compensation of functions^ according to 
which the inhibition of the activity of one region is always 
connected with an increase in the activity of the others 
interrelated with it. This interrelation may be either direct, 
neurodynanm^ or indirect, vasomotaric. The first is probably due 
to the fact that energy which accumulates in one region as the 
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result of inMbition, is discharged through the connecting fibres 
into other central regions. The second is due to contraction of 
the capillaries as a result of inhibition and a compensating dilation 
of the blood-vessels in other regions. The increased blood supply 
due to this dilation is in turn attended by an increase in the 
activity of the region in question. 

Dreams and hypnosis are often made the subjects of mys¬ 
tical and fanciful hypotheses, in some cases even by psy¬ 
chologists. We hear of increased mental activity in dreams and 
of infiuence of mind on minds at a distance in dreams and 
hypnosis. Especially hypnotism has been used in modern times^ 
in this way, to support superstitious spiritualistic ideas. In con¬ 
nection with ‘^animal magnetism”, which may be completely ex¬ 
plained by the theory of hypnosis and suggestion, and in connection 
with “somnambulism”, there are a great many cases of self- 
deception and intentional humbug. In reality all that can stand 
the light of thorough examination in these phenomena is in general 
readily explicable on psychological and physiological grounds; 
what is not explicable in this way has always proved on closer 
examination to be superstitious self-deception or intentional fraud. 


IV. PSYCHICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


§ 19. PSYCHICAL ATTRIBUTES OF AIJIMALS. 

1. The animal kingdom exhibits a series of mental develop¬ 
ments which may be regarded as antecedents to the mental 
development of man. The mental life of animals shows 
itself to be in its elements and in the general laws of their 
combination everywhere the same as that of man. 

Even the lowest animals (protozoa and coelenterata) mani¬ 
fest vital phenomena that allow ns to infer ideational and 
volitional processes. They seize their food to all appearances 
spontaneously; they flee from pursuing enemies, etc. There 
are also to be found in the lowest stages of animal life 
traces of associations and reproductions and especially pro¬ 
cesses of sensible cognition and recognition (p. 237). They 
reach a more advanced stage of development in higher ani¬ 
mals only through the increase in the variety of ideas and in 
the length of time through which the memory-processes ex¬ 
tend. From the like structure and development of the sense- 
organs we must di*aw the conclusion that the character of 
the sense-ideas are in general the same, the only difference 
being that in the lowest forms of life the sensory functions 
are limited to the general sense of touch, just as in the 
case of the higher organisms in the first stages of their in¬ 
dividual development (p. 39). 

In contrast whith this uniformity of psychical elements 
and their simpler combinations there are great differences in 
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all tiu> procoHstm connectt'd with the development of apper- 
tTphm. Vnmir jij»pt>n'e{)tu)n is never absent as the basis 
for thf 'itrnph' impuisivt^ arts that axe found everywhere, 
hut nt'tiir apjK'n'fption in tlu' fonn of voluntary attention 
to certain impressions aiul a choice between different motives 
prohiihiy ju-ver exists except in the higher animals. Even 
hiire it is liittiteil tti the ithnis and associations aroused by 
inimediate seiisihle itupres.shms, so that we can at most, if at 
all, oni> timi the tied lu'-'iimingH of intellec.tutd processes in 
the proper sense *.f the w<trit, that is activities of imagination 
and undeiNtiuiditi}', evrui in the animals with the highest mental 
devehipment t'tumeeted with this fact is tire other that 
hiftiwT animaU have no developed language, though they are 
able to give expreH .hm to their emotions and even their ideas, 
when theo' are eonneeteil with emotions, through various 
expressive movements often related to those of man. 

*.! 'rhongh the «lev**!opmeni of animals is in general far 
behind th.it of man in spite of the (lualitative likeness of the 
fundamental p'a<-hieal proc.-Hses, still, in two ways it is often 
».uperior Fir4. animal, reach psychical maturity »k»-c 
ri$iHdl;i, and secondly, etut.dti xintflt' furwUmm particularly 
fiivoreil hv the ip.-eial conditions under winch the species 
live-., are tnure highly developed. The faid of more rapid 
malunfv si diovvn hy the early age at which iminy imimals, 
■mme immedi iteiy after hirth. am able to receive ndatively 
clear aarie impre. .iiOi . .ind to exeeaite purposive movements. 
1’o b.- atre, tlo'o- are very great differences jummg higher 
jmmial't in tin . reipeei For example, the chiek just out of 
the .hfU bt-giui to pjrk up grain, while the pup is blind at 
lurtb. and for a long time after clumsy in his movements. 
Vet, the ih vfhtpHi. tit of the ihild seems to be the slowest 
and the mo.» ib pi-mb nt on help .<md care from others, 
a The .pel 1 11 one ihbd drtrhpmi'itt of mttgk fiinctiom 
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in some animals is still more striking. These functions show 
themselves in certain impulsive acts regularly connected 
with the satisfaction of certain needs, either of alimen¬ 
tation, reproduction, or protection, and in the development 
of the sense-perceptions and associations that form the 
motives for such acts. Such specially developed impulses 
are called instincts. The assumption that instincts belong 
only to animal and not to human consciousness is, of course, 
entirely unpsychological, and contradictory to experience. The 
disposition to manifest the general animal impulses, namely, 
the alimentive and sexual impulses, is just as much a connate 
attribute of man as of the animals. The only thing that is 
characteristic is the special highly developed fonn of the 
purposive acts by which many animals reach the ends aimed 
at. Different animals, however, are very different in this 
respect. There are numerous lower and higher animals whose 
acts resulting from connate instincts show as few striking 
characteristics as those of men. It is also remarkable that 
domestication generally tends to do away with the instincts 
that animals had in their wild state, and to develop new 
ones that may generally be regarded as modifications of the 
wild instincts, as, for example, those of certain hunting dogs, 
especially those of bird-dogs and pointers. The relatively 
high development of certain special instincts in animals as 
compared with men, is simply a manifestation of the general 
unsymmetrical development of the former. The whole psychical 
life of animals consists almost entirely of the processes that 
are connected with the predominating instinct. 

4. In general, instincts may be regarded as impulsive acts 
that arise from particular sensations and sense-feelings. The 
physiological sources of the sensations chiefly concerned in 
instincts are the alimentary and gemital organs. All animal 
instincts may, accordingly, he reduced to nlimmtire and 
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sexual instincts, tliongh in connection with the latter, espe¬ 
cially in their more complex forms, there are always auxiliary 
protective and social impulses wdiich may be regarded, from 
the character of their origin, as special modifications of 
the sexual impulse. Among these auxiliary forms must be 
reckoned the impulses of many animals to build houses and 
nests, as in the case of beavers, birds, and numerous insects 
(for example, spiders, wasps, bees, ants), then, too, the instinct 
of animal marriage found chiefly among birds and appearing 
both in the monogamic and polygamic forms. Finally, the 
so-called “animal states”, as those of the bees, of ants, and 
of termites, belong under this head. They are in reality not 
states, but sexual communities, in which the social impulse 
that unites the individuals, as well as the common protective 
impulse, are modifications of the reproduction-impulse. 

In the case of all instincts the particular impulsive acts 
arise from c(‘rtain sense-stimuli partly external, partly internal. 
The acts themselves are to be classed as impulsive acts, or 
simple volitions, since they are preceded and accompanied by 
particular sensations and feelings that serve as simple mo¬ 
tives (p. 85 s([.). The complex, connate character of these acts 
can be explained only from general inherited attributes of 
the nervous system, as a result of which certain connate 
reflex mechanisms are immediately set in action by particular 
stimuli, without practice on the part of the individual. The 
purposive character of these mechanisms must also be re¬ 
garded as a product of general psycho-physical development. 
As further evidence for this have the fact that instincts 
show not only various individual modifications, but even a 
certain degree of higher development through individual 
practice. In this way, the bird gradually learns to build its 
nest better; bees accommodate their hive to changing needs; 
instead of sending out new colonies they enlarge the hive 
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if they have the necessary room. Even ahiutrmal liahits may 
be acquired by a. single couunuuity (if bees erants; the first, 
for example, may learn to rob a neigiiiiorint;' hive in<tead of 
gathering the hon(>y from the {lowers, (<r tht> latter imiy 
acquire the remarkable habit of making the memht'rs of 
another species slaves, or of domestk-ating plant-liee for the 
sake of their honey. 'I'he riM', growth, and tran'-uiissian of 
those habits us we can trace tlann, show eharly the way- 
in which all eomplieated instiuefs may arise. Such an 
instmct never apjienrs alone, hut there art* always miHpkr 
fonns of the same instinct in related elasM*s and sp«‘eies. 
Tims the hoh* that the wall-wasp hores in the wall tti lay 
her eggs in, is a. primitive pattern tif flu* ingi'nious of the 
hon(‘y-he(‘. Iletween thest* two extremt*s as the natural trans¬ 
ition stage we have tin* hive of the ortlinary wasp math* of 
a ftnv hexagonal cells eonstrueteti of eemeidt'd '•tieks and 
halves. 

We may. aeeonHngly. explain the complex inginets as 
de.vehip<»d forms of originally simple im|mh*", that have 
gradually dillerentiatisl more, funl iinire in the course of 
mimherless gfsierations, flirough tla* gradual aeenmni.ition of 
habits that have bemi acipiired Ity iiulivuluuls and then tnms- 
mitletl. Every single hahif is to be regarded as a. da!;e m this 
psychical dt'vt'lopnii'Ut. Its gradual pavstge info a connate 
disposition is to be (‘Xpiaincd as .i jc.ych'i phy seal process of 
practice tbroiigli which comptes voliiiotial act-; gradually pass 
into purposive movements that follow immediat.cly and rt*H>*xly 
the upproiiriate improision. 

5. If we try to answer the genera! tjn.'.iion of the 
(jcnetic trlntiiin nf man to thf tiitiiifiif.i on the ground of a 
comparison of their psyriiical attrilnitcit mud be uilmilted, 
in view of the likeness of (i.svclticai I'lemi'iit-i :iud of their 
simplest and most general form-i of condiiit.-dioii, that it is 
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possible that human consciousness has developed from a lower 
form of animal consciousness* This assumption also finds strong 
support ill the fact that the animal kingdom presents a whole 
series of different stages of psychical development and that 
every human indi\idual passes through an analogous develop¬ 
ment. The doctrine of psychical development thus confirms in 
general the results of the theory of physical evolution, still 
we must not overlook the fact that the differences between 
the psyehkal attiibutes of man and those of the animals, 
as expresscal in the intellectual and affective processes re¬ 
sulting from a})perce})tivc combinations, are much broader 
than the differences in their physical characteristics. Then, too. 
the ^ great stability of the psychical condition of animals, 
which undergoes little change even in domestication, renders 
it exceedingly improbable that any of the present animal 
forms will develop much beyond the limits that they have 
already reached in theiij psychical attributes. 

5 a. The attempts to define the relation of man and animals from 
a psychological point of view vary between two extremes. One of 
these is the predominating view of the old psychology that the higher 
•^ffaculties of mind”, especially “reason”, were entirely wanting in 
animals. The other is the wide-spread opinion of representatives of 
special animal psychology, that animals are fully equal to man in 
all respects, in ability to consider, to judge, to draw conclusions, in 
moral feelings, etc. With the rejection of faculty-psychology the 
first of these views becomes untenable. The second rests on the 
tendency prevalent in popular psychology to interpret all objective 
phenomena in terms of human thought, especially in terms of logical 
reflection. The closer psychological investigation of so-called mani¬ 
festation of intelligence among animals shows, however, that they 
are in all cases fully explicable as simple sensible recognitions and 
associations, and that they lack the characteristics belonging to con¬ 
cepts proper and to logical operations. But associative processes 
pass without a break into apperceptive, and the beginnings of the 
latter, that is simple acts of active attention and choice, appear 
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without any doubt in the case of higlier aiiiiiials so that the 
difference is after all more one of the degree and eem|ilexity of 
the psychical processes than one id" kind, 

imiinets presented a very great diftieulty ttJ i\w idtler 
forms of psychology^ such as the iimiltyAhmry ami flit' intfdlec« 
tualistic theories (§ 2'. Since the attempt to ihHliice these instincts 
from the conditions given in each indivitiiuil case led te an im¬ 
probably high estimation of the pRytdiinil ahility id* the aiiiiiifik 
especially when the instinct was more imniplcK;, the <*oiielusiyit 
was often accepted that instincts are inemnprelnmsilile, or, whiii 
amounts to the same things due to coimatt* ideas, This •n’lognia 
of the instincts’^ ceast^s to he an enigma when wt^ roiii»’ to look 
upon instinctsj as we have done ahiive, as sfaHual torm^ of ini'- 
pulsive action, and to consider them as iiiiiilogous to 
impulsive acts of men and animals, for which have a p-U"’ 
chologicai explanation, This is especially triU'' when we thUow 
the reduction of what were origiiialh tH>ii!|di<‘iited acts, to im¬ 
pulsive or reflex movemeidH in tlie plieiioitifma of liatilt, so t^iculy 
observed in the ease td‘ man, as, for eiamphs tin* luildlnation 
complex nuivemenis in h‘imiiiig to play tin* piiiiio ooimp, p. si|,k 
It is often argued against this thtsiry of instiitei that it. is im¬ 
possible to prove empirically the transmission of a<a|uiretl iittiivt‘lua! 
variations which we have iissuinod, that, tor exaitiphs fliero are 
no certain observations in protd' of the transiniM'Htoii of tnufilatiomN 
as used to be asserted Sii fre«|ueiith% Many biologists mo-i^pt the 
view that all the propertii*s of the ergaiii'^m arist* tlinniyh the 
sedeetkm resulting from the survival of the individual lie 4 
to natural conditions, that all .such proptudies are an'oiifinglv 
deducible from ^Tiiitunil Mcleetiofi'l ami tliul iii t!ii^ wau ahm*- 
changes can be pro<iuc*ed in the genu amt f|i-’c»'iid 

ants. Though it must he aditiituM that an idlrilmfo aegiiirefl ly a 
.shnjle individuah generally 1ms no effect on the dc-.i”M|oh-i4 ,, 4itl, 
there is no apparent reason why hfildtuat acts, wliich arc iiidccfl 
indirectly due to outer iiittural coiiditioic,, luif ilepeiHl pilmaiily r*ii 
the inner psychiu-physical uttriliutes of crgafit-ao, uui% iiof 
eause changes in the nature of the germ wlicn tlic-o act-i a,rc refcsih’d 
through many gcitimatiium, Jtmt as wdl as tle^ direrf iidluenci^ 
of natural selmdioiu As farther evtdmicc lor fhi» view wc tuu#' 
the fact that in Home caws whole tsiiiHici iideau pt^culmr 
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Huivfiiifut't uv tt'chiiical ability in some line (p. 285 ). 
I'his tints itnt: fVfhult' ill mty oast* tho cooperation of natural 
inllu.'uotbut is ill full ivj'rot'mont with the faets of observation 
whiih shnw thill those intluonoo.s act in two ways; first, directly 
in the ‘ that natural s.toction brinp about in the organism 

whilo tho urjc.inhm ivmain.s passivo, and secondly, indirectly in the 
jittvch** phv-uciil roai'ltons that are caust'd by the outer influences, 
and thou in turn «»vt‘ rise to changes in the organism. If we neglect 
the lattfi- fat't. »Vf' imt only lose an important means of accounting 
for lit.' .‘iiowoilK |tnr[iosivf character of animal organisms, but 
furtlo r, .Old KKOc (‘.|tttci.ill>, we render imuossible a psychological 
cjijdiiiMlb-u «'f ih.' gradual devi'lopment of volition and its retro- 
gcaslati*')! iut.* fmrjut tvc retb*\cs as we see it in a large number 

of tHiij'ot.' »■*»pro .uvi- movements l). 

;; hi PSVt'llU'Ati DKVKldlPMKNT OF TEE 
OHILO. 

I 'I’ll.- t.ul tlinl the psyrliiral developiueiit of man is 
r.-guhuii .htutr thuii tiiut of must uuimalH is to be seen in 
the mueli n!nrf 'tnuiniil ninttu'iug «»f his The 

.Inhl, in i»' ttrt-, le.u't'. umueilintely uflor birth to all kinds 
t,f ,. »>■ :iiuiuh, hi'< 4 clr.iHv to impi'cHHums «f touch and 
t.c.t*', ttdii til' l-.th tvrtamty tu th«e.«* of sound. Still, it is 
tiujii.', .ihle to il.-uh! ih.ii fh*' Hjiurial furms of the reaction- 
Duatiutiit'- III oil lh**-'c r.i-a*'. nru due tu inherited retlexes. 
Thr. v. . p.'.’iidh tide fur tin- ehild's crying when affected 
hy fuld ,iud t.u itt.il tmjtiv'i.iuir*, and fur the mimeth*. reflexes 
wlu'u le- lo ti - tt>‘. t. .Utir, ur hitter stthstjuiees. It is prob- 

altlr limt all tie ijiipiv.'. -iutH sire mrumpunied by obsetme 
.on, .Item ,(ud h'cltn;'.. %>i the elmriicter uf the movements 
r .i) not he evjilitmed fiutu til** feelings wliuMC symptonis they 
iH.u li. ..m id.-ivd tu he. Imf must he referred tu connate 
ecutriti }'<(!*■'* trai't'., 

} *M di.ilih u>'t lull;’ 1 I leal" tn eunseiuusness unt d the end uf ttie 
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iirst month, and even then, as the rapid change of moods shov^^s, 
sensations and feelings mhst be relatively very changeable. Tt 
is at about this time that we begin to observe symptoms of 
pleasurable and unpleasurable feelings in the child’s laughter 
and in lively rhythmical movements of liis arms and legs after 
certain impressions. Even the reflexes are not completely 
developed at first — a fact which we can esisiiy understand 
when we learn from anatomy that maliy of the connecting 
fibres between the cerebral centres do not develop until after 
birth. Thus the associative reflex-movements of the two eyes 
are wanting. From the first each of the eyes by itself 
generally turns towards a light, but the movements of the 
two eyes are entirely irregular, and it is only in the course 
of the first three months that the normal coordination 
of the movements of the two eyes with a common fixation- 
point, begins to appear. Even then the developing regularity 
is not to be regarded as a result of complete visual per¬ 
ceptions, but, quite the reverse, as a symptom of the gradual 
functioning of a reflex-centre, vrhich then renders clear visual 
perceptions possible. 

2. It is, generally speaking, impossible to gain any ade¬ 
quate information about the qualitative relations oi psychical 
elements in the child’s consciousness, for the reason that we 
have no certain objective symptoms. It is probable that th(‘ 
number of diff(a'ent tonal sensations, perhaps also the nunilxs’ 
of color-sensations, is very limited. The fact that children two 
years old not infrequently use the wrong names for colors 
ought not however, to be looked upon as unqualified evidence, 
that they do not have the sensation in question. It is much 
more probable that lack of attention and a confusion of the 
names is the real explanation in such cases. 

Towards the end of the first year the differentiation of 
feelings and the related development of the various emotions 
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tiik.- i.la.v, .ni.l Ituw strikingly in tlu- chunicteristic 

tiKtu-i.t.'ii)- tint griuliuilly nrisr. Wfv have un- 
f^aliti-;-. anl joy, then in order, astonishment, 
eKjieet;!t!..n, .ni-.r, ‘4i:ime, envy, etc. Kv.m in these easel 
the .liijn..iiii.il. tor !!(,• .•nmlniuHl movements wliieli express 
tin* rtiinli.m.. dfi..*!u! upon inherited }diysit)logicul attri¬ 

butes of tie' tmiaiiU'. sv-.iem, whieh geuerully ihi not begin 
to fanetiem tuiul aft.'r tin iir.4 few months, in a way anal- 
(»goiis f.t I In- t owtiimnl innervation of the ocular imiscles. 
Ah fttrtluT fudfiifV uf tin; we Irnvt* the fact that not in- 
fre(}uei}lH .peei.d peeiiliaintie.s in the expressive movements 
.ire (nhertjed !o wlo.le f.imtlir'S. 

:s. The pbvoeal eimdttioiis for the rise of apaeinl idem 
are <■1.111) iff 10 ii.efiirm nt mhented rellex-e.oimedions which 
mab- .( lelat'.u'U ruml .ieviilopmimt of tliese ideas possible. 
Itut fn! *!te t'htld the -paeial pei'ceptions seem at tirst to be 
tiiuch )i)*ne nieimtplefi* than they iire in the e:ise of many 
itiiiin.tl. There ,ii'r inattib'itiitioif. of }i;iin when the skin is 
■dunu! (fed. iiHt mi eleti omptoiiiH of luruliwition. ffistinct 
I'nispiji-' i((.i,emeiit-, deselop •fradinitlv from Uit'aimless move¬ 
ment. fh. > .ij. oh t-rved (-ten ill the Jirst. days, hut they do 
not, ,i ,1 mi- h*'i (■■rtstiii and eoiwiimsly purposive until 
anil'.I lo .r.iiil i» , after the twelfth week. Tlie 

turniu"' .4 tlm > te t'.v..ir<i ;i oiiree ol light us generally 
obsert.'d -arh, m la Itr leeariled ;)s reilex. The same 

w true .,f 1!,.- :;t;(.io,t! I oerdiniilion of oeuhir movements. 
iSt;!! it 11 je.dri'nif ttia! 'ihue; witli IhtM* rellexes there an* 
ya. I d id* a , .0 that .dl We call ohsimve is the 

I'radmtl nenjilvtam of ..idea", from verj ertule begiimings. 

for the pj.i't . «itutnoion, iotd h. always interconnected 

with jt. nii-'ijid jdo. .ntlogimd luhstratuiH, Kveii in the child 
O'O'. . 1 ! ed.l 'diottr it-elt t«» it*' dccidodly more rapid in 
il.« <1 .f|njii>'f (;! *!m)( (he of toucli, for the symptom.s 
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of visual localkaticui are certainly uliHtn'valik^ c^arlier tliau 
those of tactual localkatioUj aiul the grasiiiiiir fuoveiiieiits, 
as meutionecl above, do not rea(‘li tlitur full di‘veIo|uueiit 
until aided by the staist^ id night. Th^ iield of himitakr 
vision is much later in its develo|Uttent than that of iiioiiofailar 
vision. The latter shows itsidf iii the disci'iiiiiiiatioii of 
directions in space. The Iiegiiiiiings of the ilevekipiiient of 
a Mil for hinocular vision eoimntle with the first coordination 
of ocular movements and belong, aeeordingty, to tho second 
half of the first yc^ar. The pmrt»ption of of diHlama^, 
and of various tliree-dimeiisioiiul figurt^s reniniiis for n, kntg 
time very imperfect. Kspeeially, dwtaiit olijt^cln are all thought 
to be near at Iiaiul, so that they appi^ar relaiively smalt to 
the child. 

4. Tem^Hmd kkm devetop along with the spaeial ideas. 
The ability to form ri‘gnlar tmiiporal idtsts and the agree* 
ableness of these to the eliild hIiowh itself in the first moiiilis 
in tin* movemimtH of his limbs ami t*s|iecially in the teiideiic.y 
to accompany rliythniH tlmt art* heard, with simitar r!i)t!tiiik*al 
movements. Home* cliiklren ran imilafe correcth, even before 
they can speak, the rlntlimical includes tlial tficj bear, in 
sounds and intonations. Htill, the kknis of longer intervals 
are very imperfect even at flie f*ntl of tin* ftrsi ytsir ajtd later, 
so that a child gives very irregidar jiid»pii*ad^ as to tin* 
duration of different periods and nn to lltiir Hctjiieiicis 

h* The dtwelopmeiit of mssorwif/iecs and of ^implr 
eepiitr gOf*s itami in Imnd with that of *'»pacial 

and tempond ideas. Hyiiiptoins of soiisiblt' r*s'ogiiilioii 

observalile from the very lir.si dnys^ it* iht* nipiiily ac¬ 
quired ability to find the mother^ aiel in the obvious 

habituation to the objefls and persons of the eiiviniiiimait 
Htill, for a long time these asHiieiatioiei coier only very short, 
intervals of time, at first i«ily boitrs, then day.'-*, in 
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the third and fourth years children either forget entirely or 
remember only imperfectly persons who have been absent 
for a few weeks. 

The case with attmUon is similar. At first it is possible 
to concentrate it upon a single object only for a very short 
time, and it is obvious that passive apperception which always 
follows the predominatiag stimulus, that is the one whose 
affective tone is strongest (p. 217), is the only form present. 

the first weeks, however, a lasting attention begiUs to 
show itself in the way the child fixates and follows objects 
for a longer time, especially if they are moving; and at the 
same time we have the first trace of active apperception in 
the ability to turn voluntarily from one impression to another. 
Prom this point on, the ability becomes more and more fully 
developed; still, the attention, even in later childhood, 
fatigues more rapidly than in the case of adults, and requires 
a greater variety of objects or a more frequent pause for 
rest. 

6- The development of self-consdoitsTiess keeps pace with 
that of the associations and apperceptions. In judging of 
this development we must guard against accepting as signs 
of self-consciousness any single symptoms, such as the child’s 
discrimination of the parts of his body from objects of his 
environment, his use of the word “I”, or even the recognition 
of his own image in the mirror. The adult savage who has 
never seen his own reflected image before, takes it for some 
other person. The use of the personal pronoun is due to 
the child’s imitation of the examples of those about him. 
This imitation comes at very different times in the cases of 
different children, even when their intellectual development 
in other respects is the same. It is, to be sure, a symptom 
of the presence of self-consciousness, but the first beginnings 
of self-consciousness may have preceded this discrimination 
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in speech by a longer or shorter period of time as the case 
may be. Again, the discrimination of the body from other 
objects is a symptom of exactly the same Mnd. The re¬ 
cognition of the body is a process that regularly precedes 
that of the recognition of the image in the mirror, but one 
is as Httle a criterion of the beginning of self-consciousness 
as the other. They both presuppose the existence of some 
degree of self-consciousness beforehand. Just as the developed 
self-consciousness is based upon a number of different con- 
ditipns (p. 221), so in the same way the self-consciousness of 
the child is from the first a product of several components, 
partly ideational in character, pajify affective and volitional. 
Under the first head we have th§ discrimination of a constant 
group of ideas, under the second the development of certain 
interconnected processes of attention and volitional acts. The 
constant group of ideas does not necessarily include all parts 
of the body, as, for example, the legs, which are usually 
covered, and it may, as is more often the case, include 
external objects, as, for example, the clothes generally worn. 
The subjective affective and volitional components, and the 
relations that exist between these and the ideational com¬ 
ponents in external volitional acts, are the factors that exercise 
the decisive influence. Their greater influence is shoTO 
especially by the fact that strong feelings, especially those 
of pain, very often mark in an individual’s memory the first 
moment to which the continuity of his self-consciousness 
reaches back. But there can be no doubt that a form of 
self-consciousness, even though less interconnected, exists even 
before this first clearly remembered moment, which generally 
comes in the fifth or sixth year. Still, since the objective 
observation of the child is not supplied at first with any 
certain criteria, it is impossible to determine the exact momt^nt 
when self-consciousness begins. Probably the traces of it 
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begin to appear in the first weeks; after this it continually 
becomes clearer under the constant influence of the conditions 
mentioned, and increases in temporal extent just as conscious¬ 
ness in general does. 

7. The development of will is intimately connected with 
that of self-consciousness. It may be inferred partly from 
the development of attention described above, partly from 
the rise and gradual perfection of external volitional acts, 
whose influence on self-consciousness has just been mentioned. 
The immediate relation of attention to will appears in the 
fact that symptoms of active attention and voluntary action 
come at exactly the same time. Very many animals execute 
immediately after birth fairly perfect impulsive movements, 
that is, simple volitional acts. These are x'endered possible 
by inherited reflex-mechanisms of a complex character. The 
new-born child, on the contrary, does not show any tract^s 
of such impulsive acts. Still, we observe in th(‘ first days 
the earliest l)eginnings of simple volitional acts oi an iiii- 
])ulsive character, as a result of the reflexes caused by sen¬ 
sations of hunger and l)y tlu* sense-])(‘rc(‘[)tions (?onn(H‘ted 
with app(‘asing it. These are to be seen in the evident qiu'st 
after th(‘. sourc(‘s of nourishment. With the obvious growth 
of attention conu' the volitional a(ds connectc'd wi^h iiii- 
])r(‘ssions of sight and hearing: the child purj>oseh', no longer 
m(u*(dy in a retl(‘x way, follows visual objects, and turns 
his head towards the noises tliat lie hears. IMiich lat('r come 
the movenuaits of thc‘ outer muscles of the linil)s and trunk. 
These, especially the muscles of the limbs, show from the 
first lively movements, generally repeatcal time and tiuu' 
again. Th(‘S(‘ movements are accompanied by all possilile feel¬ 
ings and emotions, and when tli(‘ latti'r become differentiated, 
the movenuaits begin gradually to exhibit certain differeneaxs 
characteristic*, for th(‘ (piality <‘f tlu^ cunotions. The chief 
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difference consists in the fact that rh 3 rthniical movements 
accompany pleasurable emotions, while arrhythmical and, as a 
rule, violent movements result when the emotions are un- 
pleasurable. These expressive movements, which must be 
looked upon as reflexes attended by feelings, then, as soon 
as the attention begins to turn upon the surroundings, pass 
as occasion offers into ordinary voluntary expressive move¬ 
ments. Thus, the child shows thi’ough the different accom¬ 
panying symptoms that he not only feels pain, annoyance, 
anger, etc., but that the wishes to give expression to these 
emotions. The first movements, however, in which an ante¬ 
cedent motive is to be ri cognized beyond a doubt, are the 
grasping move/nimts which begin in the twelfth to the four¬ 
teenth week- Especially^ at first, the foot takes part in these 
movements as well as the hand. We have here also the first 
clear symptoms of sense-perception, as well as the first in¬ 
dications of the existence of a simple volitional process made 
up of motive, decision, and act. Somewhat later intentional 
imitative movements are to be observed. Simple mimetic 
imitations, such as puckering the lips and frowning, come 
first, and then pantomimetic, such as doubling up the fist, 
beating time, etc. Very gradually, as a rule not until after 
the beginning of the second half of the first year, complex 
volitional acts develop from these simple ones. The oscillation 
of decision, the voluntary suppression of an intended act or 
one already begun, commence to be clearly observable at 
this period. 

LeaQuing to u'alk, which usually begins in the last third 
of the first year, is an important factor in the development 
of voluntary acts in the proper sense of the term. Its im¬ 
portance is due to the fact that the going to certain particular 
places furnishes the occasion for the rise of a number of 
conflicting motives. The learning itself is to be regarded as 
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a process in wliicli the development of the will and the effect 
of inherited dispositions to certain particular combinations of 
movements are continually interacting upon each other. The 
first impulse for the movement comes from volitional motives; 
the purposive way in which it is earned out, however, is 
primarily an effect of the central mechanism of coordination, 
which in turn is rendered continually more and more purposive 
as a result of the indi\iduars practice directed by liis will. 

S. The development of the cliild’s ability to speak follows 
that of his other volitional acts. This, too, depends on the 
cooperation of inherited modifications in the central organ 
of the nervous system on one hand, and outside influences 
on the other. The most important outside influences in this 
case are those that come from the speech of those about the 
child. In this respect the development of speech corresponds 
entirely to that of the other expressive movements, among 
which it is, from its general psycho-physical character, to be 
classed. The earhest articulations of the vocal organs appear 
as reflex phenomena, especially accompanying pleasurable 
feelings and emotions, as early as the second month. After 
that they increase in variety and exliibit more and more the 
tendency to repetition (for example, ba-ba-ba, da-da-da-da, 
etc.). These expressive sounds differ from those of many 
animals only in their greater and continually changing variety. 
They are produced on all possible occasions and without any 
intention of communicating anything, so that they are by no 
means to be classed as elements of speech. Through the in¬ 
fluence of those about the child these sounds generally become 
elements of speech after the beginning of the second year. This 
result is brought about chiefly by certain imitative movements. 
It comes, in the form of sound-sensations, from two sides. On 
the one hand, the (diild imitates adults, on the other, adults 
imitate the child. In fact, as a ndic it is the adults who 
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begin the imitating; they repeat the involuntary articulations 
of the child and attach a particular meaning to them, as, 
for example, “pa-pa” for father, “ma-ma” for mother, etc. 
It is not until later, after the child has learned to use thes(' 
sounds in a particular sense through intentional imitation, 
that he repeats other words of the adults’ language also, and 
even then he modifies them to fit the stock of sounds that 
he is able to articulate. 

Gestures are important as means by which adults, more 
instinctively than voluntarily, help the child to understand 
the words they use. These are generally indicative gestures 
towards the objects; less frecjuently, ordinarily only in the 
case of words meaning some activity such as strike, cut, 
walk, sleep, etc., they take the form of depicting gestures. 
The child has a natural understanding for tli'^se gestures, 
but not for words. Even the onomatopoetic words of child- 
speech (such as bow-bow for dog, etc.) never become intelligible 
to him until the objects have been frequently pointed out. 
The child is not the creator of these words, l)ut it is rather 
the adult who seeks instinctively to accommodate himself in 
this respect also to the stage of the child’s consciousness. 

All this goes to show that the child’s learning to speak 
is the result of a series of associations and apperceptions in 
whose formation both the child and those about him take 
part. Adults voluntarily designate particular ideas with certain 
words taken from the expressive sounds made by^ the child, 
or with onomatopoetic words made arbitrarily after the pattern 
of the first class. The child apperceives this combination of 
word and idea after it has been made intelligible to him 
with gestures, and associates it with his owm imitative articu- 
lative movements. Following the pattern of these first apper¬ 
ceptions and associations the child then forms others, hr 
imitating of his own accord more and more the words anrl 
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vfrliul • Miitiniui.tittn'. ihnl !«• !UTiiU*ntally heani adults uang, 

;«ui lt\ iitakuK! th** ;i|»j>n*|>riatt'UNsufiuti(ms with their meaninp. 
1V w!t»4*‘ {trtH'. H, thus tin* result «{ a psychical interaction 
lictwi'cn the ciulti iuui those ahout him. The miunda are at 
tii-st |ir*»d«( t(l In the t hihl ahtne, tlmsc ahuut him take up 
{lies.' -.(tUHtls (uti nr.tkc »s(* of them for pmiiost's of speech. 

U The titiai ticu'li.jtmciit that cmcH from all the simpler 
ju'Mi'r .rt". thu ' )'.»(• discusswl. is that of t\w amiplex funetimis 
of that t* the rclaliuK ami civiuparing activities, 

sit' ,t. . >4 nofKtuwti.iu ami undcr.st!mdm)r made up 

uf ihr .1' 17 

H ejitiie . oiishiiiatioii ill its tii'Ht hirm is exclusively 
tlc' titidtPi that is thtM'omhiuation, analysis, 

ami r.-i.tur' m!' I iijn I't-!.* '..'lisihlc ulcas. Thus, individual 
ilrvrS.ijimtiif foir.'ltMi <te, tthat h;»s hmi said in fjciicral about 
ihe i.'h*'.ii i.f th«”4c funt'iams p,‘ItMl'. On the basis 

,if th, . ill* (.-a .n-ofwtiou of immediate hn- 

prf’f.jni). HsSii t u'j. i' th.'i'e arises in the child, as soon 

ii., hi. ti (H'liti.m s* ..Iiioa'd, a tendency to form such 

.■..mhiirfta'U. ■v-.iuotauU Tim nninlH-r of memory-elements 
.•...(.l.aoii' osti, the and ioltled to it, furnish 

H* voi, .1 v..f . *ii.- i-'i tie' f.-rtihti <4 the indhiduid ehild's 
•.w-c'-.n A ,, ?ln'. fomlnmnst activity td inwKiimtion 

i.r. h'"tis: ..jeia* )i show i itself with an impulsive 

til'.* tie- -hthl s ufijl.h- to rent'.f, for there is not as 
. 1 . nt the . - ».t olMh a.iu activity of the understanding 

III t|. Dif.'lte. tu.d .wIh rcgulathiK and inhibiting 

• h-.' free >41.. p .4 5l;« nh ,ei of •.jmmm.itioU- 

‘I'Ki. «};< li.-' i>'ii " l.ttoi'a loel i't<u|.!(ii« '.f ideas in imagination 
I, t.d «i*5. i.4'4..,i»..l anpul.e, mmmg to ftml for the 

:.if ifisii' > ill jmmedmte seHse«pen‘eption, how- 

•‘U'( n'jt' f;,'.t'Ot.n,* point. may h«r 'ritis is what gives 
l;-,.- fo tl:>‘ -Lidfi M«|o4e' Tile earliest giiHtes of til0 
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child are those of pure imagination; wMle, on the contrary, 
those of adults (cards, chess, lotto, etc.) are almost as exclusively 
intellectual games. Only where aesthetical demands exert an in¬ 
fluence are the games of adults the productions of the imagina¬ 
tion (drama, piano-playing, etc.), but even her ^ Ihey are not 
wholly untrammeled like those of the child, but are regulated 
by the understanding. When the play of a child takes its natural 
course, it shows at different periods of its development all 
the intermediate stages between the game of pure imagination 
and that in which imagination and understanding are united. In 
the first years this play consists in the production of rhyth¬ 
mical movements of the arms, and legs, then the movements 
are carried over to external objects as well, with preference 
to such objects as give rise to auditory sensations, or such 
as are of bright colors. In their origin these movements are 
obviously impulsive acts aroused by certain sensational stimuli 
and dependent for their pimposive coordination on inherited 
traits of the central nervous organs. The rhythmical order 
of the movements and of the feelings and sound-impressions 
produced by them, obviously arouse pleasurable feelings, and 
this very soon results in the voluntary repetition of the move¬ 
ments. After this, during the first years, play becomes gradu¬ 
ally a voluntary imitation of the occupations and scenes that 
the child sees about him. The range of imitation then widens 
and is no longer limited to what is seen, but includes a free 
reproduction of what is heard in narratives. At the same 
time the interconnection between ideas and acts begins to 
follow a more fixed plan. This is the regulative influence of 
the activity of understanding, which shows itself in the games 
of later childhood in perscribed rules. This development is 
often accelerated through the influence of those about the 
child and through artificial forms of play generally invented 
by adults and not always suited to the child’s imagination; 
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still, the development is to he recognized as natural and 
necessarily conditioned hy the reciprocal interconnection of 
associative and apperceptive processes, since it agrees with 
the general development of the intellectual functions. The 
way in wliich the proces.ses of imagination are gradually 
curtailed and the functions of understanding more and more 
employed, renders it prohahle that the curtaihng is due not 
so much to a quantitative decrease of imagination as to an 
obstruction of its action through abstract thinking. 'Wlien 
this has once set in, because of the predominating exercise 
of abstract thinking, the activity of imagination may itself 
through lack of use be interfered with. Tliis view seems to 
be supported by tlie fact that savages usually have all through 
their lives an imaginative play-impulse reliited to that of the child. 

10. From imaginative forms of thought as a starting- 
point the functions of under.<ttandinci develop very graduallv 
in the way already described (p. 2G4). Aggregate ideas that are 
presented in sense-perception or formed by the combining 
activity of imagination are divided into then conceptual 
components, into objects and their attributes, into objects 
and their activities, or into the relations of different objects 
to one another. The decisive symptom for the rise of the 
functions of understanding is therefore the formation of 
concepts. On the other hand, actions that can be explained 
from the point of view of the observer by logical reflection, are 
by no means proofs of the existence of such reflection on 
the part of the actor, for they are very often obviously 
derived from associations, just as in the case of animals. 
In the same way there may be the first beginnings of speech 
without abstract thinking in any proper sense, since words 
refer originally only to concrete sensible impressions. Still, 
the more perfect use of language is not pos.sible until ideas 
are conceptually analyzed, related, and transferred, even 
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though the processes are in each case entirely concrete and 

sensible. The development of the function^ of understanding 
and that of speech accordingly go hand in hand, and the 
latter is an indispensable aid in retaining concepts and fivmg 
the operations of thought. 

10 a. Child-psychology often sufifers from the same mistake 
that is made in animal psychology: namely, that the observations 
are not interpreted objectively, but are filled out with subjective 
reflections. Ihus, the earliest ideational combinations, which are 
in reality purely associative, are regarded as acts of logical 
reflection, and the earliest mimetic expressive movements, as, for 
example, those of a new-born child due to taste-stimuli, are looked 
upon as reactions to feelings, while they are obviously at first 
nothing but connate reflexes which may, indeed, be accompanied 
by obscure concomitant feelings, but even these can not be 
demonstrated with certainty. The ordinary view as to the devel¬ 
opment of volition and of speech, labors under a like miscon¬ 
ception. Crenerally there is a tendency to consider the child’s 
language, because of its peculiarities, as a creation of his own'. 
Closer observation, however, shows that it is created by those 
about km, though in doing this they use the sounds that the 
child himself produces, and conform as far as possible to his 
stage of consciousness. Thus it comes that some of the very 
detailed and praise-worthy accounts of the mental development of 
the child in modem literature can serve only as sources for 
finding objective facts. Because they stand on the basis of a 
reflective popular psychology, their psychological deductions require 
correction along the lines marked out above. 

§ 21. DEVELOPMEOT OF MEXTAL COIVIMUOTTIES. 

1. Just a.s the psycliical development of the child is tlie 
resultant of his interaction with his environment, so matured 
consciousness stands continually in relation to the mental 
community in which it has a receptive and an active part. 
Among most animals such a community is entirely wanting. 


,•? 21 . Deeelopnmit of Mental Communities. 997 

In animal marriage, animal states, and flocks, we have only 
incomplete forerunners of mental conuminities, and they axe 
generally lunited to the accomplisliment of certain single 
ends. The more lasting forms, animal mairiage and the 
falsely named animal states (p. 27f)), are really sexual com¬ 
munities; the more transient forms or flocks, as, for example, 
flocks of migratory birds, are communities for protection. In 
all these cases it is certain instincts that have grown more 
and more fixed through transmission, which hold the individ¬ 
uals together. The community, therefore, shows the same 
constancy as instinct in general, and is very little modified 
by tlie influences of individuals. 

WhAe animal communities are, thus, mere enlargements 
of the indiridual existence, aiming at certain physical vital 
ends, hiiman development seeks from the first so to unite 
the individual with his mental environment that the whole 
is capable of development, serving at once the satisfaction of 
the physical needs of life and the pursuit of the most various 
mental ends, wliile permitting also great variations in these 
ends. As a result the forms of human society are exceed- 
mgly variable. The more fully developed forms, however, 
enter into a continuous train of Mstorical development which 
extends the mental ties that connect individuals almost un¬ 
limitedly beyond the bounds of immediate spacial and temporal 
proximity. The final result of this development is the forma¬ 
tion of the notion of himmdty as a great general mental 
community which is divided up according to the special 
conditions of life into single concrete communities, peoples, 
states, civihiied societies of various kinds, races, and families. 
The mental community to which the individual belongs is, 
therefore, not owe, but a changing plurality of mental unions 
which are interlaced in the. most manifold ways and become 
more and more numerous as development progresses. 
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2. T1h‘ i)r(9)lom of tracing tltn‘f‘lojiiiit*iits in tlioir 
concToto ftaius i>r even in their irtnua-til iiiten’teiinHliuii. In*- 
longs ti» tlu‘ history of eivilizutiiOi and to gtaito*al history, 
lud t(» |Ksy(*hology. Stillj wt‘ must give s<j|iie aeetiuut ht^n* 
of the gtmeral psyehieul tMoulitioiis aiul tho jiMehiee! |a*u« 
eesses arising from tluvsn eoiiditauis that serial 

from iiulividual lifta 

The eondithai which is a prime ef mery itieiifai 

ctnumunity at its lH\ginuiiig, ami a eotitiiuuilly factor 

in its furtlua* development, is the /Wi/r//#w r/spesr/r This 
is what maki‘s the developiiimit of iiieutnl csuniiimiities iVtuii 
individual existtmees psyeladegiiaill}' pesHitih*. In its lingin it 
eonies from tin* expr«‘ssi\e imoeiiieufs of the iiidiudtial, liitt 
as a result td' its dfoeli^pineiit it the iiide^jiiiHalile 

form for all the <*oiimioii mmital coiiteiifH, Tlirse 4'eitiiiioii 
contents^ or the mental processes which In4«aig to f!ir witoit* 
community, may he dividml into //co tdasM^Hj wldcit are tmaadv 
interndated eomp«ments of siHual life^ mit distinct proci^H^ieH 
any more tlian an* tie* proc'esses of ideafioii and \idilio-ii 
in itnlividiial e\pt»rieiu*e. Tie* tir^t iif tlase clav^»r-. fhal 
of the (Hitnitiiiit ifk'its, wlna’c wt* tiiat t'sptaial!) the :ii ci^pted 
<'onclusums tm tlu‘ questiouH of tin* and 'aeitifireiiis* 

of tlte world " tlie.sf* are tip* miiikoltiijital dde* 'Otsiitd 

class consists of tin* co/i/n/oi/ ncd/ivs ej' re/i|eei, wliiclt 
correspotnl to tin* coiiiinoii idisas and tlieir afli’iidaia fcrliiiit'^ 
and eititdii)iis - tlie\e art* tin* ///ich tif rnv/#eii, 

A 

9* We (khtain no inffirmatton in repird to tlic ffrmml 
detebpmeni af\sptrth from tin* iinliudii.d df*udo|ifiitaif nf 
the cliihly laaamse here the lar*it*r part tif thr |irtire:4.-* di‘j.«ani'^ 
on those alamt him rather tluiii on !iii«%e|f ji i\ii Htdl 
the fact that the child leariis to speak at all. *4iott 4 fhat in* 
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lias psycliical and pliysical traits favorable to the reception 
of language when it is comniunicated. In fact, it maj- be 
assumed that these traits would, even if there were no com¬ 
munications from without, lead to the development of some 
kind of expressive movements accompanied by sounds, wdiich 
would form an incomplete language. This supposition is 
justified by observations on the deaf and dumb, especially 
deaf and dumb children who have growm up without any 

systematic education. In spite of this lack of education, an 

energetic mental intercourse may take place between them. 
In such a case, how'cver, since the deaf and dumb can per¬ 
ceive only visual signs, the intercourse must depend on the 
development of a natural gestiire-lwigtiage made up of a 
combination of significant expressive movements. Feelings 
are in general expressed by mimetic movements, ideas by 

pantomimetic, either l)y pointing at the object with the 

finger or by drawing some kind of picture of the idea in 
the air, that is, by means of indicative or depicting gestures 
(p. 173). There may even be a combination of such signs 
corresponding to a series of successive ideas, and thus a land 
of sentence may' be formed, by means of which things are 
described and occurrences narrated. This natural gesture- 
language can never go any' further, however, than the com¬ 
munication of concrete sensible ideas and their interconnection. 
Signs for abstract concepts are entirely wanting. 

4. The primitive development of articulate language can 
hardly be thought of except after the analogy of the rise 
of this natural gesture-language. The only difference is that 
in tliis case the ability to hear results in the addition of a third 
form of movements to the mimetic and pantomimetic move¬ 
ments. These are the articidatoi'y movements, and since they 
are much more easily perceived, and capable of incomparably 
more various modification, it must of necessity follow that 
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they soon exceed tlie others in importance. But just as 
mimetic and pantomimetic gestures owe their intelligibility to 
the immediate relation that exists between the character of 
the movement and its meaning, - so here also we must pre¬ 
suppose a like relation between the original articulatory 
movement and its meaning. Then, too, it is not improbable 
that articulation was at first aided by accompanying mimetic 
and pantomimetic gestures. As evidence for this view w^e 
have the unrestrained use of such gestures by savages, and 
the important part they play in the child's learning to speak. 
The development of articulate language is, accordingly, in 
all probability to be thought of as a process of diffenuitiation, 
in wdiich the articulatory movements have gradually gained 
the permanent ascendency over a number of different variable 
expressive movements that originally attended them, and have 
dispensed wdth these auxiliary movements as they themselves 
gained a sufficient degree of fixity. Psychologically the pro¬ 
cess may be divided into two acts. The first consists in the 
expressive movements of the individual member of the com¬ 
munity. These are impulsive volitional acts, among wdiich 
the movements of the vocal organs gain the ascendency over 
the others in the effort of the individual to communicate 
with his fellows. The second consists in the subsequent 
associations between sound and idea, wdiich gradually liecome 
more fixed, and spread from the centres where they originat(^d 
through wider circles of «o^ety. 

5. From the first there are other physical and psychical 
conditions that take part in the formation of language and 
produce continual and unceasing modifications in its com¬ 
ponents. Such modifications may be divided into two classes: 
those of sound and those of meaning. 

The first class have their physiological cause in the 
gradual changes that take place in the physical structure of 
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the vocal organs. These changes are, to a great extent at 
least, either physically or psycho-physically conditioned They 
come partly from the general changes which the transition 
from a savage to a civilized condition produces in the phys¬ 
ical organism, partly from the special conditions that result 
from increased practice in the execution of articulatory 
movements. Many phenomena go to show that the gradually 
increasing rapidity of articulation is of especially great in¬ 
fluence. Then, too, the words that are in any way analogous 
effect one another in a way that indicates the interference 
of the psychical factor of association. 

As the change in sound modifies the outer form of words, 
so the change in meaning modifies their inner content The 
original association between a word and the idea it expresses 
is modified by the substitution of another different idea. 
This process of substitution may be several times repeated 
with the same word. The change in the meaning of words 
depends, therefore, on a gradual modification of the asso¬ 
ciative conditions determining the ideational complication that 
shall arise in the fixation-point of consciousness when a "word 
is heard or spoken. It may, accordingly, be briefly defined 
as a shifting of the ideational component of the complications 
connected with articulate sounds (p. 234). 

These changes in the sound and meaning of words operate 
together in bringing about the gradual disappearance of the 
originally necessary relation between sound and meaning, so 
that a word finally comes to be looked^ upon as a mere ex¬ 
ternal sign of the idea. This process is so complete that 
even those verbal forms in which this relation seems to be 
still retained, onomatopoetic words, appear to be, for the 
most part, products of a relatively late and secondary assim¬ 
ilative process which seeks to reestablish the lost affinity 
between sound and meaning. 
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Another important consequence of this combined action 
of changes in sound and meaning, is to be found in the fact 
that many words gradually lose entirely theii* original con¬ 
crete sensible significance, and become signs of general con- 
cepts and means for the expression of the apperceptive 
relating and comparing functions and theii* products. In 
this way abstract thinking is developed. It would be im¬ 
possible without the change in meaning of words upon which 
it is based and it is, therefore, a product of the psychical and 
psycho-physical interactions from which the progressive devel¬ 
opment of language results. 

6. Just as the components of language, or words, are under¬ 
going a continual development in sound and meaning, so in 
the same way, though generally more slowly, changes are 
going on in the combinations of these components into com¬ 
plete wholes, that is, in sentmces. No language can be 
thought of without some such syntactic order of its words. 
Sentences and words are, therefore, equally primitive as 
psychological forms of thought. In a certain sense the sen¬ 
tence may even be called the earlier, for, especially in the 
more incomplete stages of language, the words of a sentence 
are so uncertainly distinguished that they seem to be nothing 
but the products of a breaking up of an originally unitary 
thought expressed by the whole sentence. There is no uni¬ 
versal rule foi* the order of words, any moi*e than there is 
for the relation of sound to meaning. The order that logic 
favors with a view to the relations of reciprocal logical de¬ 
pendence between concepts, has no psychological universality; 
it appears, in fact, to be a fairly late product of development, 
due in part to arbitrary convention, and approached only 
by the prose forms of some modem languages which are 
S 3 mtactically nearly fixed- The original principle followed 
in apperceptive combination of words is obviously this, the 
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order of the words corresponds to the succession of ideas. 
Especially those parts of speech that represent the ideas 
which arouse the most intense feelings and attract the atten¬ 
tion, are placed first. Following this principle, certain re¬ 
gularities in the order of words are developed in any given 
community. In fact, such a j^egularity is to be observed 
even in the natural gesture-language of the deaf and dumb. 
Still, it is easy to understand that the .most various modi¬ 
fications in this respect may appear under special circumstances, 
and that the possible range of these modifications is very 
great. In general, however, the habits of association lead 
more and more to the fixation of particular syntactic forms, 
so that a certain rigidity usually results. 

Apart from the general laws presented in the discussion 
of apperceptive combinations, and there, shown to arise from 
the general psychical functions of relating and comparing 
(pi 264), the detailed discussion of the characteristics of syn¬ 
tactic combinations and their gradual changes, must be left, 
in spite of their psychological importance, to social psy¬ 
chology, because they depend so much on the specific dis¬ 
positions and conditions of civilization in a given community. 

B. MYTHvS. 

7. The development of myths is closely related to that 
of language. Mythological thought is based, to be sure, 
just as language itself, upon certain attributes that are never 
lost in human consciousness; still, these attributes an* modi¬ 
fied and hmited by a great variety of influences. As the 
furidaniental function which in its various forms of activity 
gives rise to all mythological ideas, we have a characteristic* 
kind of apperception belonging to all naive consciousness ami 
suitably designated by the name personifying a])perc»‘i)tioTi. 
It consists in the complete determination of the a])perc(dved 
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objects through the nature of the perceiving subject. The 
subject not only sees his own sensations, emotions, and 
voluntary movements reproduced in the objects, but even his 
momentary affective state is in each case especially influential 
in determining his view of the phenomena iierceived, and in 
arousing ideas of their relations to his own existence. As 
a necessary result of such a view' the same p)erso}ial attri¬ 
butes that the subject finds in himself are assigned to the 
object. The mnev attributes, of feeling, emotion, etc., are 
neyei omitted, while the oiitev attributes of voluntary action 
and other manifestations like those of men, are generally 
dependent on movements actually perceived. The savage may 
thus attribute to stones, plants, and works of art, an inner 
capacity for sensations and feelings and their resulting effects, 
but he usually assumes immediate action only in the case of 
mo\ing objects, such as clouds, heavenly bodies, winds, etc. 
In all these cases the personification is favored by associative 
assimilations wliich may readily reach the intensity of illusions 
of fancy (p. 268). 

S. Myth-making, or personifying, ap})erception is not to 
be regarded as a special form or even as a distinct su1)-form 
of apperception. It is nothing but the natural inceptive stage 
of apperception in general. The child shows continually 
obvious traces of it, partly in the activities of his imagination 
in play (p. 293), partly in the fact that strong emotions, 
especially fear and fright, easily nrouse illusions of fancv 
with an affective character analogous to that of the emotion. 
In this case, however, the manifestations of a tendency to 
form myths are early checked and soon entirely suppressed 
through the influences of the child’s environment and education. 
With savage and partly cmlized peoples it is different. There 
the surrounding influences present a wdiole mass of mythological 
ideas to the individual consciousness. These, too, originated 
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in the minds of individuals, and have gradually become fixed 
in some particular community, and in continual interrelation 
with language have, like the latter, been transmitted from 
generation to generation and become gradually modified in 
the transition from savage to civilized conditions. 

9. The direction in which these modifications take place, 
is determined in general by the fact that the affective state 
of the subject at the time is, as above remarked, the chief, 
influence in settling the character of the myth-making apper¬ 
ception. In order to gain some notion of the way in 
which the affective state of the subject has changed from 
the first beginnings of mental development to the present, 
we must appeal to the history of the development of mytholog¬ 
ical ideas, for other evidences are entirely wanting. It ap¬ 
pears that in all cases the earliest mythological ideas referred, 
on the one hand, to the personal fate in the immediate future, 
and were determined, on the other, by the emotions aroused 
by the death of comrades and by the memory of them, and 
also in a high degree by the memories of dreams. This 
is the source of so-called ^'animism”, that is, all those ideas 
in which the spirits of the dead take the parts of controllers 
of fortune and bring about either weal or woe in human 
life. ^‘Fetishism” is a branch of animism, in which the 
attribute of ability to control fate is carried over to various 
objects in the environment, such as animals, plants, stones, 
works of art, especially those that attract the attention on 
account of their striking character or of some accidental outer 
circumstance. The plieiiouieiia ui animism and fetishism 
are. not only the earliest, but also the most lasting, pi eductions 
of myth-making apperception. They continue, even after all 
others are suppressed, in the various forms of supei'stitions 
among civilized peoples, such as belief in ghosts, enchant¬ 
ments, charms, etc. 

WcxDx, Psycliology. 
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10, After consciousness reaches a more advanced stage, 
personifying apperception begins to deal with the greater 
natural phenomena which act upon human life both through 
their changes and through their direct influence, such as the 
clouds, rivers, winds, and greater heavenly bodies. The 
regularity of certain natural phenomena, such as the alterna¬ 
tion of night and day, of winter and summer, the processes 
in a thunderstorm, etc., gives occasion for the formation of 
poetical myths, in which a series of interconnected ideas are 
woven into one united whole. In this way the nature^myth 
arises, which from its very character challenges the poetic power 
of each individual to develop it further. It thus becomes 
gradually a component of popular and then of literary poetry, 
and undergoes a change in meaning through the fading out 
of some of the features of the single mythical figures and 
the appearance of other new features. This change, in turn, 
makes possible a progressive inner change of the myth, 
analogous to the change in words, by which it is always 
accompanied. As the process goes on, single poets and 
thinkers gain an increasing influence. 

In this way, there gradually results a division of the 
whole content of mythological thought into science (philosophy) 
and rehgion, while, at the same time, the nature-gods in 
rehgion give place more and more to ethical ideas of deity. 
After this division has taken place, the two departments in¬ 
fluence each other mutually in many important ways. Still, 
these facts must be left to social psychology and the history of 
civilization, for they must be discussed in the Hght of special 
social conditions as well as of general psychological laws. 

C. CUSTOMS. 

11. The development of customs is related to that of 
myths in the same way that outer vohtional acts are related 
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to iunor luotivim. Whonwcr we can trace out tho origin of 
ancient and wi<U'-si>rcad cuntoms with any degree of proba¬ 
bility, w tiud that they are reninants or modifications of 
cm-biiji cuU-furtusi. 1'hus, the funeral feasts and burial cere¬ 
monies of eivili/ed peoples point to a primitive ancestor- 
wen-ship. Numetsius feasts ami t:*ei'emmiies connected with 
particuhir tlays, with the change of the seasons, riu' tillage 
of the tields, ami the gathering of the harv<*st, all point hack 
to nsiture-m.vths. The cust<mi of greeting, in its various forms, 
betrays its dire*-t derivation from the ceremonies of prayer. 

This does md e>ic!uth‘ the possiliilitv that other motives 
also, «NpeeiaUy tlmse of pruetieal utility, have given rise to 
what were at first indivithml hahits, hut gradually sproatl 
thnmglumt a ismimunity and tlms heeume lawn of custom. 
I’he predominant featur*' of this devtdopment, however, is 
the fact that primitive mHloms, even when they ineidentally 
MTve praelieal need., as, for example, the eustoiu of wearing 
a uniform i»attern of clothes, of having meals at a regular time, 
etc., ’ll ill depend more or less <!U particular mythological ideas. 
In fact, it would be hard to think of it as tdherwiw' at a 
time when rojischm utess was under the complete coutnil of 
a myth lualung appereepthm. 

l*Jl. With customs, us with language, theehangc innunming 
1ms fsereised a muilifving iidluenee on their development. As 
a result of this rhaug'S tirn eliief kinds of transformation 
have taken place. In the first, the original mythicul motive 
has been 1>» .t and no new vme has taken its place, din* 
custom eoutiimes asi a. eousispuati'e of usat»'iative luibit, but 
bises its imperative 4 'hat’a('ter and becomes much wi*aker in 
iti outward manifestations. In the seeoiid elas-s of trans¬ 
formations, a purpte.e t;»kes the place of the 

origitial tnv tine religious iHotiv«*. The two kinds of eh.ingt 
may in atiy single ease he most intimately united', and even 
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when a custom does not serve any particular social end 
directly, as is the case, for example, with certain rules of 
deportment, of etiquette, on the manner of dressing, eating, 
etc., still it may do so indirectly in that the existence of some 
common rules for the members of a community is favorable 
to their united life and therefore to their common mental 
development. 

13. The psychological changes in customs as pointed out, 
constitute the preparation for their differentiation into tlmee 
spheres, namely those of custom, of law, and of morality. 
The last two are to be regarded as special forms of custom 
aiming at moral-social ends.. The detailed investigation of 
the psychological development and differentiation of customs 
in general is, however, a problem of social psychology, and 
the discussion of the rise of law and morality belong also to 
general history and ethics. 

14. We have here, in mental communities, and especially 
in their development of language, myths, and customs, mental 
interconnections and interactions that differ in essential respects 
from the intercoimection of the psychical compounds in an 
individual consciousness, but still have just as much reality 
as the individual consciousness itself. In this sense* we may 
speak of the interconnection of the ideas and feehngs of a 
social community as a collective consciousness, and of the 
common vohtional tendencies as a collective will. In doing 
this we are not to forget that these concepts do not mean 
something that exists apart from the conscious and vohtional 
processes of the individual, any more than the community 
itself is something besides the union of individuals. Since 
this union, however, brings forth certain mental products, 
such as language, myths, and customs, for which only the 
germs are present in the individual, and ^since it deter¬ 
mines the development of the individual from a very early 
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period, it is just as much an object of psychology as the 
individual consciousness. For psychology must give an account 
of the interactions which give rise to the products and attributes 
of collective consciousness and of the collective will. 

14 a. The facts arising from the existence of mental com¬ 
munities have only recently come within the pale of psychological 
investigation. These problems were formerly referred either to the 
special mental sciences (philology, history, jurisprudence, etc.) or, if 
of a more general character, to philosophy, that is to metaphysics. 
If psychology did touch upon them at all, it was dominated, as 
were the special sciences, history, jurisprudence, etc., by the 
reflective method of popular psychology, which tends to treat all 
mental products of communities, to as great an extent as possible, 
as voluntary inventions aimed from the first at certain utilitarian 
ends. This view found its chief philosophical expression in the 
doctrine of a social contract, according to which a mental com¬ 
munity is not something original and natural, hut is derived from 
the voluntary union of a numhei’ of individuals. This position 
is psychologically untenable, and completely helpless in the presence 
of the problems of social psychology. As one of its after-effects 
we have even to-day the grossest misunderstandings of the concepts 
collective consciousness and collective will. Instead of regarding 
them simply as expressions for the actual agreement and inter¬ 
action of individuals in a community, some still suspect that there 
is behind them a mythological being of some kind, or at least a 
metaphysical substance. 


V. PSYCHICAL CAUSALITY 
AOT) ITS LAWS. 


§ 22. CONCEPT OP MTNT), 

1. Every empirical science has, as its primary and charac¬ 
teristic subject of treatment, certain particular facts of ex¬ 
perience ■whoso nature and reciprocal relations it seeks to 
in\ csti«jate. In solving these problems it is found to be. 
necessary, if we are not to give up entirely the grouping 
of the facts under leading heads, to have g^ieral suppkmen- 
tai-y concepts that are not contained in experience itself, but 
are gained by a process of logical treatment of this experience. 
The most genei-al supplementary concept of this kind that 
has found its place in all the empirical sciences, is the concept 
of causality. It comes from the necessity of thought that 
all om- experiences shall be arranged according to reason 
and consequent, and that we shall remove, by means of 
secondary supplementary concepts and if need be by means 
of concepts of a hypothetical character, all contradictions 
that stand in the way of the establishment of a consistent 
intercoimection of this Mnd. In this sense we may regard 
all the supplementary concepts that serve fop the interpretation 
of any sjjhere of experience, as ai^plications of the general 
principle of causation. They are justified in so far as they 
are required, or at least rendered probable, by this principle; 
they are unjustifiable so soon as they prove to be arbitrary 
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fictions resulting from foreign motives, and contributing 
nothing to the interpretation of experience. 

2. In this sense the concept maiter is a fundamental 
supplementary concept of natural science. In its most general 
significance it designates the permanent substratum assumed 
as existing in universal space, to whose activities we must 
attribute all natural phenomena. In this most general sense 
the concept matter is indispensable to every explanation of 
natural science. The attempt in recent times to raise energy 
to the position of a governing principle, does not succeed in 
doing away with the concept matter, but merely gives it a 
different content. This content, however, is given to the 
concept by means of a second supplementary concept, which 
relates to the causal activity of matter. The concept of 
matter that has been accepted in natural science up to the 
present time, is based upon the mechanical physics of Galileo, 
and uses as its secondary supplementary concept the concept 
of force^ winch is defined as the product of the mass and the 
momentary acceleration. A physics of energy would have to 
use everywhere instead of this the concept energy^ which in 
the special form of mechanical energy is defined as half the 
product of the mass multiplied by the square of the velocity. 
Energy, however, must, just as well as force, have a position 
in objective space, and under certain particular conditions the 
points from which energy proceeds may, just as well as the 
points from which force proceeds, change their place in space, 
so that the concept of matter as a substratum contained in 
space, is retained in both cases. The only difference, and 
it is indeed an important one, is that when ive use the con¬ 
cept force, we presuppose the rediicibility of all natural 
phenomena to forms of meclmnical motion, while when we 
use the concept of energy, we attribute to matter not only 
the property of motion without a change in the form of 
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energy, but also the property of tlie transformability of qiiali- 
tatiyely different forms of energy into one another without 
a change in the quantity of the energy. 

3. The concept of inind is a supplementary concept of 
psychology, in the same way that the concept matter is a 
supplementary concept of natural science. It too is indis¬ 
pensable in so far as we need a concept which sliall express 
in a coniprehensiye way the totality of ]isvc]ti(*:!l experiences 
in an individtml eonsei()usness. The particular content of the 
concept, however, is in this case also entirely dependent on 
the secondary concepts that give a inoi-e (h'taihal definition of 
psychical causality. In the definition of this content psy¬ 
chology shared at first the fortune of the natural sciences. 
Both the concept of mind and that of matter arose primarily 
not so much from the need of explaining experience as from 
the effort to reach a systematic doctrine of the general inter¬ 
connection of all things. But while the natural sciences have 
long since outgrown this mythological stage of speculative 
definition, and make use of some of the single ideas that 
originated at that time, only for the purpose of gaining definite 
starting-points for a strict methodical definition of their con- 
cepts, psychology has continued under the control of the 
mythological, metaphysical concept of mind down to most 
modern times, and still remains, in part at least, under its 
control. This concept is not used as a general supplemen¬ 
tary concept that serves primarily to gather together the 
psychical facts and only secondarily to give a causal inter¬ 
pretation of them, but it is employed as a means to satisfy 
so far as possible the need of a general universal system, 
including both nature and the individual existence. 

4. The concept of a mind-siih^fance in its various forms 
is^ rooted in this mythological and metaphysical need. In its 
development there have not been wanting efforts to meet 
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from tliis position, so far as possible, the demand for a 
psychological causal explanation, still, such efforts have in 
all cases been afterthoughts; and it is perfectly obvious tliat 
psychological experience alone, independent of all foreign 
metaphysical motives, would never have led to a concept of 
mind-substance. This concept has lieyond a doubt exercised 
a harmful influence on the treatment of experience. The view, 
for example, that all the contents of psychical experience are 
ideas, and that these ideas are more or less permanent ob¬ 
jects, would hardly be comprehensible wnthout such presup¬ 
positions. That this concept is really foreign to psychology, 
is further attested by the close interconnection in which it 
stands to the concept of material substance. It is regarded 
either as identical with the latter, or else as distinct in nature, 
but still reducil)le in its most general formal characteristics 
to one of the particular forms of the concept mattei', namely 
to the atom. 

5. Tiro forms of the concept mind-substance may 1)c 
distinguished, corresponding to the two types of metaphysical 
psychology pointed out above (§ 2, p. 6). The one is 
onateriallstic and regards psychical processes as the activities 
of matter or of certain material complexes, such as the 
brain-elements. The other is sjyirifuali.^fie and looks upon 
these processes as states and changes in an unextended and 
therefore indivisil)le and permanent being of a. spociflcally 
spiritual nature. In this case matter is thought of as made up 
of similar atoms of a lower order (monistic, or monado-logic al 
spiritualism), or the mind-atom is regarded as specifically 
different from matter proper (dualistic spiritualism) (comp. p. 7). 

In both its materialistic and spiritualistic forms, the con¬ 
cept mind-substance does nothing for the interpretation of 
psychological experience. Materialism does away with psy¬ 
chology entirely and puts in its place an imaginary brain- 
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physiology of the future, or when it tries to give positive 
theories, falls into doubtful and unreliable hypotheses of cere¬ 
bral physiology. In thus giving up psychology in any proper 
sense, this doctrine gives up entirely the attempt to furnish 
any practical basis for the onentcd sciences. Spiritualism 
allows psychology as such to continue, but subordinates actual 
experience to entirely arbitrary metaphysical hypotheses, 
through which the unprejudiced observation of psychical 
processes is obstructed. This appears first of all in the in¬ 
correct statement of the problem of psychology, with which 
the metaphysical theories start. They regard inner and outer 
experience as totally heterogeneous, though in some external 
way interacting, spheres. 

6. It has been shown (§1, p. 3) that the experience 
dealt with in the natural sciences and in psychology are 
nothing but components of one experience regarded from 
different points of view: in the natural sciences as an inter¬ 
connection of objective phenomena and, in consequence of 
the abstraction from the knowing subject, as mediate ex¬ 
perience: ill psychology as immediate and nndcrived ex¬ 
perience. 

"V\nien this relation is once understood, the concept of a 
}}iind-siibstance immediately gives place to the concept of the 
actaalitjf of mind as a basis for the comprehension of psy¬ 
chical processes. Since the psychological treatment of ex¬ 
perience is supplementary to that of the natural sciences, in 
that it deals with the immediate reality of experience, it 
follows naturally that there is no place in psychology for 
hypothetical supplementary concepts such as are necessary 
ill the natural sciences because of their concept of an object 
independent of the subject. In this sense, the concept of 
the actuality of mind does not require any hypothetical 
fleterminants to define its particular contents, as the concept 
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of matter does, but quite to the contrary, it excludes such 
hypothetical elements from the first by defioii!!? the uatui'e 
of mind as the immediate reality of the processes themselves. 
Still, since one important component of these processes, 
namely the totality of identional objects, is at the same time 
the subject of considcr;itiou in the natural sciences, it ne¬ 
cessarily folh:nvs that substance and ac'tuality are concepts 
that refer to one and the same .-Np.rieiK-e. with the 

difference that in each case this experience is looked at from 
a different point of view. If we abstract from the knowing 
subject in our treatment of the world of experience, it appears 
as a manifold of interacting substances; if, on the contrary, 
we regard it as the total content of the expei'ience of the 
subject including the subject itself, it appears as a manifold 
of interrelated occurrences. In the first case, phenomena 
are looked upon as outer ■plieiwniena., in the sense that they 
would take place just the same, even if the knowing subject 
were not there at all, so that we may call the form of ex¬ 
perience dealt with in the natural sciences outer experience. 
In the second case, on the contrary, all the contents of 
experience are regarded as belonging directly to the 
knowing subject, so that we may call the psychological 
attitude towards experience that of inner experience. In 
this sense outer and inner experience are identical with 
mediate and immediate, or with objective and subjective 
forms of experience. They all serve to designate, not different 
spheres of experience, hut different su])plementary points of 
view in the consideration of an experience which is presented 
to us as an absolute unity. 

7. That the method of treating experience employed in 
natural science should have reached its maturity before that 
employed in psychology, is easily comprehensible in view of 
the practical interest connected with the discovery of regular 
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natui’al phenomena thought of as independent of the subject; 
and it was almost unavoidable that this priority of the natural 
sciences should, for a long time, lead to a confusion of the 
two points of view. This did really occur as w^e see by the 
different psychological substance-concepts. It is for this reason 
that the reform in the fundamental position of psychology, 
wliich looks for the characteristics of this science and for its 
prol)lems, not in the specifically distinct nature of its sphere, 
but in its method of considering all the contents presented 
to us in experience in their immediate reality, unmodified by 
any hypothetical supplementary concepts — this reform did 
not originate with psychology itself, but with the smgle 
mental sciences. The view of mental processes based upon the 
concept of actuality, was familiar in these sciences long be¬ 
fore it Avas accepted in psychology. This inadmissible dif¬ 
ference between the fundamental position of psychology and 
the mental sciences is what has kept psychology until the 
present time from fulfilling its mission of serving as a foun¬ 
dation for all the mental sciences. 

8. When the concept of actuality is adopted, a question 
upon which metaphysical systems of psychology have been 
long divided is immediately disposed of. This is the question 
of the Telatio7i of body and mmd. ' So long as body and 
mind are both regarded as substances, this relation must 
remain an enigma, however the two concepts of substance 
may be defined. If they are like substances, then the different 
contents of experience as dealt with in the natural sciences 
and in psychology can no longer be understood, and there 
<s no alternative but to deny the independence of one of 
these forms of knowledge. If they are unlike substances, their 
connection is a continual miracle. If we start with the theory 
of the actuality of mind, we recognize the immediate reality of 
the phenomena in psychological experience. Our physiological 
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concept of the bodily organism, on the other hand, is nothing 
but a part of this experience, which we gain, just as we do 
all the other empirical contents of the natural sciences, by 
assuming the existence of an object independent < the 
knowing subject. Certain components of mediate ex|-r‘xi.ence 
may correspond to certain components of immediate experience, 
without its being necessary, for tliis reason, to reduce the 
one to the other or to de:iYe one from the other. In fact, 
such a derivation is absolutely impossible because of the 
totally different points of view adopted in the two cases. 
Still, the fact that we have here not different objects of 
experience, but different points of view in looking at a uni¬ 
tary experience, renders necessary the existence at every point 
of relations between the two. At the same time it must 
be remembered that there is an infinite number of objects 
that can be approached only mediately, through the method 
of the natural sciences: here belong all those phenomena 
that we 'are not obliged to regard as physiological substrata 
of psychical processes. On the other hand, there is just as 
large a number of important facts that are presented only 
immediai iv, or in psychological experience: these are all 
those contents of our siil)jective consciousness which do not 
have the character of ideational objects, that is, the character 
of contents which are directly referred to external objects. 

9, As a result of this relation, it follo'vvs that there must 
be a necessary relation between all the facts that belong at 
the same time to both kinds of experience, to the mediate 
experience of the natural sciences and to the immediate ex¬ 
perience of psychology, for they are nothing but components 
of a single experience wliicli is merely regarded in the two cases 
from different points of view. Since these facts belong to both 
spheres, there must be an elementary process on the physical 
side, corresponding to every such process on the psychical 
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side. This general princii)le is known as the pyinciple of 
psycho-phydcal parallelisiyi. It has an empirico-psycliological 
significance and is thus totally different from certain meta¬ 
physical principles that have sometimes been designated hy 
the same name, hut in reality have an entirely different 
meaning. These metaphysical principles are all based on 
the hypothesis of a psychical substance. They all seek to 
solve the problem of the interrelation of body and mind, either 
by assuming two real substances with attributes which are 
different^ but parallel in their changes, or by assuming one 
substance with two distinct attributes that correspond in their 
modifications. In both these cases the metaphysical principle 
of parallelism is based on the assumption that every physical 
process has a corresponding psychical process and vice 
versa; or on the assumption that the mental world is a 
mirroring of the bodily world, or that the bodily world is an 
objective realization of the mental. This assumption is, 
however, entirely indemonstrable and ai'bitrary, and leads in 
its psychological application to an intellectualism contradictory 
to all experience. The psychological principle, on the other 
hand, as above formulated, starts with the assumption that 
there is only one experience, wdiich, however, as soon as it 
becomes the subject of scientific analysis, is, in some of its 
components, open to tn:o different kinds of scientific treatment: 
to a mediate form of treatment, which investigates ideated 
objects in their objective relations to one another, and to an 
immediate form, which investigates the same objects in their 
directly known character, and in their relations to all the other 
contents of the experience of the knowing subject. So far as 
there are objects to which both these forms of treatment are 
applicable, the psychological principle of parallelism requires, 
between the processes on the two sides, a relation at every 
point. This requirement is justified by the fact that both 
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forms of analysis are in these two cases really analyses of 
one and the same content of experience. On the other hand, 
from the very nature of the case, the psychological principle 
of parallelism can )iot apply to those contents of experience 
which are objects of natural-scientific analysis alone, or to 
those which go to make up the specific character of psy¬ 
chological experience. Among the latter we must reckon the 
characteristic comUnations and relations of psychical elements 
and compounds. To he sure, there are combinations of phys¬ 
ical processes nuining parallel to these, in so far at least 
as a direct or indirect causal relation must exist between tlie 
physical processes whose regular coexistence or succession is 
indicated by a psychical interconnection, but the character¬ 
istic content of the psychical combination can, of course, in 
no way be a part of the causal relation between the physical 
processes. Thus, for example, the elements that enter into 
a spacial or temporal idea, stand in a regular relation of 
coexistence and succession in their physiological substrata 
also; or the ideational elements that make up a process of 
relating or comparing psychical contents, have correspondifig 
combinations of physiological excitation of some kind or other, 
which are repeated whenever these psychical processes take 
place. But the physiological processes can not contain any¬ 
thing of that which goes most of all to form the specific 
nature of spacial and temporal ideas, or of relating and com¬ 
paring processes, because natural science purposely abstracts 
from all that is here concerned. Then, too, there are two con¬ 
cepts that result from the psychical combinations, which, 
together with their related affective elements, lie entirely 
outside the sphere of experience to which the principle of 
parallelism applies. There are the concepts of value and 
e/nd. The forms of combination that we see in processes 
of fusion or in associative and apperceptive processes, as well 
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US tlie values that they possess in the whole interconnection 
of psychical development, can only be understood through 
psi/ehologlcal analysis, in the same way that objective phe- 
iiouiena, such as those of weight, sound, light, heat, etc., or 
the processes of the nervous system, can be approached only 
l)y physical and physiological analysis, that is, analysis that 
iiudves use of the supplementary substance-concepts of natural 
science. 

10. Thus, the principle of psycho-physical parallelism in 
the incontrovertible empirico-psychological significance above 
attributed to it, leads necessarily to the recognition of an 
independent psychical causality^ Avhich is related at all points 
with physical causality and can never come into contradiction 
with it, but is just as different from this physical causahty 
as the point of view adopted in psychology, or that of im¬ 
mediate, subjective experience, is different from the point of 
view taken in the natural sciences, or that of mediate, ob¬ 
jective experience due to abstraction. And just as the nature 
of physical causality can be revealed to us only in the fun¬ 
damental laws of nature^ so the only way that we have of 
accounting for the characteristics of psychical causality is to 
abstract certain fundamental laws of psychical phenomena 
from the totality of psychical processes. We may distinguish 
two classes of such laws. The' laws of one class sliov them¬ 
selves primarily in the processes which condition th. ^*lse and 
immediate interaction of the psychical compounds; we call 
these the psychological laws of relation. ' Those of the second 
class are derived laws. They consist in the complex effects 
that are produced by combinations of the laws of relation 
within more extensive series of psychical facts; these Ave call 
the psychological laics of development 
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MAV nuw be. undmtooa feou. tl„ aiofcfe 
jittci these elements have once Ijeen presented, bur, which-ire 
by no means to be looked upon as the m.-e sum o" 
attn utes ot these elements. A compound clang is ml t 
xt-s rdeatmnal mrd affective attributes than merely a si 
.n.gle tmms. In spacial and temporal ideas the Ipacial and 
tempmal arrangement is conditioned, to be sure, in a pei- 
fec ly regulai- way by the cooperation of the elements that 
nm vt up a idea, but still the arrangement itself can by no 
means be regarded as a property belonging to the sensational 
elements themselves. The nativistic theories that assume this 
imi.hcate themselves in contradictions that cannot be solved’ 
nml besides, m so far as they admit subscpient cliange.s i.i 
the oiMgmal space-perceptions and tinie-iierceptioiis, they are 
ultimately driven to the assumiition of the rise, to some 
e.xtent at least, of new attributes. Pinally, in the apperceptive 
tuuctums and in the activities of imagination and under- 
sriuiding, this law finds expression in a cleanly recogimed form. 
A’()t (mly do the elements united by apperceptive synthesis 
gain, in the aggregate idea that results from their combination, 
a new significance which they did not have in their- isolated 
state, hut what is of still greater importance, the aggregate 
idea itself is a new psychical content that was made possible, 
to be sure, by these elements, but was by no means contained 
in them. Ihis appear.s most strikingly in the more complex 
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proeluctions of apperceptive synthesis, as, for example, in a 
work of art or a train of lo,i;'ical thought. 

:>. The law of psychical resultants thus expresses a prin- 
ci[)le which we may designate, in view of its results, as a 
principle of creatire synthesis. This has long been recognized 
in the case of higher mental creations, but generally not 
applied to the other psychical processes. In fact, through 
an unjustifiable confusion with the laws of phv'sical causality, 
it has even been completely reversed. A similar confusion is 
responsible for the notion that there is a contradiction be¬ 
tween the principle of creative synthesis in the mental world 
and the general laws of the natural world, especially that of 
the conservation of energy. Such a contradiction is impossible 
from the outset because the points of view for judgment, 
and therefore for measurements wherever such are made, are 
different in the two cases, and must be different, since natural 
science and psychology deal, not with different contents of 
experience, but with one and the same content viewed from 
different sides (§1, p. o]. Physical measurements have to 
do nfith objective masses, forces, and energies. These are 
supplementary concepts which we are obliged to use in 
judging oljjective experience; and tlieh general laws, dei'ived 
as they are from experience, must not be contradicted 
by any single case of experience. Psychical measurements, 
which are concerned with the comparison of psychical com¬ 
ponents and their resultants, have to do with subjective values 
and ends. The subjective value of a^ whole may increase 
in comparison with that of its components; its purpose may 
be different and liigher than theirs without any change in 
the masses, forces, and energies concerned. The muscular 
movements of an external volitional act, the jrhysical processes 
that accompany sense-perception, association, and apperception, 
all follow invariably the principle of the conservation of energy. 
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But tho mental values and ends that tliese energies re- 
])i'esent may be very different in quantity even Avhile the 
(luantity uf these energies remains tin* same. 

4. The differences pointed out sIioav that phiiskcd measure¬ 
ment deals with (inantitativn values, tliat is, Avith (piantities 
that admit of a variation in value only in the one re¬ 
lation of the (quantity of the phenomena measured. Ps)jclne(iJ 
measurement, on the other liand, deals in the last instance 
m every case with quaUtative values, that is, values that vary 
in degree only in respect to their qualitative character. Tlu* 
ability to produce purely quanflfafire ettVcts. Avhich we desiimate 
as pln/sical cuerg,/ is, accordingly, to lie chairly di.stingidshed 
from the ability to produce qualitative effects, <.r the ability to 
produce values, Avhich Ave (h'signate as psgchieal vnerg)i. 

(4n this liasis we can not only reconcile the iunrase of 
psgchieal energy Avith the eonstancy of physical energy as 
accepted in the natural sciences. Imt we 'find in the' two 
reciprocally supplementary standards for the judgment of our 
total experience. The increase of psychical energv is not seen 
ui Its right light until it is recognized as the reverse, suh- 
p.*ctive ride of physical constancy. The former, being’as it 
IS mdetinite, since the nnaisure may be very different under 
(liffm-ent conditions, holds only under the convlitinu that the 
psychical processes arc continuous. As the psychological cor¬ 
relate of this increase Ave have the fact Avhich forces itsidf 
apon us in experimua', that psychical values disappear. 

J>-syehicul relations supplements that of 
resultants; it refers not to the relation of the components of 
a psychical interconnection to the value of the whole, hut 
rather to their reciprocal relation. The law of resultants thus 
h(dds for the synthetic processes of consciousness, the hiAv 
of relations for the analytic. Every resolution of a conscious 
content into its single members is an act of relating analvsis. 
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Such a resolution takes place in the successive apperception 
of the parts of a whole which is ideated c.t first only in a 
general wa}y a process which is to be seen in sense-perceptions 
and associations, and then in clearly recognized form in the 
division of aggregate ideas. In the same way, every ap])er- 
ception is an analytic process whose two factors are the 
emphasizing of one single content and the marking off of this 
one content from all others. The first of these two partial 
processes is what produces clearness., the second is what 
produces distinctness of apperception (p. 208, 4). The most 
complete expression of this law is to he found in the processes 
of appmxeptire analysis and the simple relating and comparing 
functions upon which it is based (p. 250 and 260). In tlie 
latter more especially, we see that the essential content of 
the law of relations is the principle that every single psychical 
content, receives its significance from the relations in which it 
stands to other psychical contents. When these relations are 
quantitative^ this principle takes the form of a principle of 
relative quantitative comparison such as is expressed in Weber s 
law (p. 254). 

6. The laic of psychical contrasts is, in tum, supplementary 
to the law of relations. It refers, like the latter, to the relations 
of psychical contents to one another.. It is itself based on the 
fundamental division of the immediate contents of experience 
into objective and subjective components, a division which 
is due to the very conditions of psychical development. Under 
subjective components are included all the elements and com¬ 
binations of elements which, like the feelings and emotions, 
are essential constituents of volitional processes. These are all 
arranged in groitps made up of opposite qualities corresponding 
to the chief affective directions of pleasuiiible and un- 
pleasurable, exciting and depressing, straining and relaxing 
feelings (j). 83). These opposites obey in their succession the 
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general law of intemificatio.i through contrast In its con 
Crete application, tliis law is always determined in part by 
special temporal conditions, for every subjective state requir^ 
a ceitain period for its development; and if, whenitbas once 
uaclied its maximum it continues for a long time, it loses 
Its ability 0 arouse the contrast-effect This fact is connected 
Mith the othei, that there is a certain medium, though greatly 
varying, rate of psychical processes most favorable for the 
intensity of all feelings and emotions. 

This law of contrast has its origin in the attributes of 
the subjective contents of experience, but is secondarily applied 
to the ideas and their elements also, for these ideas are always 
accompanied by more or less emphatic feelings due either 
to their own content or to the character of their spacial and 
temporal combination. Thus the principle of intensification 
through contrast finds its broader appHcation especially in the 
case of certain sensations, such as those of sight, and in die 
case of spacial and temporal ideas. 

/. riie law of contrast stands in close relation to the two 
preceding laws. On the one hand, it may he regarded as 
the application of the general law of relations to the special 
case where the related psychical contents range between 
opposites. On the other hand, the fact that under suitable 
circumstances antithetical psychical processes may intensify 
each other, while falling under the law. of contrast, is at the 
same time a special application of the principle of creative 
synthesis. 


§ 24. PSYCHOLOGICAL LAWS OF DEVELOPMENT. 

1. We have as many psychological laws of development 
as we had laws of relation, and the former may he regarded 
as the application of the latter to more comprehensive psychical 
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interconnections. "W e designate tlie laws in question as those' 
of mental grou'fh, of heterogony of ends^ and of develop)iiei/f 
toicards opposites. 

% The lair of meiital gj'oirth is as little applicable to all 
contents of psychical experience as any other psychologicrd 
law^ of development. It holds only under the limiting con¬ 
dition under which the law of resultants, whose application 
it is, holds, namely und(a‘ the condition of the continnitif of 
the processes ip. 32B). But since the circumstances that tend 
to prevent the realization of this condition, are, of course', 
much more frequent when the mental developments conceriK'd 
include a greater number of psychical syntheses, tlian tluw 
are in the single syntheses tht'inselves, it follows that the law 
of mental growth can ])e demonstrated only for certain develo})- 
ments taking place under normal conditions, and even here 
only within ceilain limits. Within these limits, however, the' 
more comprehensive developments, as, for exam])le, the mental 
development of the normal individual and the development of 
mental communities, are obviously the best exemplifications 
of the fundamental law of resultants wliich lies at the basis 
of this development. 

3. The lair of heterogony of ends is most closely con¬ 
nected with the law of relations, but it is also based on tin' 
law^ of resultants, which is always to be taken into consideration 
when dealing with the larger interconnections of psychical 
development. In fact, we may regard this law as a principh' 
of development which controls the changes arising, as results 
of successive creative s}mtheses, in the relations between tlu' 
single partial contents of psychical compounds. The result¬ 
ants arising from united psychical processes include contents 
that were not present in the components, and these new con¬ 
tents may in turn enter into relation with the old components, 
thus changing again the relations between these old components 
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and consequently the new resultants that arise from them. 
This principle of continually changing relations is most striking ' 
when an idea of ends is formed on the basis of the given 
relations. Here the relation of the single factors to one 
another is regarded as an interconnection of means which 
has for the end aimed at, the product arising from the 
interconnection. The relation between the actual effects in 
such a case and the ideated end.s is such that secondary 
effects always arise that were not thought of in the first ideas 
of end. These new effects enter into new series of motives 
and thus modify the old ends or add new ones to them. 

The principle of heterogony of ends in its broadest sen.se 
(ominates all jisychical processes. In the special teleolo«-- 
ical colormg which has given it its name, however, it is to lie 
found primarily in the sphere of roliticyml p-oeesses, for here 
the ideas of end attended by their affective motives are of 
t ie chief importance. In the various spheres of applied psy¬ 
chology it is therefore es])ecial]y ethics for which tliis law is 
of great importance. 

4. The law of derclopmcnf to/rards opposites is an applica¬ 
tion of the law of intensification through contrast, to more 
comprehensive iiiterconiiectioas wliieh form in themselves series 
of developments. These series, in accordance with the fun- 
( amental law of contrasts, are of such a character tliat feel¬ 
ings and impulses which were of small intensity at first, in¬ 
crease gradually in intensity through contrast with feehngs of 
opposite quality that were for a time predominant, until, finally, 
they gam the ascendency over the formerly predominant feel- 
mgs and aie themselves for a longer or shorter time in control. 

lom this ])oint the same alternation may be once or evm 
several times rejieated. But generally the principles of men¬ 
tal groAvth and heterogony of ends operate in the case 
of such an oscillation, so that succeeding phases are like 
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coiTesponding antecedent phases in their general affective 
direction, but still essentially different in their special com¬ 
ponents. 

The law of development towards opposites shows itself in 
the mental development of the indmdual, partly in a purely 
individual way within shorter periods of time, and partly in 
certain universal regularities in the relation of various periods 
of life. It has long been recognized that the predominating 
temperaments of different periods of life present certain con¬ 
trasts. Thus, the light, sanguine excitabihty of childhood, which 
is seldom more than superficial, is followed by the slower 
but more retentive temi^rament of youth with its frequent 
touch of melancholy. Then comes manhood with its mature 
character, generally quick and active in decision and execution, 
and last of all, old age with its leaning toward contemplative 
quiet. Even more than in'" the individual does this principle 
of antithesis find expression in the alternation of mental 
tendencies that appear in the social and historical Hfe of 
communities, and in the reactions of these tendencies on 
civilization and customs and on social and political develop¬ 
ment. In the same way that the principle of heterogony 
of ends applied chiefly to the domain of moral life, this 
principle of development towards oj^posites finds its chief 
significance in the more general sphere of historical life. 
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Accord 

Affect 

angeboren 

Anscbaulich 

Anscliaining 

Raum- 

Zeit- 

ApperceptioE 
-function 
p ersonificirende 
-verbindung 
Assimilation 
Association 
Aebnlicbkeits- 
Beriibrungs- 
Gleicbbeits- 
reibweise 
Auffassung 

Aufmerksamkeit 

Aufrecbtseben 


chord. 

emotion. 

connate. 

perceptual (p. 5). 

perception. 

space-p. 

time-p. 

apperception. 

apperceptive function. 

personifying. 

apperceptive combination. 

assimilation. 

association. 

by similarity. 

by contiguity. 

by identity. 

serial. 

apprehension, perception, or ap¬ 
perception (see Perceptioh;. 
attention, 
erect vision. 


Bedingung 

Begleiterscheinung 

Begriff 

ActualitatS” der Seele 
Allgemein- 
Hiilfs- 
Werth- 
Zweck- 
begrifflich 
Beobachtung 
Selbst- 


condition. 

concomitant or accompanying 
phenomenon. 

concept, (sometimes in looser 
sense) definition. 

concept of the actuality of mintl. 

general c. 

supplementary c. 

c. of value. 

c. of end. 

conceptual. 

observation. 

introspection. 
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Beweggrund 

reason for action. 

Bewegung 

movement. 

Ausdrucks- 

expressive m. 

mimisclie 

mimetic m. 

pantomimische 

pantomimetic m. 

Bewusstsein 

consciousness. 

Gesammt- 

collective c. 

Selbst- 

self-c. 

Beziehung 

relation. 

Complication 

complication. 

Contrast 

contrast. 

Farben- 

color-c. 

Licht- 

ligbt-c. 

Kand- 

marginal c. 

Dauer 

duration. 

Nach- 

persistence. 

Deutlicbkeit 

distinctness. 

Doppelbilder 

double images. 

Druck 

pressure. 

“punkt 

p.-spot. 

Eigenscbaft 

attribute or property. 

Eindrack 

impression. 

Element e 

elements. 

Empfindlichkeit 

sensitivity. 

Emp fin dung 

sensation. 

Druck” 

•8. of pressure or pressure-s. 

Farben- 

color-8, or s. of cliromatic light. 

farblose 

achromatic s. or s. of achromatic 
light. 

HelligkeitS” 

s. of brightness. 

Gerucbs- 

s. of smell. 

Geschmacks- 

8. of taste. 

Haupt- 

principal s. 

Haut” 

cutaneous s. 

Kalte- 

s. of cold. 

LicEt” 

light-s. or s. of light. 

Schall- 

s. of sound or sound-s. 

ScEmerZ” 

pain-8, or s. of pain. 

Ton- 

tonal s. or tone-s. 

Warme- 

8. of hot. 
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Entscbeidung 
EntscUiessung 
Entstehung 
Entwickelung 
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Erfahrung 
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unmittelbare 
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Erkennimg 

Farben 
Ergilnzungs- 
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Gegen- 
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Fixation spunkt 

Gebilde 

Gedilcbtniss 
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BegrifFs- 
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Erkennungs- 
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Form- 
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Gemein- 

Idsende 
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resolution. 

decision 

rise. 

development. 

retrogradation. 

experience. 

mediate. 

immediate. 

memory-image. 

memory-process. 

cognition. 

colors. 

complementary c. 
c.-tone. 
opposite c. 
fundamental c. 
line of fixation, 
fixation-point or point of 

compound. 

memory. 

agreeable feeling, 
feelings. 

gradually arising. 

inceptive f. 

conceptual f. 

f. of familiarity. 

quieting f. 

contrast-f. 

depressing f. 

terminal f. 

f. of remembering. 

f. of cognition. 

f. of passive receptivity. 

excitipg f. 

f. of form. 

affective tone. 

common f. 

relaxing f. 

pleasurable f. 

f. of rbytbm. 

sense-f. 
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Gefiilile, spannende 
Thatigkeits- 
Total- 
Unlust- 

zusammengesetzte 
Geisteserzeugniss 
Geisteswissenschaft 
geistig 
Gemeinscliaft 
Gemiithsbewegung 
Gemiitlislage Oder Gemiitliszii- 
stand 
Gerausch 
Gescbelien 
Gesetz 
BeziehungS” 

G. d. Contraste 
Gl d. Relationen 
G. d. Eesultajite 
G. d. Entwicklung in Gegen- 
satzen 

G. d. Heterogonie der Zwecke 
G. d. geistigen Wackstliums 
GesicMswinkel 
Gross enbestimmung 

Handlung 

Helligkeit 

Hemmung 

Illusion 

pbantastiscbe 

Indifferenzzone 

Inbalt 

Klang 

Einzel- 

-farbe 

Zusammen- 

Klarbeit 

Lo calisations s cbarfe 
Localzeicben 
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straining f. 
f. of activity, 
total £ 

unpleasurable £ 
composite £ 
mental product, 
mental science, 
mental, 
community, 
affective process, 
affective state. 

noise. 

phenomena, 
law. 

1. of relation. 

1. of contrasts. 

1. of relations. 

1. of resultants. 

1. of development towards op¬ 
posites. 

1. of heterogony of ends. 

1. of mental growth, 
visual angle, 
measurement. 

act, action, 
brightness, 
inhibition. 

illusion, 
i. of fancy, 
indifference-zone, 
content. 

clang, 
single cl. 
clang-color, 
compound cl. 
clearness. 

keenness of localization, 
local signs. 
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Metliode 
AbzaUungs- 
Ausdrucks- 
Eindrucks- 
Einstellungs- 
der Minimal anderung 
d. minimalen Enterscbiede 
d. mittleren Feliler 
Missfallen 

Nacbbild 

Nabrungsinstinct 

Orientation 

-linie 

-punkt 

Perception 

Phantasie 

Punkt 

Druck- 

Kalte- 

Warme- 

Kaum 

Reaction 

zusamm enges etzte 
Recht 
Reiz 

Ricbtung 

Sattigung 

Schema 

Scbmerz 

Scbopferische Syntbese 
Scbwebungen 
Scbwelle 
Raum- 

Scbwelle, Reiz- 

Seele 

Sebfeld 


method. 

reckoning-m. 

expression-ra. 

impression-m. 

adjustment-m. 

m. of minimal changes. 

m. of minimal differences. 

of average error. 

disagreeable feeling. 

after-image, 
alimentive instinct. 

orientation, or location in rela¬ 
tion to. 

line of orientation, 
point of orientation. 

apprehension. 

imagination. 

point or spot. 

pressure-sp. 

cold-sp. 

hot-sp. 

space, 
reaction, 
compound r. 
law. 

stimulus. 

direction, or (figuratively) theory, 
trend. 

saturation. 

scheme. 

pain. 

creative synthesis. 

beats. 

threshold. 

space-t. 

stimulus-t. 

mind. 

field of vision. 


Glosaury. 
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Sehscharfe 

Sinn 

Sitte 

Sprache 

Geberden- 

Laut” 

Sugge$tion 

System 

gleicliformiges 

inannigfaltiges 

Tiefe 

Tone 

Differenz- 

Grund- 

Ober- 

Stoss- 

Tonempfindung 

Tonhohe 

-linie 

~scala 

-stosse 

Tdeb 

-feder 

-bandlung 

Spiel- 

Umfang 

Urtlieil 


Terbindung 
Vergleichung 
V ei’baltniss 
Yerschmelzung 
Ver stand 

y dlkerpsy cbologie 
Vorgang 
Vorstellung 
Gelid I’- 
Gesamint- 


keenness of vision. 

sense. 

custom. 

speech or language. 

gesture-1. 

articulate-1. 

suggestion. 

system. 

homogeneous s. 
complex s. 

depth or third dimension, 
tones. 

difference-t. 
fundamental t. 
overtones, 
beat-t. 

tonal sensation or sensation of t. 

pitch. 

tonal line. 

tonal scale. 

tonal beats. 

impulse. 

impelling force. 

impulsive act. 

play-impulse. 

scope. 

judgment. 

combination. 

comparison. 

relation or proposition, 
fusion. 

understanding, 
social psychology, 
process, 
idea. 

auditory i. 
aggregate i. 


1; For this translation I am indebted to Prof. Titchener. 
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Vorstellung, Gesichts- 

visual i. 

ramnliclie 

sjDacial i. 

Haum- 

space-i. 

zeitliclie 

temporal i. 

Zeit- 

tinie-i. 

Wahmehniung 

sense-perception. 

We&en 

nature. 

Wiedererkennung 

recognition. 

sinnliche 

sensible r. 

Wille 

will. 

Gesammt- 

collective w. 

Wakl- (z. B. Yorgang) 

selective .process, 

Willens- ( „ - ) 

volitional p.*. 

Willkur- i „ ) 

voluntary p.^. 

Zeitarten 

temporal modes. 

Zeitstufen 

t. stages. 

Zeitzeichen 

t. signs. 

Zusammenhang 

interconnection. 

Zustande 

states. 

Zweckinassig 

purposive. 
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